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HERE is no monotony on the map of 
American millions. Over the grimy 
capital of steel, for example, trails 

the smoke of a thousand stacks; across the 
lowlands stretches the green of crop and or- 
chard; sentineling earth’s hoard of precious 
metal are the mighty mountains. 
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So, too, with the human interest behind 
this far-reaching panorama of fortune. 
Although massed under a common flag and 
actuated by the same desire, the sons of the 
men who laid the seeds of financial au- 
thority on the Atlantic seaboard are vastly 
different in type and temperament from 












































HORACE A. W. TABOR, ONCE A STONE-CUTTER IN 
VERMONT, WHO WAS ENRICHED BY THE LEAD- 
VILLE MINES AND BECAME LIEUTENANT 
GOVERNOR OF COLORADO AND 
UNITED STATES SENATOR 
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EDWARD OLIVER WOLCOTT, A BRILLIANT LAWYER 
WHO WAS A FORCE IN THE UNITED STATES 
SENATE, AND WHO MADE AND LOST 
SEVERAL FORTUNES IN THE 
COLORADO MINES 
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THOMAS M. PATTERSON, A DENVER LAWYER OF 
IRISH BIRTH, PROPRIETOR OF THE ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN NEWS, FORMERLY.A CON- 
GRESSMAN AND UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM COLORADO 


Fro a@ pihoteograp c finst, WU dtshington 


those who have planted a new empire of 
wealth beyond the Mississippi. Hence the 
infinite and fascinating variety of character 
that has entered into the fabric of our na- 
tional achievement. 

The Western millionaire looms up in 
sharp contrast with his New York or Pitts- 
burgh colleague, and the reason is not hard 
to find. ‘The Morgans, Vanderbilts, As- 
tors, Carnegies, Rockefellers, Schiffs, and 
the rest of that gilded circle not only rep- 
resent the older and conventional traditions 
of wealth, but likewise the blending of 
various races. In them runs the blood of 
the Scotsman, the Irish, the English, the 
German, or the Jew. The Western mil- 
lionaire is the product of a later era, the 
graduate of a native American school of 
life. 

About one of these groups are the formal 
order of counting-room and bank, the quiet 
hum of well-oiled money machinery. In 
the other group are the frank, free spirit of 
the open places, the tang and flavor of for- 
tune wrested from the mine, the forest, and 
the ranch. Thus the millionaire yield of a 


big Western city becomes an animated gal- 
lery of picturesque and_ red - blooded 
achievement, and the place itself—for any 
community takes on the individuality of its 
builders—is alert and galvanic. 

Take Denver. Half a century ago its 
site was a clump of cottonwoods that 
nodded on the edge of the plains. Bison 
browsed where now its winding boulevards 
run, and Indians camped on Capitol Hill. 
The shriek of the locomotive woke no echoes 
there until 1870, and street-cars did not 
come until the eighties. As time and events 
move, this seems only yesterday. 

Yet to-day the bustling city that nestles 
at the foot-hills of the Rockies is alive with 
teeming traffic, and her streets are lined 
with costly and imposing buildings. What 
was once a camp on the overland trail—the 
bivouac of the Argonaut—is now a proud 
metropolis. 

What is more to the point for the pur- 
pose of this article, she shelters within her 
gates no less than a hundred millionaires. 
In other words, for every twenty-two or 
twenty-three hundred residents of Denver 





























THOMAS F. WALSH, AN IRISH MINING ENGINEER 
AND MINE-OWNER WHO PLAYED AN IMPOR- 
TANT PART IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
COLORADO'S MINERAL RESOURCES 
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From a photograth by Harris & Ewing, Washington 
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there is one person who can estimate his or 
her wealth in terms of seven figures. 

It is a remarkable record for a place 
which has only just celebrated its fiftieth 
birthday. Yet it is only one more proof 
of the swift and amazing results that our 
pioneering enterprise has wrought. 

With few exceptions, every Denver mil- 
lionaire is an American through and 
through. Where in Pittsburgh or Cleve- 
land you find the thrift of the Scot, the 
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—while Pittsburgh is an actual creator of 
wealth, Denver is more an absorber and 
assimilator of rich men. Nine-tenths of the 
millionaires in the Colorado City made their 
fortunes elsewhere in the State, mostly in 
mines, ranches, or railroads. When a man 
got his “pile,” like the unique H. A. W. 
Tabor, he was almost certain to come to 
Denver to live. Some spent their substance 


there, but the great majority increased and 
multiplied it. 









































NATHANIEL P, HILL, WHO BUILT THE FIRST SMELTER 


IN COLORADO, SERVED IN THE UNITED STATES 
SENATE, AND WAS A FORCE IN THE 
MAKING OF THE STATE 
From a photograf vy Ainchart, Denver 


application of the German, or the stead- 
fastness of the Briton sticking out in the 
romance of riches, here you find the solid, 
native stock that was bred in Georgia, 
Missouri, Kentucky, or any one of a dozen 
of the older States. This is what makes 
Denver perhaps the most typically American 
of all our thriving cities. 

And yet this striking thing has happened 


CRAWFORD HILL, NATHANIEL P, HILL'S SON, WHO 
OWNS THE DENVER REPUBLICAN AND HAS 
IMPORTANT INTERESTS IN REAL ESTATE, 
RAILROADS, AND SMELTERS 


From a fphoteszrat d Ve ) 


A few men, like David H. Moffat, start- 
ed their fortune by banking in the city, and 
an equally small number, like Walter 
Cheesman, duplicated the feat of the As- 
tors by buying accessible real estate early 
and then letting time do the rest. 

Yet, whatever may have been the con- 
tributing circumstances, the big and com- 
pelling fact remains that Denver, a 
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fledgling in years, is well matured in the 
seasoning of her millions. 

THE CAMP THAT BECAME A CITY 


As you ponder on this miracle of a tri 
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happened. Somehow you behold the mute 
evidence of its making. In the mountains 
that hem you in, and on those broad ranges 
that stretch away to the sky-line, you find 
the sinew of Denver’s growth. The city 















































DAVID HALLIDAY MOFFAT, A PIONEER BANKER AND LANDOWNER OF DENVER, WHO PROMOTED 
THE DENVER AND RIO GRANDE RAILROAD, AND WHO LATER INVESTED MOST OF 
HIS FORTUNE IN BUILDING THE SO-CALLED MOFFAT ROAD 


umphant civilization—with the rush of the 
city in your ears and the mighty rampart of 
the Rockies before your eyes—it seems as 
if you scarcely need question how it all 


lies in the very heart of a region of princely 
resource. 

Yet the way to the larger consummation 
was hard, if brief. It is alive with the 
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romance of real ad- [f-—— 
venturing, the din of 
clashing conflict. It 
is a story of rugged 
and heroic endeavor. 

The very  begin- 
nings were distinct- 
ive. In the case of 
Eastern cities, the 
first approach was 
by way of the farm; 
but Denver began 
with the pick and 
the pan, and the 
farm was a later de- 
velopment. 

The sting of steel 
had entered the soul 
of Pittsburgh, and 
Cleveland had well 
established her ship- 
ping prestige, be- 
fore the first smoke 
curled from a Den- 
ver hearthstone. Just 
as California owed 











Then the discovery 
of gold in California 
led men to hunt for 
the same metal in the 
Rockies, and_ there 
began a new move- 
ment across. the 
plains. With the 
finding of some gold 
not far from the 
present site of Den- 
ver the prospectors 
scrambled to the 
spot. The phrase, 
“Pike’s Peak — or 
bust!” came into 
being,and more than 
one venturesome for- 
tune - seeker found 
the literal meaning 
of the latter alter- 
native. 

In 1858 a party 
of Georgians and 
Kansans. discovered 
some “pay dirt” 

















her early prosperity 
to the intrepid forty- 
niner, so does Den- 


PENTER BEFORE HE 


Denver, the whole 

State of Colorado—trace its beginnings to 
the hardihood of the fifty-niners, who sought 
the golden treasure in the gulches of the 
Rockies. As a matter of fact, but for the 
prospectors of these two States, the develop- 
ment of all the Far West would have been 
incalculably delayed. 

“PIKE’S PEAK OR BUST!” 

At the dawn of the nineteenth century 
the region between the Missouri and the 
Rockies was the haunt of the trapper, the 
Indian, and the bison. Colorado’s history 
really began in 1806, when it was still part 
of the vast territory of Louisiana, and when 
the gallant Captain Zebulon Pike, at the 
head of a hardy band, made his way across 
the prairies and discovered the peak that 
bears his name. In the years to come that 
magnificent snow-crowned summit was to be 
a lodestone for the gold-seeker. After Pike 
came Long, and Fremont the Pathfinder, 
with Kit Carson in his train. 

For nearly fifty years Pike’s Peak stood 
out on the sparse Western map as the sign- 
post of a vast and unconquered region which 
was to become in time a new Eldorado. 


W. S. STRATTON, WHO WAS A JOURNEYMAN CAR- 


INDEPENDENCE MINE, WHICH MADE 
ver — and, through HIM A MILLIONAIRE 


on the banks of 
Cherry Creek, near 
the point where that 
stream joined the 
South Platte. Here 
they camped and began to wash out gold. 
Their rockers were pitched on the very spot 
where the Denver City Hall is now located. 

Out of this crude camp the city devel- 
oped. It was @mthe west side of the creek, 
and was first called Auraria, after a town 
in Georgia. Some other prospectors set up 
& post across the creek, and called it St. 
Charles. When more Kansans arrived, the 
second band changed the name of their set- 
tlement to Denver, in honor of General 
James W. Denver, the Territorial Governor 
of Kansas—for at that time Kansas extend- 
ed to the Rockies. Before many years 
passed the two towns were merged, and 
from that time the real Denver began. 

With the advent of the sixties Denver 
lay, a straggling hamlet of log cabins on 
the main-traveled highway of the treasure- 
seekers. 

The supply of gold on Cherry Creek soon 
gave out, but its failure was an ill wind 
that blew good to somebody, for in the 
search for new fields a strike was made in 
Clear Creek Canton, to the west of Denver. 
From this point the epoch of mining in 
Colorado really dates. Up and down the 
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cahon, and in the 
neighboring valleys, 
mining settlements 
sprang into being— 
Central City, Black 
Hawk, Georgetown, 
and the rest. 

The news of the 
rich finds in these 
places drifted back 
East, and caused 
great excitement. In 
some sections it was 
regarded as a hoax. 
Horace Greeley, rep- 
resenting the New 
York Tribune, and 
Henry Villard, then 
of the Cincinnati 
Commercial, came 
out to investigate. 
They were deeply 
impressed. Out of 
this visit, by the 
way, came Greeley’s 
dream of an_ ideal 
community on the 
Brook Farm plan, 
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WILLIAM G. EVANS, A LEADING POWER IN THE 
PUBLIC SERVICE CORPORATIONS OF DENVER 
AND IN COLORADO POLITICS 





which was started in 
northern Colorado, 
but did not prove a 
success. 

Of course, the 
near-by discoveries 
of gold brought peo- 
ple to Denver. The 
town was “wide 
open,” and nobody 
cared. Pistols dan- 
gled from hip hol- 
sters; horse-thieves 
were strung up on 
sight; gold-dust was 
the medium of ex- 
change. This gold- 
dust process devel- 
oped a_ petty but 
picturesque form of 
thievery. Tricky 
shopkeepers would 
let their finger-nails 
grow long. When 
they weighed their 
customers’ dust, in 
exchange for goods, 
some of it would 
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CHARLES B. KOUNTZE, 


KNOWN BANKING FAMILY WHICH MIGHT BE 


CALLED DENVER’'S HOUSE OF ROTHSCHILD OF IMPORTANT 


From a photograph dy Mendelssohn, New Vork From a ph mraph 


A MEMBER OF THE WELL A. D. PARKER, VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE COLORADO 
AND SOUTHERN RAILWAY, AND POSSESSOR 
MINING INTERESTS 


by Kirkland, Denver 
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catch under their nails, and every time they 


washed their hands they became richer. 


THE FIRST OF THE COLORADO GIANTS 


During the early sixties there came upon 


the scene the first of the history-makers of 


Denver the men who 
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her purse. Curiously enough, it happened 
a good many miles away. Out of the well- 
nigh abandoned California Gulch, among 
the mountains of Lake County came the 
great strike of silver which suddenly made 
Leadville the greatest mining-camp of the 





were to give the city its 





tradition of millions. 
Foremost among them 
was John Evans, founder 
of Evanston, Illinois, 
and of Northwestern 
University, who com- 
the vision of the 
builder with the grace 
of the scholar; Jerome 
B. Chaffee, Senator and 
miner; David H. Moffat, 


bined 


whose name was to be 
closely linked with the 
history of the State; 
Henry M. Teller, who 


went to Washington as 
Chaffee’s colleague when 
Colorado was admitted to 
to the Union, and who re- 
mained there, as Senator 
or Cabinet officer, for 
more than thirty years; 
and Nathaniel P. Hill, 
who built the first smelt- 
er in the region, and who 
succeeded Chaffee in the 
United States Senate. 

For a time the town 
grew slowly, and was 
handicapped by lack of 
railroad facilities. The 
rattling stage-coach was 
the only method of trans- 
portation in and _ out. 

















Through the efforts of 











Moffat and some of his 
friends, a spur was built 
northward to Cheyenne, 
where it connected with 
the Union Pacific, and in 
1870, amid great rejoi- 
cing, the first train rolled into Denver. The 
railway brought new life, but successive 
plagues of locusts killed the neighboring 
farmers’ crops, and something like despair 
fell upon the community. 


CHESTER 5. 
MAN 


THE GREAT LEADVILLE STRIKE 


Then came the event which put new hope 
into the city’s heart and fresh millions into 


MOREY, 
TO CAPITALIST—HE IS A 
AND WAS THE 





VETERAN WHO ROSE FROM SALES=- 
LEADING DENVER MERCHANT, 
FOUNDER OF THE BEET SUGAR 


INDUSTRY IN OLORADO 


A CIVIL WAR 


rom a photograt y Airkland , 


West, and started a whole new period of 
prosperity for the State. 

Here flocked Tabor, Moffat, James Cam- 
pion, who rose from gulch-digger to multi 
millionaire, and the rest of the coterie 
which later made Denver a city of estab- 
lished wealth. With the development of 


Leadville, the era of small mining in Colo- 
rado ended 


The gold-pan and the other 
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primitive appliances of the placer period 
were consigned to the junk-heap, and oper- 
ations on a grand scale, chiefly for the pro- 
duction of silver, took their place. 

Of course, the Leadville excitement 
brought thousands of men to Colorado, and 
they had to come by way of Denver. Many 
got no farther, and became part and parcel 
of the town; and this strike was one of a 
succession of finds that not only put Colo 
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All the while other regions were giving 
up their golden heart—Ouray County, with 
its glittering Camp Bird, said to be the 
richest gold-mine in the world, which put 
Thomas F. Walsh in the millionaire class; 
San Miguel County, on the Utah line, with 
its famed Smuggler Union and Liberty Bell 
mines, which established new records for 
marvelous output; and many others. Lead, 
zinc, and coal were added to the list of 
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CHARLES J. HUGHES, WHO WAS A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM COLORADO, AND A LEADING COR 
PORATION AND MINING LAWYER IN DENVER 
AT THE TIME OF HIS DEATH, LAST YEAR 


From a4 


rado on the mining map in big letters, but 
constantly added to the prestige and wealth 
of Denver. 

In 1890 came further discoveries that 
thrilled the whole West. In Teller County, 
W. S. Stratton, a carpenter, uncovered the 
first of the Cripple Creek mines; and far 
ther to the west, in Mineral County, on the 
Continental Divide, Creede was opened up 
amid spectacular circumstances. Here were 
made the Wolcott and McNeill fortunes, and 
here were enacted the wild scenes that pro 
duced the lines 

It's day all day in the daytime 
And there is no night in Creede 


SIMON GUGGENHEIM, UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM 
COLORADO, ONE OF THE WELL-KNOWN BROTHERS 
WHOSE MINING AND SMELTING INTERESTS 
HAVE MADE THEM FINANCIAL POWERS 


hb t photograph & ” Fi hwing. Washington 


(Colorado's minerals There was a State- 
wide awakening. 

Of course, there is always another side 
to such a picture. We need not dwell upon 
it here; but the reader of this golden cata 
logue should bear in mind.-the fact that the 
search for gold and silver is not all a story 
of success and sudden wealth. It is a gam- 
ble in which a few scores of men win great 
fortunes; to which thousands of prospectors 
devote a life of ill-requited hardship; in 
which tens of thousands of laborers toil 
for a daily wage; and by which hundreds 
of thousands of credulous speculators are 
Heeced of their money. 
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From all the rich camps of the Rockies 
a stream of wealth poured into Denver. But 
the city likewise took its toll of men, and 
it came about that the rising metropolis at 
the foot of the Rockies acquired the distinc- 
tion of being the miniature New York of 
the West, in that she drew to her knee the 
muscle and the millions of a wide region. 


A WESTERN HISTORY-MAKER 


What stands out strikingly in any esti- 
mate of the Denver millionaire is the fact 
that, with few exceptions, he is still in the 
first generation. Walking the busy streets 
to-day are many of the hardy pioneers who 
wrested fortune from the fastnesses of the 
mountains. It is only during the past few 
years that death has broken that once solid 
and heroic rank. 

Foremost among those history-makers 
was Governor John Evans. He was seer 
and statesman, builder and teacher. In any 
civilization he would have stood out in ef- 
fective relief. 

Born in Ohio, and raised on a farm, he 
studied medicine in Philadelphia and set- 
tled down to practise in central Indiana. 
This was back in the forties, when the coun- 
try doctor was friend and counselor of his 
district. He carried a medicine-chest at his 
saddle-bow, and mir‘stered to every want. 

Through the efforts of Dr. Evans the 
first State asylum for the insane was estab- 
lished, and he became superintendent. Un- 
officially, being a strong abolitionist, he also 
acted as an agent of the Underground Rail- 
way. In after years he facetiously said that 
this was the beginning of his railroad ca- 
reer. But a little later he went to Chicago, 
and became a professor at the Rush Medical 
College. 

In the rapidly growing city on Lake 
Michigan Dr. Evans expanded swiftly. He 
started a medical journal, founded the 
Methodist Book Concern, and began to 
acquire real estate, which in later years 
proved to be immensely valuable. In 1853 
he founded Northwestern University, at 
Evanston, which is named after him. East- 
ern educators thought him insane to plant a 
college on the edge of what was then a 
wilderness; but Evans had the pioneering 
instinct. He settled in the new town, and 
with his energy, enthusiasm, and money he 
fairly lifted the institution to its own. 

He became the friend and champion of 
Abraham Lincoln, and it was as a result of 
this relation that he became bound up in 
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the destiny of the West. Lincoln appointed 
him Governor of Colorado, and from the 
moment when he reached the borders of the 
Territory he became a commanding force 
in its development. He touched its prog- 
ress at every point, and impressed his con- 
structive genius upon it in religion, finance, 
politics, and education. He was elected 
United States Senator, and secured the land 
grant which made possible the building of 
the Denver Pacific Railroad, Denver’s first 
railway link with the werld. It was his 
vision that beheld and consummated the 
railroad connection that joined Colorado 
with the Gulf. He founded the Denver 
street-car system; he was involved in vast 
mining and real-estate transactions; yet in 
the midst of all this varied work he found 
time to found Denver University. 

Bearded and silent, Governor Evans was 
a figure that commanded interest in any 
gathering. Men who mistook him for an 
academic dreamer soon found out their 
mistake when they crossed swords with him. 
He amassed one of the first and largest of 
the Colorado fortunes. 


DENVER’S STRONGEST PERSONALITY 


A character as strong as Governor 
Evans rarely perpetuates itself in the fam- 
ily succession, but this unusual thing has 
happened in the case of his son, William G. 
Evans, who is to-day, by common consent, 
the most dominating personality in Denver 
life. In every sense he is the son of his 
father—a fearless leader and an uncompro- 
mising foe. For years he has been the 
storm-center of Colorado’s clashing po- 
litical strife, and both parties have felt his 
iron hand. 

Yet in him, as in many strong men, you 
find a curious streak of sentiment. On the 
site of his father’s homestead he has erected 
a great monument to Governor Evans—the 
home of the Denver Tramway Company, 
which he now controls. Here he sits in a 
long, simple office, at a plain, roll-top oak 
desk. He is strong and sturdy of figure, with 
piercing blue eyes and a face that resembles 
Napoleon’s. Across the table in front of 
him passes a large part of Denver's po- 
litical and financial procession. He is head 
of the local Republican organization, virtual 
master of the city’s public service corpora- 
tions, and behind himvare Denver's finan- 
cial fortresses, the First National Bank and 
the International Trust Company. His 
enemies call him the feudal lord of Colo- 
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rado, but by any name he would be a virile 
and dominating factor. 

As did his father before him, Mr. Evans 
believed in David H. Moffat. It was to 
him that Mr. Moffat sent the telegram, now 
famous in Colorado railroad history, stating 
that he had determined to build the Moffat 
Road through the very heart of the Conti- 
nental Divide. One of the few who came 
to the heroic builder’s aid was Mr. Evans. 
When Moffat succumbed to the terrific 
burden that the costly project imposed, 
Evans was elected president to succeed him, 
and now his largest ambition is to see the 
task finished. To-day people in Denver 
say that if any man can do it, William G. 
Evans is that man. 

The Evans fortune is possibly the only 
one in Denver in its third generation. John 
Evans, the son of William G., is now presi- 
dent of the local water company, and seems 
likely to carry on the family name worthily. 
He married Miss Gladys Cheesman, heiress 
of the many Cheesman millions, made in 
real estate, and thus the Evans clan is 
doubly equipped to carry on its tradition of 
empire-building. 


THE PIONEER IN SMELTING 


Governor Evans had more than one col- 
league who went from the aloofness of 
academic halls to the wild life of early 
mining days in Colorado. Among them 
was Professor Nathaniel P. Hill, who 
planted the first industrial outpost in the 
mineral State. He was farm-born, and 
graduated at Brown Univetsity, where he 
specialized in chemistry. In 1864 he was 
commissioned by a party of Rhode Island 
capitalists to make a report on the mineral 


‘ resources of a tract of land in Gilpin 


County, Colorado, among the mountains 
west of Denver. 

Professor Hill was so deeply impressed 
with the country that he came back, a few 
years later, to settle. He saw the immense 
opportunity for smelting Colorado ores, and 
at Black Hawk, in 1867, he constructed the 
first smelter in the State. It was a critical 
time in the fortunes of Colorado mining, for, 
while much good ore was being produced, 
there had been no adequate way of reducing 
it. Professor Hill was the pioneer in smelt- 
ing the refractory ores. It had been neces- 
sary to send the gold, silver, and copper 
mattes to Europe to be refined, which was 
awkward and costly; but Professor Hill and 
his associates overcame this, and made 


themselves independent of the European re- 
finers. Henceforth Colorado had a definite 
and permanent place as a mining and smelt- 
ing center, and around this enterprise there 
developed a far-reaching industry. 

From smelting, Professor Hill extended 
his activities to oil and land. He acquired 
blocks of Denver real estate, which added 
largely to his wealth. 

He was the type of man who would natu- 
rally gravitate to politics, for he had the 
qualities of leadership. He served as mayor 
of Black Hawk, was member of the Ter- 
ritorial Legislature, and spent six years in 
the United States Senate. After his retire- 
ment he bought the Denver Republican, 
which is still owned by the family. 

The second generation is represented to- 
day by Crawford Hill, who exercises a su- 
pervising direction over the Republican, 
and who is in charge of the various Hill 
interests in oil and land. Mrs. Hill is 
known as the social arbiter of Colorado. 


THE STORY OF DAVID MOFFAT 


What Governor Evans was to that earlier 
day David H. Moffat was to a later period 
of Colorado history. His personality and 
achievement are rooted throughout the 
State. He was perhaps the best-known of 
all the Denver millionaires, and his career 
was a brilliant succession- of picturesque 
and daring episodes. 

“Uncle Dave,” as they called him out 
West, was an Orange County boy who ran 
away from home when he was barely 
thirteen, and made his way to New York, 
where he spent his first night in a dry-goods 
box up an alley. He got a position as mes- 
senger in the old Exchange Bank—now the 
Irving National—where, by the way, George 
F. Baker, future colleague of Morgan and 
Stillman, got his start. His first job was 
to put up the shutters at night and sweep 
out the counting-room. At sixteen he was 
assistant teller. 

By character and temperament Moffat 
was destined for a Western environment, 
and his opportunity came in the shape of an 
offer to join his brother, who ran a bank 
out at Des Moines, Iowa, then a straggling 
village on the frontier. David became cash- 
ier there at a time when you handed out 
money with one hand and kept a six-shooter 
in the other. Then he became cashier of the 
Bank of Nebraska, at Omaha. 

With the end of the fifties came the gold 
strikes in Colorado, and young Moffat’s 
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eyes turned toward the Rockies. He was 
shrewd enough to realize that it would be 
more profitable, at the start, to sell sup- 
plies to the gold-seekers than to prospect. 
He formed a partnership with a St. Joseph 
man, loaded up four wagons with station- 
ery and book supplies, and drove across the 
plains to Denver. He set up a small store 
in the crude settlement that sprawled along 
the banks of Cherry Creek. On the day 
when he opened up his shop a vast force 
for the upbuilding of Colorado was set in 
motion. 

But Dave Moffat was not long content to 
remain behind a counter, handing out pa- 
pers and pens. He soon showed the com- 
mercial stuff in him. In those days all the 
supplies for the town came in by wagon- 
train. Moffat would find out what the 
visible supply of sugar and coffee was; 
then he would ride out over the prairies, 
meet the incoming trains, and buy up every- 
thing he could. In this way he got his first 
real “stake.” 

Toward the close of the Civil War, 
Jerome B. Chaffee founded the First Na- 
tional Bank of Denver, and in 1866 Moffat 
was made cashier of it. From that day his 
name and talents were bound up with the 
development of what became the strongest 
financial institution in the State. From 1880 
until he died he was president of the First 
National. 

There was such a wealth of activity in 
Mr. Moffat’s life that it is difficult to know 
where to begin. He incarnated three sepa— 
rate and distinct personalities, for he was 
banker, miner, and railroad-builder. 

As banker alone he would have achieved 
a wide distinction. During the various 
panics that swept the State he was a tower 
of strength. In 1893, when fear was abroad 
in the land, he filled his bank windows with 
gold, silver, and currency. Then, going to 
the door, he said to the frightened depositors 
waiting outside: 

“Do you see that money? 
plenty more where it came from. 
want your cash, come in and get it 

There was so much conviction in what he 
said that few withdrew their funds. 

Until the end of his banking life Moffat 
adhered to a very characteristic custom. It 
was his habit to go down to the bank every 
night and open the mail himself. Often 
he sat up until midnight, slitting open en- 
velopes and reading the correspondence. 
When his associates gently upbraided him 
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for it, saying that his subordinates could 
do such work, he would reply: 

“T am head of this bank. I must know 
its affairs the moment I get down in the 
morning. Opening the mail at night en- 
ables me to start the day with my finger on 
the pulse of things.” 

He was a great pedestrian, and he had a 
habit of walking close to the wall, because 
he thought it helped him to think uninter- 
ruptedly. To this idiosyncrasy he once 
owed his life. When Harry Orchard was 
on the stand at Boise City, he confessed 
that he had once gone to Denver to kill 
Mr. Moffat. His plan was to drop a bomb 
on him out of a window of the Hotel Albert; 
but the banker walked so near to the wall 
that the dynamiter could not reach him. 


A SENSATIONAL HOLD-UP 


Mr. Moffat’s career was enlivened by one 
of the most sensational hold-ups in the his- 
tory of Western banking. In 1890, in addi- 
tion to being president of the First National, 
he was also president of the Denver and 
Rio Grande Railroad. He usually spent 
his morning at the railroad office, and at 
noon went to the bank, where he remained 
until closing time, One morning, in October 
of that year, a shabbily dressed stranger 
entered the office and said that he knew 
about a plot to rob the bank. He was so 
serious that the financier asked him to come 
to the First National Bank at noon. 

At the appointed time, the stranger 
swung into Mr. Moffat’s room at the bank. 
With his usual cordiality, the banker asked 
him to take a seat while he finished exam- 
ining a paper. As he turned around to talk 
to his visitor, he found himself facing the 
muzzle of a six-shooter. 

“Mr. Moffat,” said the stranger quietly, 
“T am a desperate man. I’ve got to have 
twenty-one thousand dollars, and I must 
have it quick.” 

Moffat did not blink an eyelash. He 
simply said: 

“T haven’t got the money with me.” 

“ Of course not,” replied the bandit, “ but 
vou can get it very easily. If you don't, 
I'll kill vou!” 

Moffat was thinking fast. 

“T can draw a check,” he said. 

He turned to his desk and wrote out one 
for twenty-one thousand payable to bearer. 
Still speaking very slowly, he added: 

“Now I'll call in the paying-teller and 
have him cash it for you.” 
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Already he saw the unwelcome visitor in 
his toils; but he was mistaken, for the man 
behind the pistol said: 

“You'll do nothing of the sort. If you 
touch a button or call a soul, I'll blow out 
your brains. What's more, I'll blow up the 
bank with this nitroglycerin.” As he spoke, 
he drew a vial out of his pocket. “Now, 
you take this check, and together we'll go 
out to the paying-teller’s window and have 
it cashed. After that little job, we will 
come back here. When I have the money 
in my pocket, you will back up against the 
wall and hold up your hands while I 
escape.” 

With this the desperado wrapped a red 
bandanna handkerchief around his pistol, 
and with the weapon pressed against the 
banker’s side they walked out into the main 
office. Here came the most remarkable 
phase of the hold-up, for the counting-room 
was full of clerks and customers. Moffat 
had to wait a few moments at the teller’s 
window before passing in the check. As 
the clerk was counting out the bills the 
banker whispered: 

“This man is robbing me!” 

The teller thought it was a joke, and 
laughed. 

With the money in his hands, Moffat led 
the way back to his office, with the robber 
at his heels holding the revolver in the ban- 
danna handkerchief. Once behind the door, 
the banker handed the bills to the stranger, 
who put them in his pocket with his dis- 
engaged hand. Adhering strictly to his 
program, he made Moffat back up against 
the wall. Then he turned swiftly, and, 
throwing the pistol on the floor, made his 
escape to the street, and was lost in the pass- 
ing throng. 

In a moment, Moffat rushed from his 
office, giving the alarm, and soon the whole 
town knew about the daring robbery. Cu- 
riously enough, the thief was never cap- 
tured, although Moffat spent considerably 
more than the amount of the loss in trying 
to run him down. 

Moffat was involved in some of the big- 
gest mining deals in Colorado, and he was 
interested as owner or part owner in several 
of the famous properties. His experience 


with the Henrietta, at Leadville, was char- 
acteristic. His partners were General 
Chaffee and Evan Smith. The two latter 
became convinced that the mine was played 
out, but Moffat, who had a remarkable nose 
for ore, differed. 


“We are so sure it is a dead mine,” said 
Chaffee, “that we will make you a present 
of our interests.” 

Moffat tried to dissuade them, but with- 
out success. Then he sank a new shaft ‘and 
struck a rich vein of ore. With character- 
istic generosity, he reinstated Chaffee and 
Smith as partners. 

But more spectacular and costly than his 
banking or mining experience was his career 
as a railroad-builder. When he was barely 
thirty, he helped to build the road from 
Denver to Cheyenne which put Denver on 
the railroad map. The first engine that 
rolled into the city was named after him. 
He was a factor in the construction of the 
road from Denver to Leadville. When the 
big strike was made at Creede, he went 
to the directors of the Denver and Rio 
Grande, and urged them to extend a branch 
to Wagon Wheel Gap. When they refused, 
he said: 

“T'll build it myself.” 

The same thing happened with the con- 
struction of the spur from Florence to 
Cripple Creek. He was president of the 
Denver and Rio Grande for six years, and 
he did his best to make the Wall Street 
financiers realize that Colorado railroads 
should be run by Colorado men. 

Near the close of his life he embarked 
on his most ambitious project. When he 
was sixty years old—an age at which many 
active men think of retiring—he undertook 
to create a through railroad from Denver 
to Salt Lake City. Behind this idea, which 
was the pet scheme of his life, he had two 
big objects. One was to take Denver off 
the side-track and put her on the main 
transcontinental highway. The other was 
to open up a region of rare resource as large 
as the State of Pennsylvania. 

Under his personal direction, the Denver, 
Northwestern and Pacific—more commonly 
known as the Moffat Road—was launched. 
Its survey reduced the distance between 
Denver and Salt Lake by nearly two hun- 
dred miles; but it proved to be a terrific 
physical task, because it pierced the very 
heart of the Continental Divide. Some of 
its construction cost a hundred thousand 
dollars a mile; in forty-seven miles there 
are thirty tunnels. 

Moffat encountered great difficulties in 
financing his project. Naturally, there was 
bitter opposition from the Harriman and 
other established interests. But he was de- 
termined to see it realized, and it is esti- 
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mated that he put ten million dollars—the 
bulk of his fortune—into the construction 
of the first two hundred miles. The re- 
maining half of the road is still to be built. 

The anxieties—principally financial— 
attendant upon the building of the Moffat 
Road undoubtedly shortened the financier’s 
life; yet he bore the burden with fine humor. 
He faced many rebuffs in New York. Once, 
when he had a big deal to consummate, a 
panic broke loose at the very time when he 
visited the metropolis. When he got home, 
he said to a friend: 

“The next time I go to New York, I 
shall go by water and come in behind the 
Goddess of Liberty. Then they won’t see 
me coming, and there won’t be any panic!” 

Moffat was frank, hale, generous, bluff, 
and accessible. He was broad and thick of 
shoulder; his eye was blue and brilliant, 
and his hair was like a silver cap. Yet 
he dominated by quiet force, rather than 
by bluster. 

The present representative of the Moffat 
line is his only nephew, Frederick G. 
Moffat, who is one of the vice-presidents 
of the First National and a director in the 
various Moffat enterprises. He worked his 
way up from a humble position in the bank, 
for his uncle never favored him because of 
family ties. 

TABOR THE PICTURESQUE 


We now come to a character whose spec- 
tacular career is a favorite Colorado tradi- 
tion. To know nothing of Horace Austin 
Warner Tabor is to argue yourself absolute- 
ly unfamiliar with a dazzling chapter of 
Western life. . 

Tabor was a Vermonter, who learned the 
stone-cutter’s trade, went to Kansas in 1855, 
and for a time alternated between politics 
and farming. The gold discoveries in Colo- 
rado lured him across the plains, and for 
twenty years he traded and prospected all 
over the Territory. ‘ 

Late in the seventies he opened a miners’ 
supply-store in California Gulch, which 
was soon to blaze forth as the glittering 
Leadville. The mining fever burned in 
him. One day, early in spring, two German 
shoemakers, George T. Hook and August 
Rische, who had ridden across the range, 
came into his store and asked him to “ grub- 
stake” them. He did so, and they sallied 
forth in search of fortune. It was the 
middle of July before they came back, but 
when they came they brought the deed to 
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one of the greatest of the Leadville mines, 
the Little Pittsburgh. For his share, as was 
the custom, Tabor got a half interest in the 
property, and this he sold to Moffat and 
Chaffee for a million dollars. At a stroke, 
he had leaped practically from poverty to 
affluence. 

Just before the Little Pittsburgh was sold, 
a miner named Buckskin Bill, who was 
down on his luck, asked Tabor to lend him 
some ore. ‘Tabor, who was the soul of 
liberality, made him a present of three 
wagon-loads. A week later, Buckskin Bill 
came back in great excitement. 

“T’ve struck it rich,” he said, “and I 
want you to get in on it.” 

He took Tabor to a ridge, and showed 
him some very fine silver and lead ore. 
Tabor was so much impressed that he 
bought the property for thirty-five hundred 
dollars. Then he found out that Bill had 
“salted” the rock, using the very ore that 
Tabor had given him as the bait for his 
trap. Nevertheless, Tabor decided to ex- 
plore the claim, and turned up a rich vein 
in what became the Chrysolite mine, which 
he sold for five hundred thousand dollars. 

With his million and a half, Tabor now 
went down to Denver to live. In those days, 
such a sum was a huge fortune, and the 
man behind it became invested with an 
extraordinary glamour. Tabor plunged at 
once into all sorts of enterprises that gave 
him the widest publicity. He became a 
mark for the politician and the promoter. 
At the first State election, in 1878, he was 
chosen Lieutenant-Governor, and when Sen- 
ator Teller resigned his seat to enter Presi- 
dent Arthur’s Cabinet, Tabor was elected to 
fill out the unexpired term. He served as 
United States Senator exactly thirty-one 
days, but they were crowded with action. 
He dazzled Washington with his lavish 
expenditures just as he startled Denver. 

On his return to the West, he became more 
than ever the most picturesque figure in 
Denver. The newspapers printed so much 
about him that tourists sought him out to 
get a sight of the man who had cleaned up 
such a stake, and who was spending it in 
such open-handed fashion. Yet behind 
Tabor’s lavishness was something construct- 
ive, for he built the first big business block 
in Denver. He had various peculiar am- 
bitions, and one of them was to erect the 
finest theater in the country. To gratify 
this desire, he put up the Tabor Opera- 
House. Upon its completion, in 1881, it 
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was perhaps the most costly and elaborate 
theatrical edifice in the United States. 

Its dedication was made a great occasion. 
Emma Abbott was the opening attraction, 
and Eugene Field, who at that time was 
employed on the Denver Tribune, wrote a 
poem in honor of the event, beginning: 

The opera-house—a union grand 
Of capital and labor— 

Long will the stately structure stand 
A monument to Tabor. 

Of course, Tabor had his own box. One 
night, when the elder Salvini was playing 
“Othello,” there was so much talking in 
the Tabor box that the distinguished actor 
sent word that he would ring down the cur- 
tain if the noise did not cease. Whereupon 
Tabor sent back this message: 

“Tell that Italian that I am worth ten 
million dollars, that I own this theater, and 
that this noise won’t stop!” 

The retort suppressed Salvini, who had 
a profound respect for American millions. 

Tabor figured in many amusing episodes. 
Once he was on a campaign tour with James 
Belford, one of the most brilliant of the 
Colorado Congressmen. Belford was ma- 
king an impassioned speech, and closed it 
with the classic allusion: 

“ To-morrow night we meet the enemy at 
Philippi!” 

Tabor rose from his seat and cried: 

“ Judge, you’re mistaken—it’s at Mont- 
rose Junction!” 

Through ill health and bad investments, 
Tabor finally lost his fortune. In the last 
years of his life he was made postmaster at 
Denver, but he died a poor and broken man. 
Yet, despite his downfall, he had done much 
to give Denver her permanent building start. 


THE CARPENTER CRCESUS 


Less stable than Tabor, although resem- 
bling him somewhat in the picturesqueness 
of his career, was Winfield Scott Stratton, 
the carpenter Croesus. Although he resided 
nominally at Colorado Springs, he was 
actively identified with Denver life and 
business. 

Stratton came West in the fifties, from 
Indiana, to ply his trade, which he had 
learned at his home in Jeffersonville. He 


picked up some knowledge of mining, and 
then began a curious kind of nomadic life, 
alternating between carpentering and pros- 
pecting. 

Some Denver people who owned a ranch 
at Cripple Creek cut it up into building- 
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lots. This started a building boom, and 
Stratton went there in search of work. He 
built houses in the morning, and in the 
afternoon he would go up the ridges, blow- 
pipe in hand, to search for ore. 

One day he thought he had a find in a 
certain gully, but decided that he was mis- 
taken. That night he struck out for Colo- 
rado Springs; but as he sat in the train the 
picture of the gully came back to him, and 
something made him get out at the next sta- 
tion and retrace his steps. He went to the 
place, which was five miles from Cripple 
Creek, and with a little further search he 
found the great gold-mine known to fame 
as the Stratton Independence. He called it 
Independence because he located it on the 
Fourth of July. 

Stratton operated the property for a year, 
and then sold it to an English syndicate for 
eleven million dollars in cash. He refused 
to pay the ordinary charge for exchange on 
the money, and for a time the deal hung in 
the balance owing to his perversity. 

Like Tabor, Stratton descended for a 
time upon Denver with his fortune. He 
built several business blocks, but one of his 
chief activities was the pursuit of a “ good 
time.” One evening he was at the Brown 
Palace Hotel, and was making more noise 
than was desirable. The manager request- 
ed him to stop, but he only became more 
boisterous. Finally he was ordered out of 
the place. 

“T’ll get even!” he said as he departed. 

The next morning, before the manager 
was out of bed, Stratton had started negotia- 
tions for the purchase of the property. He 
succeeded in buying it, and the troublesome 
disciplinarian speedily lost his jurisdiction. 

The record of big Colorado strikes must 
include a word about Thomas F. Walsh. 
He was a tall, spare Irishman, who learned 
the trade of millwright in the old country, 
and who landed in New York without a 
dollar.: He came to the West to work as 
bridge - builder for the Colorado Central 
Railroad. The gold hunger possessed him, 
however, and he dropped the adze for the 
pick. 

He went out to the Black Hills country, 
made a small stake, and came back to Colo- 
rado, where he set up a smelter down at 
Ouray. In looking for some mixing ores he 
found the famous Camp Bird gold - mine, 
regarded by some experts as one of the rich- 
est in the world. It soon made Walsh a 
millionaire. He finally sold it to an Eng 
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lish syndicate for ten million dollars. Re- 
tiring from mining, he built a fine home 
and some business blocks in Washington, 
where he died in 1910. 


THE ROMANCE OF A GRUB-STAKE 


But while all these men made history or 
fortune in a gallant and virile way, there 
still remains to be told Colorado’s most stri- 
king romance of the grub-stake. It is the 
story of a remarkable faith that had a 
golden reward. 

The beginnings are back East. In 1883 
a big, broad - shouldered, upstanding man 
was graduated from the General Theolog- 
ical Seminary in New York. His father was 
an Episcopal clergyman, and it was natural 
that the boy should have had a theological 
training; but a more unconventional life 
appealed to him, and he went out to Wyo- 
ming to punch cows. At the end of six 
months he found himself jn Denver, where 
he got employment as a section-hand on the 
Denver and Rio Grande, between Denver 
and Littleton. He earned a dollar and 
twenty-five cents a day, and lived with the 
“boarding boss.” 

Then came the episode which shaped A. 
_D. Parker’s life and fortune. It was his 
habit to write a letter to his mother every 
night. Since his room in town was so small 
that he could hardly turn in it, he used to go 
down to a little drug-store and do his writing 
there. One cold winter night in 1883 he 
was sitting by the stove, with his pad on his 
knee, when the door opened and a small 
man was fairly blown in bv the blizzard. 

The newcomer had a bad cold, and want- 
ed some quinin. He came up to the stove, 
and, after the fashion of the West, opened 
up a conversation. 

“You are a parchment man, aren’t you? 
he said to Parker. 

“Yes,” was the reply, “I have been to 
college.” 

“Well, you’re the kind of fellow I'd like 
to couple up with,” said the stranger. 

The man was a prospector, in hard luck, 
but with an abounding confidence and op- 
timism. His name was Thomas Lockhart. 
The upshot of that chance meeting was that 
Parker, out of his meager earnings, agreed 
to grub-stake Lockhart, and from that time 
the two men were close and trusted friends. 

Parker was not the sort of man to remain 
a section-hand. He was first promoted to 
work in the roundhouse at two dollars a 
day. He heard that there was an opening 
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for a clerk in the storehouse, so he applied. 
He came in overalls, and dripping with 
grease, and the superintendent laughed. 

“Why, you can’t write your name!” he 
said. 

“T'll show you!” said Parker. 

Wiping the grime from his hand, he wrote 
an application that won him the job. Of 
course, his subsequent rise was rapid. He 
went on in the service of the Denver and 
Rio Grande until he was chief clerk to the 
auditor. When Frank Trumbull became 
receiver for the Colorado and Southern, in 
1903, Mr. Parker became his general audi- 
tor, and a little later he was elevated to the 
vice-presidency. With the absorption of the 
line by the Burlington, Mr. Parker became, 
and remains, the practical head of the road. 

Here would ordinarily end a commend- 
able story of self-made success. But in this 
case it was only a beginning, for all the 
while Mr. Parker was staking Lockhart, 
who ranged the mountains, searching for 
the Eldorado that was to make them both 
rich. As Parker increased in worldly goods, 
he gave Lockhart more effective help. His 
faith in his partner never diminished, in the 
face of year after year of failure and dis- 
couragement. 

In 1901 Lockhart was working a copper 
prospect in northwestern Arizona. He got 
a tip from a squaw-man whom he had be- 
friended, that gold was being discovered at 
Tonopah, in southern Nevada. He packed 
his belongings in a wagon, drove two hun- 
dred and fifty miles across the desert, and 
reached Tonopah before the boom began. 
He located the Tonopah Extension mine, 
and worked it alone for two years. Here 
was a big strike at last, the reward for 
all the years of hardship and faith. In 
1903 Lockhart and Parker sold out, receiv- 
ing, it is said, three-quarters of a million 
for the property. Parker was amply com- 
pensated and Lockhart was vindicated. 

But their success did not end at this point. 
In April, 1903, shortly after they had sold 
the Extension, Lockhart was prospecting 
about thirty miles south of Tonopah, in 
the district which now adorns the mining 
map under the name of Goldfield. Here he 
found what seemed to him to be a really 
great gold-mine. 

By all the terms of the agreement, the ar- 
rangement with Parker had been concluded; 
but Lockhart was grateful for the grub- 
stake of eighteen years, and he invited his 
old benefactor to join him. The new mine 
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was the Florence, one of the richest in the 
West. Parker and Lockhart have each 
cleared five millions out of it, and it is still 
producing gold. In this romantic way two 
men were added to the millionaire class. 
Parker is still a forceful figure in Colorado 
railroad life, but Lockhart is spending his 
last year at Los Angeles. 
DENVER’S GREATEST BANKER 

Yet all the Denver fortunes do not ring 
with the clash of pick against rock, or the 
tumult of the construction-camp. In the 
city that reposes at the foot of the Rockies 
was set up a bulwark of one great financial 
hierarchy—the Kountze banking line. 

In the development of this family are tra- 
ditions that remind one of the Rothschilds 
of Europe. The first head of the house in 
America — its origin is German back to 
Luther’s day—was Christian Kountze, who 
kept a large country store at Osnaburg, 
Ohio. He was a man of scholarship and 
vision. Like wise old Mayer Amschel 
Rothschild, he determined that his sons 
should be trained at home, and taught them 
that to succeed in life they must stand 
together. 

Each one of the four Kountze boys was 

apprenticed in the store. The first to go out 
into the world was Augustus, who took his 
patrimony, crossed the plains, and set up a 
bank in Omaha, then a prairie village. His 
brothers Luther and Herman, having served 
their time in the Osnaburg store, now joined 
him. Thus was established, on the very 
borders of civilization, the nucleus of the 
house of Kountze Brothers. 
Early in the sixties, Luther, attracted by 
the mining strikes in Colorado, went to 
Denver, where he opened a modest bank in 
an annex of Walter Cheesman’s drug-store. 
He used one of the store windows to dis- 
play some of his gold and silver. Soon he 
was joined by the youngest brother, Charles 
B. Kountze, who was destined to have such 
an important part in the financial upbuild- 
ing of Denver. 

Luther remained in Denver only long 
enough to see his brother well established. 
Then he went to New York, and started 
what is now the largest member of the fam- 
ily chain, with all four brothers as partners. 

Out of that modest drug- store annex 
Charles B. Kountze developed the Colorado 
National Bank. He came to be regarded as 
the greatest banker in Denver, and until 
his death, last year, he worthily carried that 
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distinction. The Kountzes vindicated the 
Rothschild theory, for in their union lay 
their great financial strength. 


THE MILLIONAIRE SENATORS 


Colorado’s golden opportunity was also 
grasped by the man of law, and the bar in 
Denver has been the way to various big for- 
tunes. In the brilliant legal group which 
amassed millions the late Senator Charles 
J. Hughes was a conspicuous figure. Into 
the clash and turmoil of a rough and mighty 
empire - building he helped to bring the 
majesty and permanency of order. 

He was a Missourian by birth, and as a 
very young man taught mathematics at 
Richmond College, in that State. There de- 
veloped one of the interesting relationships 
of his life. In the college faculty at the same 
time was a tall, dignified, scholarly Ken- 
tuckian, James Lane Allen by name, an in- 
structor in English and Greek. Hughes 
and Allen shared the same bedroom over 
the principal grocery - store of the town. 
Each of these struggling teachers later 
achieved high place. Allen added his na- 
tive State to the domain of American fiction. 
Hughes became one of the greatest lawyers 
of the West and a Senator of the United 
States. 

After his teaching experience, Mr. Hughes 
studied law at the University of Missouri, 
and began to practise at Richmond. One 
day, while out driving, he was caught by a 
cyclone and hurled into a tree, sustaining 
injuries which made him lame for life. In 
1879 he moved to Denver, and formed a 
law partnership with his uncle, General 
Bela Hughes, one of the potent figures of 
the State. 

The younger Hughes specialized in mi- 
ning law, and became perhaps the most 
eminent authority in the country. He es- 
tablished the legal precedent in what is 
known as the apex theory, which for years 
had been the most vexed and costly problem 
in mining litigation. He espoused the doc- 
trine that a lode or vein that begins in one 
mine and extends to another is, within cer- 
tain limits, the property of the first owner. 
He established this point in the celebrated 
Durant-Emma case, which involved at least 
ten million dollars. His success in this 
instance naturally brought him some of the 
richest cases in the mining regions. 

He also specialized in the water laws of 
arid States, and here, too, he established his 
supremacy. His corporation practise was 
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also extensive. He was counsel for the Den- 
ver Tramway, the Denver Waterworks, and 
the Moffat banking and railroad interests. 
In 1908 he was elected United States Sena- 
tor, and he held that post at the time of his 
death, last year. In the Senate he impressed 
his scholarship and force, for he was a man 
of rare mental attainments. His son, Ger- 
ald Hughes, has succeeded to his practise. 

Colorado has had at least three other mil- 
lionaire United States Senators. Foremost 
among them, perhaps, was the magnetic Ed- 
ward O. Wolcott, whose Puritan blood was 
in strange contrast with his Western dash 
and sparkle. Of rarely engaging personal- 
ity, a lawyer of unusual insight, an orator 
of convincing power, he sped like a meteor 
through the political sky. 

Senator Wolcott was born in Massachu- 
setts, was graduated in law from Harvard, 
and came to Colorado, where he settled at 
Black Hawk. It was a wild region of 
rich mines, and Wolcott became part of it. 
He was put up as a candidate for district 
attorney, and the wiseacres shook their 
heads; but after his election he performed 
a miracle, for he cleaned up the five coun- 
ties of his district and put the fear of the 
law into the heart of the reckless miner. 

From that point his rise was rapid. He 
went successively to the State Legislature 
and the United States Senate. During his 
life he made and lost several fortunes. He 
made a big strike when Creede was opened 
up. He was liberal and reckless with his 
money, a bon vivant, and an epicure. 

A man of different temperament is for- 
mer Senator Thomas M. Patterson, once a 
poor Irish lad, now long entrenched in po- 
litical power in his State. He came to Colo- 
rado by way of Indiana, and had achieved 
eminence as a lawyer before he was thirty. 
In 1890 he bought the Rocky Mountain 
News, the oldest newspaper in Colorado, 
which he has made a constructive force. 

The present United States Senator from 
Colorado—for Hughes’s seat is vacant—is 
Simon Guggenheim, one of the seven sons 
of the sagacious old Philadelphia Hebrew 
who created the powerful dynasty that con- 
trols the smelting business of the United 
States. Like his brothers, Senator Guggen- 
heim is a business man of consummate abil- 
ity and vision. He came to Colorado when 
he was twenty-one, to take charge of the 
Guggenheim smelter at Pueblo, and he has 
been a Coloradoan ever since. 

This narrative, long as it seems, might be 
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continued to much greater length, for I have 
only dipped here and there into Denver's 
golden record. Among the city’s other mil- 
lionaires one finds a variety of activity 
and talent. Take the career of Chester 
S. Morey, who came to Colorado for his 
health after he had amassed a small com- 
petency as a traveling grocery - salesman. 
He saw the possibilities that lay in the 
raising of sugar-beets, and financed the early 
experiments. As a result, he is now the 
accredited head of an industry which repre- 
sents in Colorado alone a capitalization of 
twenty million dollars, and which is a bene- 
ficial factor in the West’s advance. 

No less interesting was the rise of his 
associate, Charles Boettcher, who landed in 
New York, in the seventies, as a poor Ger- 
man immigrant. Now he is a multimil- 
lionaire, having made his money in pack- 
ing, cement, and sugar. 

John C. Osgood was an obscure book- 
keeper in a New York commission house 
before he was swept to the West. To-day 
he is one of the richest of Denver's capital- 
ists. He organized the Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Company—now owned by the Rocke- 
fellers—and was its first president. 

No shift in Western fortune is more pic- 
turesque than that which lifted William 
Barth from his seat at a shoemaker’s bench 
to the distinction of being Denver's largest 
owner of realty. Like Walter Cheesman, 
he bought land in the early days, and pros- 
perity did the rest. 

And so with men like Dennis Sheedy, 
who rose from gulch-miner to merchant 
prince; Henry M. Porter, who developed 
from grocer’s clerk to corporation magnate; 
John F. Campion, who wielded a pick in 
Leadville, and is now a captain of capital; 
and others of that courageous army that 
came West with a shoestring, as it were, 
and converted it into a chain of gold. 

Yet Denver’s story is only part of Colo- 
rado’s marvelous romance of riches, for at 
Colorado Springs alone there is a whole 
gallery of millionaires, long headed by the 
late General William J. Palmer, who was 
a master-builder of fortune. 

The Denver millionaire is, after all, akin 
to his self-made brother elsewhere through- 
out the nation. He is a little more native, 
and his task is different, for along the Great 
Divide man has plucked the golden heart 
out of the mountain and made the desert 
bloom. Yet even here he is merely part of 
the larger American achievement. 











THE GREAT NATIONAL 
CONVENTIONS 


THEIR ORIGIN 


AND RECORD — HOW THE PRESIDENTIAL PREF- 


ERENCE PRIMARY IS ABOUT TO OPEN A NEW 
CHAPTER OF OUR POLITICAL HISTORY 


BY JUDSON C. WELLIVER 


, ‘HE national convention system of 
nominating candidates for the Pres- 
idency and the Vice-Presidency, 

after two generations as the very keystone 

of the American political system, will reach 
its climax and enter its decadence in the 
great conventions of this year. 

History will probably have to record that 
after 1912 the quadrennial councils of the 
great parties changed in character, lost in 
significance, and sank into comparative un- 
importance. 

If you have never attended a national 
convention, do it this year. Hereafter it 
is likely that there will be no more of them, 
such as have punctuated the history of party 
politics for eighty years. The national con- 
ventions of the future seem destined to be 
mere recording instruments, like the elec- 
toral college. 

The function of President-making, the 
power of administering the “double cross” 
through political manipulation, the great 
business of exercising discretion as to can- 
didates, of selecting or submerging issues, 
of raising up and putting down personal- 
ities, of making and unmaking men and 
their careers in one hour of frenzied enthu- 
siasm or panic-stricken riot —all this is 
about to be taken away from the national 
convention. 

This will be a revolutionary change in 
political methods and conditions. We can 
as yet only conjecture its ultimate effects. 
But we are on its threshold; we can peer far 
enough into the future to justify some pretty 
confident guesses; and, realizing that this 
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change is surely at hand, we can hardly 
deny a special and peculiar interest in the 
epoch-making gatherings of this year. 

There is much in present political con- 
ditions to warrant the expectation that the 
old system will go out in a blaze of glory, 
a dramatic burst of political pyrotechnics 
that will emphasize the conventions of this 
year as not merely the end of a system, but 
as perhaps its most impressive memorials. 

All the experience of the world has never 
developed ancther institution like the Amer- 
ican political convention. It is unique, swi 
generis. It has been one of the most im- 
portant instrumentalities for upbuilding the 
two-party system, which has been so stri- 
king a feature of our political life. It has 
loaned itself to the concentration of con- 
trol, the aggrandizement of bosses, the de- 
struction of leaders, and the elevation of 
mediocrity. It has been largely responsible 
for the fact that for two generations most 
of our Presidents have, to a greater or less 
extent, been political accidents, the products 
of mysterious operations in which the actual 
deserts of men and the real needs of the 
nation have weighed but lightly as against 
the interest of party, the power of combina- 
tion, the dictates of expediency, and the 
favor of bosses. 

The political convention explains why 
Clay could not be President, while Pierce 
could; why Blaine, in 1876, could not lead 
the party of which he was the foremost figure, 
while that party could take up the obscure 
Hayes; why Seward was not the Repub- 
lican nominee in 1860, instead of Lincoln; 
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why the “war hero” has been so often made 
President that we have seemed almost to be 
military-mad, instead of the most peaceful 
of great peoples; why the Presidency has so 
often sought available unknowns, instead 
of the real leaders of national thought and 
policy. 

To say all this, and more that might be 
said without violation of historic verity, is 
not necessarily to condemn the convention 
system as it has served the nation in the 
past. When it was born out of the Con- 


gressional caucus plan of nominating can- , 


didates for the Presidency, the convention 
was a long step toward a more popular 
method of political management, toward 
taking the government back to the people. 
During most of its existence, the system 
has been preferable to any other for which 
the country was prepared. It has brought 
good as well as bad results. 

It was conceived in the desire of the great 
mass of people to have a larger part in the 
direction of their government. It will 
presently lose its tremendous place and 
power in our political scheme, simply be- 
cause the people are now prepared for an- 
other step forward, another move toward 
more direct and effective domination of 
their public business. 

THE 


THE COMING OF PRIMARY 


The change will result from the general 
adoption of the Presidential preference 
primary system, under which each State 
will nominate its delegates by popular vote 
of the members of each party, and instruct 
them whom they are to support. In time, 
probably, there will come the nation-wide 
Presidential primary, which will take from 
the convention the power of nominating 
candidates, and leave to it only the business 
of making a declaration of principles. 

Even this platform carpentry may not 
long be left to the delegates alone, for very 
possibly some application of the referen- 
dum idea will be devised, to let the people 
of each party indicate the issues on which 
they wish to appeal for national support. 

That we are on the verge of this revolu- 
tion is conceded by political observers who 
have recently noted the wide-flung sweep of 
the movement for primary selection and in- 
struction of delegates. The admission comes 
alike from those who favor the change and 
those who oppose it. All recognize it as 
inevitable. 

A little consideration of the origin and 
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development of the convention will help to 
an understanding of the evolution that is 
now in progress. 

For the first three campaigns after the 
Constitution was adopted, there were neither 
conventions, nominations, nor platforms. 
Then, beginning in 1800, seven elections 
followed in which there were no conven- 
tions or platforms. Nominations were made 
in very informal fashion, commonly by 
caucus of the Congressional representatives 
of each party. Under this system the power 
of “King Caucus” grew up; the party 
caucus nominated its candidate, made its 
policy, and was the whole organization. 

The people back home grew increasingly 
restive under this system. They noted that 
a little group of the Virginia aristocracy 
managed to control the Presidency most of 
the time, electing Washington, Jefferson, 
Madison, and Monroe for an aggregate of 
thirty-two years, and letting the chief magis- 
tracy get away from Virginia only during 
the four years of John Adams. 

In 1824, the people were ready for the 
shock which the election of John Quincy 
Adams gave them. Andrew Jackson re- 
ceived more than three votes to every two 
cast for Adams, but neither candidate had 
a majority in the electoral college. The 
election was thrown into the House, and 
Adams was chosen. The people thereupon 
busied themselves to make sure that their 
voice should be heard four years later. 
They were for Jackson, and they meant it. 

The first thing their uprising accom- 
plished was the amendment of the State 
laws which in several commonwealths had 
permitted the Legislatures to choose the 
electors, thereby leaving the people out of 
it entirely. Before the next election, in 
1828, all but one State changed to the plan 
of popular choice of electors, the exception 
being South Carolina. 

But this was only a beginning. Property 
and other qualifications had greatly restrict- 
ed the number of voters. These began to 
be swept away, and from 1824 to 1828 
the popular vote for President more than 
trebled, jumping from 352,000 to 1,156,000. 
The government was getting down to the 
people with a vengeance. 

In 1828, Adams and Jackson were again 
the candidates; and this time Jackson won. 
At the end of four years he asked reelection, 
and was bitterly opposed by the old aristo- 
cratic and conservative régime. Then the 
people took another step toward populari- 
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zing elections — they invented the national 
convention. Both parties held conventions; 
both were in Baltimore; the Democrats 
named Jackson, the National Republicans 
presented Clay; and Jackson won hand- 
somely. 

In the Democratic convention of that 
year the rule was adopted that to nominate 
a candidate two-thirds of the convention 
must support him. Thus began the two- 
thirds rule, which has persisted ever since 
in Democratic conventions. There have 
been threats of abolishing it at various 
times, and the same threats are heard in 
this year of grace 1912. 

HOW THE CONVENTION HAS WORKED 


The national convention has been a fine 
field of opportunity for the payment of 
political debts, the wiping out of ancient 
grudges, the exploitation of fantastic claims, 
the promotion of military idols, and the 
development of statesmen out of mediocri- 
ties not previously suspected of any special 
ability. The record indicates that since the 
convention system came into domination, 
delegates have generally preferred to ig- 
nore the trained public man of proved rec- 
ord and known views, and to prefer either 
the military hero or the comparatively un- 
known publicist. “ Availability” has been 
the test; and in the application of that test 
has lain the opportunity for endless in- 
trigue, plotting, trading, and knifing. 

Therein has consisted much of the fas- 
cination of the national convention as a 
great human show. In it have been fo- 
cused the ambitions and the yearnings, the 
loyalties and the hatreds, the devotion and 
the enmities, of our whole public life. It 
has been the forum for the issues and the 
ideals, the hopes and the fears, the enthu- 
siasms and the cold calculations, of the 
better part of a century. It has brought 
into their strongest contrast the avarice 
and the generosity, the self-interest and the 
altruism, the sordidness and the patriotism, 
of a nation’s leadership. Greatness and 
littleness, heroism and cowardice, nobility 
and wretchedness, have fought their sham 
battles—for these are always sham battles— 





across its stage, under its calcium lights, for 
eight decades. 

It has denied to popular idols the well- 
earned reward of a lifetime of service to 
party and nation; and in the moment of 
performing that ungracious act, it has raised 
unknowns, on the pinnacle of expediency, 
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to the highest eminence any nation can con- 
fer. It has been capable of the coldest, 
most calculating consideration of measures; 
and again it has yielded to the appeal of 
silver-throated eloquence, and given its 
richest reward to the man who could en- 
trance it with the charm of personality and 
sway it with the power of impassioned 
appeal. 

It has been the point of contact, the 
méeting-place and battle-ground, of all that 
is best and worst in public affairs. It has 
been ruled at times by consideration of the 
cheapest expediency, and again by the 
loftiest purpose of service. The same con- 
vention has yielded to the tawdriest trick- 
ery, and then faced about to perform, un- 
flinching, a duty that seemed to risk both 
party fate and national peace. 

For example, if the accepted story is true, 
Lincoln’s managers forced his first nomina- 
tion by the highly practical expedient of 
packing the galleries with a claque of 
Chicago shouters, while their opponents 
were parading the streets for Seward; but 
they made that nomination with full reali- 
zation that it probably meant secession, and 
then either disunion or civil war. They 
were mean enough to do a scurvy trick, but 
great enough to make a platform and name 
a candidate that saved the nation. 


THE ILL LUCK OF REAL LEADERS 


What with the dark horses and the care- 
fully groomed “ war heroes,” the real states- 
men and constructive leaders in affairs have 
had rather a poor chance in national cam- 
paigns. The dark horse has won many a 
nomination race simply because he was dark 
—sufficiently obscure to have been saved 
from the enmities and jealousies that weak- 
ened more prominent men, and from the 
misfortune of having views on dangerous 
questions so well known that they could not 
readily be readjusted to the necessities of 
the moment. 

Clay could not be President; Webster 
could not; Calhoun and Cass could not; 
Seward and Douglas could not; Tilden and 
Blaine could not. 

The conventions and the people have been 
about equally unkind to the statesmen. 
Clay was three times nominated for Presi- 
dent, and three times defeated by the peo- 
ple; twice he was put aside by the party 
whose real intellectual leader he was, in 
order that it might yield to expediency and 
name a “war hero.” Once the hero was 
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Harrison, and he was elected. Again, he 
was Taylor, and he, too, won at the polls. 

Start from the beginning. The states- 
men held the Presidency for the first forty 
years—that is, till the close of the second 
Adams administration. Then came the era 
of heroes, dark horses, and expediency. 
Jackson was elected because of New Or- 
leans and the Horseshoe Bend; he dictated 
the succession of Van Buren. Harrison 
earned the Presidency at the Miami and 
Fort Meigs. Polk was about as gloomy a 
dark horse as could be groomed in a sub- 
cellar at midnight. Taylor was a hero of 
the Mexican War. 

Franklin Pierce was nominated on the 
forty-ninth ballot in a convention in which 
he never received a vote during the first 
thirty ballots. He beat out a fine field of 
statesmen—Lewis Cass, James Buchanan, 
Stephen A. Douglas, and William L. Marcy. 
It is worth recalling, too, that Pierce had 
the war-hero business on his side, for he 
had made a creditable record as a brigadier 
in the Mexican War, and it helped to make 
him available. 

In 1856 the statesman side won, for Bu- 
chanan was a trained and experienced pub- 
lic man; but 1860 saw the statesman, 
Douglas, go down before the inexperienced 
Lincoln, whom most of the Republican 
convention did not want, who was not then 
regarded by the majority of his party as 
in the statesman class, yet who showed him- 
self the master of all the statesmen. It may 
be said that Lincoln’s debates with Douglas 
had proved him a statesman, but they did 
not carry conviction of that fact to the con- 
vention that first nominated him. 

In 1864 the now accepted statesmanship 
of Lincoln won against the war hero, Mc- 
Clellan; but in 1868 the war hero Grant 
defeated Greeley, who must be reckoned in 
the statesman class. Hayes, a dark horse, 
was available in 1876 because he had car- 
ried Ohio, and because he had a good war 
record; so he defeated the statesman Blaine 
in the convention and the statesman Tilden 
at the polls. 

In 1880 we see the statesmen—Blaine, 
Sherman, Edmunds, Windom, Washburne— 
and the war hero, Grant, defeated in the 
Republican convention by another dark 
horse with a war record, Garfield. In the 
Democratic convention, General Hancock 


downed a big field of statesmen—Bayard, 
Payne, Thurman, Field, Morrison, Tilden, 
Garfield 


Seymour, and Hendricks. and 
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Hancock were both soldier candidates, so it 
was war hero against war hero, Garfield, 
however, having claim also to be in the 
statesman class. 


CONVENTIONS OF THE LAST THIRTY YEARS 


Four years later, statesmanship won in 
both conventions, and Blaine and Cleve- 
land were the nominees. The voters made 
the rule still good, by defeating the man of 
long note and well-known career, and elect- 
ing the man whose record was short enough 
to make it less a vehicle for bearing ani- 
mosities and prejudices. 

Four years more, and in 1888 the re- 
nominated Cleveland, carrying the states- 
man’s handicap of accumulated enmities, 
was defeated by Harrison—not quite a dark 
horse, but near it, for the Republican nomi- 
nation. Among Harrison’s most effective 
qualifications was a war record. In 1892 
this result was reversed, Cleveland beating 
Harrison. 

Pursuing the record, what shall we say 
of 1896? There is much misconception 
afloat about the Democratic convention of 
that year. It is often mentioned as a case 
in which the candidate with a majority was 
defeated through inability to muster two- 
thirds of the votes. But in fact “Silver 
Dick” Bland never had a majority either 
of the convention or of the number voting. 
There were nine hundred and thirty dele- 
gates entitled to vote. Even with more than 
one hundred and sixty refusing to vote on 
candidates, Mr. Bland, while leading at the 
start, never was even close to a majority. 
Moreover, William Jennings Bryan, who is 
commonly looked upon as the most spec- 
tacular dark horse that ever ran away with 
a nomination, was in fact a good second 
on every ballot taken, until he was nomi- 
nated on the fifth. 

Bryan, however, had not been regarded 
seriously as a possibility by anybody save 
himself till after he had delivered his fa- 
mous “cross of gold” oration. Perhaps, 
if he had not made that speech, Bland 
would have opened with a majority. Cer- 
tainly the Missourian was a strong leader 
when the delegates gathered. He and the 
rest of the statesmanly possibilities—Boies, 
Pattison, McLean, and the others—were all 
defeated by the dark horse that had strag- 
gled into the convention, at its opening, as 
head of a contesting delegation. 

In the Republican convention that year 
the statesmanship side won, McKinley being 
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nominated because of his record in Con- 
gress. It is interesting, however, to note 
that of the men who received votes he was 
the only one with a war record. 

The situation in 1900 was a repetition of 
1896. In 1904 Roosevelt was nominated 
on his record as a statesman, made im an 
inherited term as President. But the op- 
portunity to make that record was owing 
largely to a war record. In 1908 Mr. Taft, 
with no war record, but a long record of 
statecraft, was nominated from a field of 
the statesman school. 


BRYAN’S REMARKABLE STRATEGY 


The history of national convention is re- 
plete with splendid dramatic incidents. 
What a master of the psychology of great 
gatherings must Bryan have been, who not 
only nominated himself with one speech, 
but planned it with care and confidence, 
and forecast his own success! In that full 
political year of 1896 the Republican con- 
vention met at St. Louis on June 16, and 
nominated Mr. McKinley. The Democrats 
were to meet on July 7, in Chicago. Mr. 
Bryan had been a Congressman from 
Nebraska, and had gained some reputation 
as an orator and a young man of sturdy 
convictions and radical views. He had 
fought for control of the Nebraska delega- 
tion and lost; so he went as head of a con- 
testing delegation. 

Mr. Bryan was then employed on an 
Omaha newspaper, and attended the Re- 
publican convention as a correspondent. 
While he was at St. Louis, he confided to 
some of his close friends his belief that he 
would be nominated for President by the 
Democrats. ‘There seems to be no doubt, 
from the testimony of various people with 
whom he talked at that period, that he sin- 
cerely believed himself to be the man of 
the hour. The amiable friends to whom 
he confessed his expectations—blasé old 
newspaper men who had learned to dis- 
count everybody's enthusiasms—nodded to 
one another and significantly touched their 
foreheads when they recounted the incident 
as an amusing bon mot. 

Yet Mr. Bryan was right. He had the 
orator’s unerring instinct for the psychology 
of crowds. He had laid his plans. He 
could see every move and its sure effect. 
He must fight his way in, with his contest- 
ing delegation ; and he knew how he would 
do that. Then he would represent his State 
on the platform committee, and this would 
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give him prestige and the chance to speak. 
He could foresee that long, bitter fight over 
the adoption of the platform, with the gold 
men in the minority, but able to command 
the best orators and managers. 

He could anticipate the growing grievance 
of the majority, as they saw the debate 
going against them because of their need 
of a voice. Then, when they were at just 
the right point to be carried away by the 
champion who could seize their banner, and 
bear it above all others in the forensic tour- 
ney, he would go forward with that speech, 
that wonderful voice, that magnetic pres- 
ence, that commanding personality. 

The outcome he did not doubt. Why 
should he? He had done quite as com- 
manding things on other occasions; and 
Mr. Bryan was wise enough to understand 
that a national convention is just the sort 
of powder-magazine to be set afire by that 
sort of spark. It is waiting for sensations; 
it looks for heroes; it wants a Mirabeau 
who can inflame and command it. 

True, Mr. Bryan knew that the eloquence 
of Ingersoll had failed to nominate Blaine 
in 1876, and that in 1880 the splendid 
periods of Conkling had been futile in the 
same cause. But what of that? Bryan was 
going to plead his own cause, not another’s. 
He was going to surprise his convention; 
neither Ingersoll nor Conkiing had had such 
an advantage. He was going to await his 
moment, to take advantage of the precise 
psychological adjustment; that had not been 
their privilege. 

And finally, Mr. Bryan knew that he was 
not Ingersoll or Conkling, but Bryan. Can 
it be doubted that, with all the splendid 
confidence that justifies the egotism of 
genius, he fully believed he could succeed 
where others had failed? 

THE DEMOCRATS’ TWO-THIRDS RULE 


Democratic convention rules have _per- 
sistently been less democratic than those 
of the other parties. The two-thirds rule is 
manifestly undemocratic. In Republican 
conventions, majority rule prevails. 

The two-thirds rule has probably changed 
the result in several Democratic conventions, 
but it has only once prevented the nomina- 
tion of a man who had an actual majority 
at the outset. That was in 1844, when Van 
Buren aspired to be nominated a second 
time by the Democrats. The two-thirds 
rule defeated Van Buren; and the story is 
worth recalling. 




















Texas was knocking at the doors of the 
Union, and the South wanted her admission. 
Van Buren wanted to keep that issue out 
of the fight. After many delegates had 
been chosen who favored the President, the 
story gained publicity that he and Clay— 
who was going to be the Whig candidate— 
had secretly agreed to ignore the Texas 
question. When this became known, shortly 
before the Democratic convention, it caused 
a huge sensation. The Southern delegates 
instructed for Van Buren did not want an 
anti-Texas man nominated. 

Despite Texas and everything else, the 
President had a majority, and his forces 
tried desperately to repeal the two-thirds 
rule. They failed, and though Van Buren 
received a majority of thirteen votes on first 
ballot, he never had a chance to win. 
Delegates who felt that they must obey in- 
structions on first ballot, but who were pray- 
ing that the New York man might lose, 
refused to repeal the rule, and used it to 
defeat him. After the first vote he lost 
regularly, and on the eighth James Knox 
Polk was nominated. 

This, likewise, was the first time that a 
dark horse had cantered away with the 
purse in a national convention. Polk was 
the darkest of the dark ones. Not a vote 
was cast for him till the eighth ballot, when 
he got forty-four. Down to that time Van 
Buren had been regularly losing, and Lewis 
Cass as regularly gaining. On the seventh, 
it looked as if Cass was sure to land the 
prize; but the sudden projection of the 
Tennessee man into the situation stampeded 
the convention. Polk was in reality Jack- 
son’s candidate, and Old Hickory had prob- 
ably planned the coup with much care. 
Anyhow, the convention riotously broke 
away from all moorings on the ninth ballot, 
and Polk was nominated. 

The two-thirds rule of the Democrats is, 
of course, distinctly opposed to majority 
government. So is their “unit rule,” which 
permits a State convention to direct that 
the delegates to the national gathering shall 
vote as a unit for the candidate favored by 
a majority of the delegation. 

THE UNIT RULE 

For instance, this year, New York will 
have ninety delegates in each national con- 
vention. The Democratic delegation will 
probably be bound by the unit rule. If 
forty-six of its members favor Governor 
Wilson for President, they will be able, 
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under this rule, to vote the entire ninety 
for him. 

The Republicans have gone so far in the 
opposite direction that since 1876 it has 
been uniformly held that the national con- 
vention will not recognize any unit rule, 
even should a State convention undertake 
to impose one. So, even if the New York 
Republican convention should this year in- 
struct its delegates to Chicago to vote as a 
unit, the instruction would be worthless. 
Eighty-nine delegates might be agreed, but 
if one objected, and demanded a poll of the 
delegation, it would be granted, and the 
one eccentric could have his vote recorded 
to suit himself. 

It is not difficult to understand how the 
diverse attitudes on this matter grew up. 
The Republicans, being federalists, regard 
the convention as a national affair. The 
Democrats, being traditionally devoted to 
the State sovereignty view, regard it as a 
congress of the States, each State being a law 
unto itself, and entitled to act as a unit if 
it chooses. 

Not nearly all the States impose the unit 
rule on their Democratic delegations; per- 
haps the average is about half. The rule 
was accepted in Republican conventions 
down to 1876, when it was rejected, and 
has never been permitted since, so far as I 
have been able to learn. 

The difference between a unit-rule and 
an individual-rule convention is very wide. 
The unit rule tends to make Democratic 
conventions undemocratic by increasing the 
power of the bosses. It is largely because 
of the influence thus derived that Tammany 
is so great a force in Democratic conven- 
tions, and that New York is usually a big- 
ger factor in Democratic than in Republican 
conventions. 


WHERE THE CONVENTIONS HAVE MET 


A little study of the geography of national 
conventions will not be without interest. In 
1832 all three parties—Democrats, Anti- 
Masons, and National Republicans—met in 
Baltimore. Four years later the Democrats 
met in Baltimore, Whigs in Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, and the abolition party start- 
ed the movement that led to the founding 
of Republicanism with a little convention 
at Warsaw, New York. 

From that time the Democrats held con- 
ventions at Baltimore until 1856, when they 
went to Cincinnati. It was the earliest 
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the Alleghanies. The old Whig party was 
not quite so devoted to Baltimore as were 
the Democrats, but that city received most 
of their convention favors. The minor 
parties scattered their seeds of kindness 
about among minor cities. 

New York has been unique among Ameri- 
can cities with great attractions and facili- 
ties, in that within what may be called the 
era of modern politics it has never had a 
first-class or second-class convention. In 
1868 the Democratic convention met there, 
and this is the only campaign in which New 
York appears as the entertainer of a con- 
vention. 

The “equal rights” party held its first 
national convention in 1884 at San Fran- 
cisco. There is interest, at least, in the 
thought that although it had to wait twenty- 
seven years, that party saw its principles 
win their greatest victory in California last 
year, when that State adopted the equal 
suffrage amendment to its constitution. 

From the beginning, the record shows 
Baltimore as the leading convention city, 
with sixteen first-class gatherings to its 
credit. Chicago, though it arrived later— 
it never got a convention till 1860—has 
eleven scalps in its belt. Taking no ac- 
count of strictly minor and negligible con- 
ventions, Philadelphia has had six of real 
importance; St. Louis, five; Indianapolis, 
three; Cincinnati, three; Buffalo, two. One 
each has gone to Harrisburg, Kansas City, 
Denver, Warsaw, Pittsburgh, Charleston, 
Cleveland, Minneapolis, Omaha, and New 
York. 

In recent years, Chicago has held an 
easy lead, and to-day it is easily the favor- 
ite convention city. Baltimore used to get 
them partly because it was centrally located, 
and partly because it was on the dividing- 
line between North and South. Latterly, 
Chicago has been favored because it is half- 
way between East and West, and for the 
excellent practical reason that it can supply 
plenty of rooms with baths. 


THE SOCIAL ASPECT OF A CONVENTION 


At a time when it seems certain that a 
great change is coming over the system of 
making nominations—a change that will 
greatly reduce the importance of both State 
and national conventions—the social as- 
pects of these great gatherings deserve 
mention. 

There will be one thousand and seventy- 
six delegates in the Republican convention 


this year, and one thousand and ninety- 
four in the Democratic. Many of the State 
gatherings are still more numerous; and the 
convention—district, State, national—has 
grown to be a great social affair. The 
Western commonwealths generally have 
much larger conventions than the Eastern; 
and these large assemblies, in communities 
where the area is wide, distances great, and 
populations sparse, have become a really 
valuable means of making people in widely 
separated sections mutually acquainted. 

In a State like Iowa, “everybody” knows 
“everybody” else who is worth while. If 
you will inquire into it, you will find that 
this means that “everybody” who goes to 
conventions knows “everybody” else who 
goes. In the course of a political genera- 
tion, such a custom brings a vast number 
of people together, most of them prominent 
in their home communities, and produces a 
feeling of acquaintance, State unity, and 
solidarity that could not very well be known 
otherwise. 

A national convention, in this regard, 
does for the nation what the State conven- 
tion does for the State. I know scores of 
political old-timers who boast that they have 
not missed a national convention of their 
party for twenty or twenty-four or twenty- 
eight years. Indeed, there are a good many 
people who make it a point to go regularly 
to the national conventions of both parties, 
and who are proud of their record and their 
wide acquaintance. 

The business of a great convention may 
be divided into two parts. The public knows 
most about the public, spectacular part, 
transacted in the open sessions, for which 
the greatest halls in the land are required. 
No town can hope to get a first-class or 
second-class political convention that can- 
not offer the facilities of a modern audi- 
torium capable of holding a huge audience. 

Yet the public sessions are commonly 
merely ratification meetings which formally 
approve the plans made in advance by com- 
mittees or private conferences. There are 
exceptions, of course. The nominal business 
of nominating a candidate for President or 
Vice-President is done on the floor of the 
convention. The great debate over the 
platform takes place in the convention, but 
only after it has been carefully gone over 
in the committee on resolutions. 

The convention is the final arbiter, but 
its decision is very apt to be practically 
certain in advance. It is the exceptional 














occasion, when there is a close division, 
and only the actual votes of the full con- 
vention can decide, that provides the great 
dramatic spectacles, the possibilities of 
“ stampedes,” the opportunity for the con- 
vention orator to sway multitudes and force 
decisions on momentous issues. Nearly all 
conventions have, at some point in their 
progress, a division of this sort. None ever 
manages to be dull or uninteresting. 


THE “DEMONSTRATION ” NUISANCE 


The convention “demonstration” has 
become one of the worst features of the 
business. It consists of a combination riot, 
class-rush, and Fourth of July celebration, 
with a few football scrimmages thrown in 
for good measure. It is simply a test of 
lung endurance. Theoretically, it is a spon- 
taneous outburst of enthusiasm over the 
naming of some popular character or issue. 
Actually, it is a farce and a nuisance. 

If there are five candidates for the Presi- 
dency, for instance, before the Democratic 
convention this year, each of them will get 
a “demonstration” when his name is put 
in nomination. The followers of each will 
feel bound, in common decency, political 
correctness, and recognition of precedence, 
to give their favorite a longer demonstration 
than any other. I heard a Democratic 
convention “demonstrate” in honor of Mr. 
Bryan’s name—let’s see, was it nineteen or 
twenty-nine minutes? I think the latter; 
anyhow, it seemed half an afternoon, for it 
was one of the hottest July days that Kan- 
sas City could produce. 

Now, suppose Champ Clark is the first 
man named before this year’s Democratic 
convention, and suppose he gets fifteen min- 
utes of applause. That much yelling and 
war-dancing is quite a strain on both par- 
ticipants and auditors. But it will only 
mean that the followers of the next man— 
say he is Mr. Underwood—must go the 
Clark folks one better, and must tear out 
their own vocal organs for eighteen minutes. 
Then will come, say, Governor Wilson. 
He must raise the limit on all predecessors; 
and so on. 

You will see regularly organized squads 
of noise-boosters, waving flags, jumping on 
chairs, leading the ruction, organizing pro- 
cessions with banners; and behind them 
will be cool-headed managers, watches in 
hand, timing the performance, and giving 
the necessary signals to make sure that the 
“enthusiasm” thus highly organized shall 
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not be allowed to die out till the necessary 
time-limit has been reached. Oh, there’s a 
lot of stage management and generalship in 
putting on and pulling off a_ perfectly 
“spontaneous” manifestation of uncon- 
trollable enthusiasm! 

Such machine-made demonstrations ought 
to be enjoined. A court that would issue a 
permanent restraining order against them 
would do a public service. To say this is 
not to decry the outbursts of real applause 
that are easily differentiated from these or- 
ganized affairs. Such men as Ingersoll and 
Bryan couldn’t be kept from setting a con- 
vention wild, even if they were gagged and 
their audiences had ears filled with cotton. 
But that’s different. It’s the formal, bogus, 
shop-worn demonstration that ought to be 
suppressed. 

Conventions, being very human and very 
volatile, are mighty poor places for serious, 
constructive business. People get tremen- 
dously excited over the question whether 
one man or another is to be nominated for 
the Presidency. There the real effective 
interest stops abruptly. The nomination 
for second place is tossed out to somebody 
whose geography will correctly “ balance the 
ticket,” or who has been quietly engineered 
into a position of vantage by a cool-headed 
group of. backers. The Vice-Presidency 
ought not to be thus cavalierly treated. For 
about one-third of our Executives, it has 
been a stepping-stone to the Presidency. 

Yet a more grave dereliction of national 
conventions is their too frequent failure to 
be quite square with the people about ma- 
king platforms. While the delegates are 
wearing themselves out whooping ’er up for 
Presidential favorites, nobody has time to 
think of the very important, if rather dull, 
business of platform-writing: The plat- 
form, therefore, is too likely to come forth 
a skilful collation of platitudes, compro- 
mises, and ambiguities, capable of as many 
constructions es campaigning exigencies 
may require, and worthless as a beacon to 
be set up to guide a great nation’s progress 
for four years. 

Platforms need to be made more care- 
fully, taken more seriously by their framers, 
and followed more conscientiously by the 
party in power. In the new political era 
on which we are manifestly entering, it is 
to be hoped that they will be reformed, and 
the people will get a more direct and im- 
portant part in their making, as well as in 
the nomination of Presidents. 












A PLAIN TALK ABOUT 
He RECALL 


WHAT IT MEANS AS APPLIED IN A COMMON-SENSE WAY TO THE 
BUSINESS OF GOVERNMENT 


BY FRANK A. MUNSEY 


HAT is the recall, which is now 
provoking so wide and heated a 


discussion from one end of this 
country to the other? How many of us 
actually know what it means in kindergarten 
simplicity ? 

I ask these questions because of a_very 
confused idea of the recall that I find among 
my friends and acquaintances and the gen- 
eral public, and the horror with which it is 
commonly regarded. 

The discussion of the recall is not con- 
fined to the Republican party alone. It is 
nation-wide, and has its grip on the Demo- 
cratic party and on all voters of whatever 
political faith. 

The recall is a comparatively new idea 
in American politics, though it has been in 
force for several years in some of our far 
Western States. Is it so dreadful and dan- 
gerous a thing as it is pictured, and are the 
people who contend for it as mad as those 
who oppose it consider them? 

Let us see what it is like. Every woman 
who employs a cook practises the recall. 
All women who have servants practise the 
recall, and always have practised it with 
regard to their servants. 

No woman who manages her home wisely 
and well would retain a cook in her employ 
for very long if that cook could not produce 
satisfactory food for the table, or if she 
were dishonest, intemperate, or in any way 
incapable. To discharge this inefficient 
cook is to recall her—nothing more, noth- 
ing less. 

Every man who employs other men prac- 
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tises the recall, and all employers in all 
time have practised the recall. No man is 
clever enough to select with unerring cer- 
tainty the right man in every case for a 
particular job. When he finds he has made 
a mistake, what does he do? Does he let 
the inefficient employee remain on the job, 
and let the job go to pieces, or does he recall 
the man and put some one else on the job 
who will measure up to it and can handle 
it successfully ? 

The answer is too plain to necessitate 
any considerable discussion. The fact is 
that, under conditions like these, either the 
incapable man is recalled, or the head of 
the house is recalled. The recall of the 
head of the house may be through the bank- 
ruptcy courts, or through some other less 
drastic method of being driven out of busi- 
ness. One or the other is sure to happen. 

This is just what has been going on for 
centuries in the industrial and business 
world, and just what will go on throughout 
time. It applies alike in all phases of in- 
dustry and activity, applies on the farm as 
well as in the counting-room, applies in 
railroading and shipping, in manufactures, 
in banking, in commerce, in the educational 
world, and in the religious world. 

There is no place under the sun where 
it does not apply outside of governmental 
jobs, and even here it has always been ap- 
plied to some extent, though in a round- 
about and less efficient way. Its applica- 
tion in official and political life is shown in 
the recall of an incapable or morally un- 
sound man at the expiration of the term 
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for which he was elected. He fails of re- 
election, and this is, in effect, the recall. 

But here we find a difference between 
official and private or corporate business. 
In either of the latter, a wise and capable 
management applies the recall immediately 
to the inefficient man, as soon as his in- 
efficiency has been clearly demonstrated. 
The employer does not wait two or three or 
half a dozen years, till a term expires, as is 
the case in politics. 

If a contract has been made between a 
business house and an employee, the man- 
agement does not let the job suffer because 
of the contract in force. It makes the best 
compromise it can, places the man on some 
other work, or lets him go altogether. Any- 
thing is better and cheaper than destroying 
the job for the sake of getting something 
out of the contract. 

In most business concerns, a contract for 
any specified time between employer and 
employee is avoided, chiefly for the reason 
that the employer cannot possibly be sure 
that the man will work out satisfactorily in 
the particular place for which he is engaged. 

What the advocates of the recall are seek- 
ing to accomplish is to bring the business 
of town, county, municipality, State, and 
nation up to the same standard of efficiency 
as that of a well-managed business institu- 
tion. There is, and can be, no disagreement 
on the desirability of this result. 

Last fall I had an interesting talk with 
the Governor of Oregon, a State where the 
recall has been in force for a considerable 
time. He told me, in a word, that the sys- 
tem had very greatly increased the efficiency 
of the public service, and that it has proved 
a wise and thoroughly practicable measure. 

Moreover, it is a fact that the charters of 
more than one hundred and fifty cities, 
scattered through about half of the States, 
provide for their government under the com- 
mission plan, of which the recall is a part. 
In these cities, all the elective officers are 
subject to recall by the voters at any time. 

The recall is a very important, if not 
essential, feature of the commission plan 
of city government. Under this system, a 
few officials are elected and vested with 
great powers. Without the recall, it would 


be extremely dangerous to give such tremen- 
dous scope to a few men. 

It is widely objected to the recall that in 
a community enjoying the privilege of dis- 
charging its elective officials at will there 
would be continual turmoil because some 
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faction would be busy all the time trying to 
get somebody recalled from office. The 
experience of commission - governed cities 
proves quite the contrary. The recall has 
seldom been invoked. ‘The very fact that 
public officials know such a power to be in 
the hands of the people makes them the 
more concerned to shape their course with 
reference to gaining and holding the ap- 
proval of the people. 

The recall in the business world is noth- 
ing new. It has been with us since man 
began the employment of man, and will be 
with us so long as man employs man. True, 
we have not known the practise as the re- 


call. We have called it by another name; 
we have “ discharged,” not “recalled” men. 


Every one knows what it means to dis- 
charge a person; no one has known, until 
comparatively recently, what it means to 
recall a person. And yet the two are one 
and the same thing. The discharge is ap- 
plied to household servants, to farm-hands, 
to employees in manufacturing establish- 
ments, to banking, to railroading, to ship- 
ping, to business generally, and is in force 
everywhere except in the public service. 

The contention of those favoring the re- 
call is that it should apply to public serv- 
ants as well as to private and corporate in- 
terests. There is nothing unreasonable or 
dangerous in this. It would seem to be one 
hundred per cent common sense, all com- 
mon sense. 

Impeachment, as a practical measure, is 
a failure. It does not furnish the necessary 
relief. It has proved to be unworkable. As 
a result, it is rarely brought into use— 
never, indeed, except in cases of extreme 
disloyalty, or the grossest kind of unfitness. 
To be impeached, a man must be so much 
worse than the worst of our officials and 
public servants that impeachment finds al- 
most no victims. 

Moreover, impeachment damns a man for 
life. It brands him as so worthless or so 
vile a creature that he never has a chance 
again. It makes him an outcast beyond the 
pale of decency. 

To be recalled, on the other hand, does 
not by any means utterly damn a man. It 
simply implies that he has failed to make 
good on the particular job on which he had 
been tried out. 

There are many men liable to the recall, 
and who should properly be recalled; but 
there are very few to whom impeachment 
could be successfully applied, or wisely or 
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humanely applied. The recall is a work- 
able, practical, common - sense, just meas- 
ure, while impeachment is an utter failure. 

In this discussion I have been consider- 
ing the recall as applied to public life and 
public service, entirely apart from the ju- 
dicial bench. In what I have said I have 
in no sense had in mind our judiciary. 

The intense feeling over the recall, it 
seems to me, is mainly due to a total mis- 
understanding on the part of the general 
public as to the scope and intent of its 
application. Lawyers, as a class, business 
men generally, and all the ultraconserva- 
tives, are jumping clean over the vast ex- 
panse to which the system would be applied, 
if it were adopted, and are talking only of 
the recall of the judiciary, for which few, 
except in the Far West, are contending. 

Mr. Roosevelt distinctly said, in his 
speech at Carnegie Hall, that he did not 
advocate the recall of judges. He argued 
for the recall of a certain class of decisions 
—namely, those having to do with social 
and industrial problems; but he did not 
wish the recall to apply to decisions in 
criminal cases, or in cases involving a dif- 
ference between man and man. 


The accentuated difference of opinion 
between the advocates and the opponents of 
the recall is, I am convinced, largely due 
to this error in regarding it as applying to 
the judiciary, instead of to the other 
branches of the government service, to which 
it should be limited, at least until we know 
a good deal more about its outworking than 
we know now. 

One cannot compass a mountain in a 
single step. The summit is gained more 
surely by a steady, persistent upward tread 
than by frantic leaps and bounds. 

Ten years hence we may have a different 
view of the recall than we now have. It 
isn’t wise to try to settle these problems of 
statesmanship too far in the perspective. As 
we draw closer to them, we can better judge 
what is or is not advisable. 

This discussion is not meant to favor or 
oppose Mr. Roosevelt or to favor or oppose 
Mr. Taft. The recall is one of the most 
discussed themes in the world at this time, 
so it very properly commands a place as a 
timely subject in MUuNsEy’s MAGAZINE. 
The present article may, and I hope will, 
throw some light on the recall, a light that 
will pierce the fog surrounding the issue. 


CROSSROADS 


BY FLETA CAMPBELL SPRINGER 


down and faced each other and 
the situation across the kitchen 
table. It had simply come to this—they 
must, somehow, get away from the ranch. 
There had been no bad luck, no failure of 
the wheat-crop to precipitate their deci- 
sion. Indeed, it was yet too early to con- 
jecture what the yield might be; but there 
come times to all of us, just as every energy 
is strained toward the desired goal, when 
we are abruptly confronted with the knowl- 
edge that, entirely aside from the success 
or failure of the project, we are to go no 
farther. 
It seems sometimes to forewarn failure, 
and again to herald an inevitable change, 
but more often it is the result of over- 


D*: MORGAN and his wife sat 


zealous application in one direction. 
Whatever the cause, it was such a moment 
that had come to Dan Morgan and his 
wife. It had come to them both as a mat- 
ter that must be faced on this particular 
morning. 

“There’s nothin’ in it, Annie—I just 
made up my mind to that. I might clean 
up this year; but in the long run, there’s 
nothin’ in it.” 

“Not a thing,” answered his wife, and 
the conviction in their voices showed that 
they had traveled the same road to the 
same end. 

Dan Morgan made his living as his 
father had before him, and he knew nothing 
else. Every year he leased a big tract of 
land and sowed it to wheat, mortgaging 





























the crop to pay for harvesting. He himself 
worked along with the men he hired, while 
his wife cooked for the help, milked, 
churned, and preserved and canned for the 
next uncertain winter. 

When the annual accounting was made, 
some years there would be two thousand, 
three thousand, or even as much as five 
thousand dollars left after the debts were 
paid. Sometimes they came out exactly 
even, all their hard work gone for naught; 
but even then they were thankful, for there 
were bad years when they went behind so 
far that it took all they could save for 
two or three seasons to get out of debt. 
When Dan made a good profit, he only 
leased more land the next year, so that 
they were forever at the beginning. 

Morgan drummed on the table 
knife. 

“A man’s a fool to work like a slave 
all his life! I’d rather put my money on 
a horse-race; then I wouldn’t have to wait 
a year to find out whether I’d won or not. 
Why, if I bet the same money on a horse 
as I bet on this year’s wheat-crop, we'd 
stand a chance of bein’ rich inside of fif- 
teen minutes; and if we _ lost”—he 
shrugged his shoulders— “we wouldn't 
have all that hard work, and I never seen 
a gambler yet that didn’t have a diamond 
ring!” 

Dan knew somewhat of gamblers, for 
one year, when his father had had a good 
season, he had spent a winter in San Fran- 
cisco, going to business college, and he had 
used the time to the best advantage. 

Neither of them said anything for a 
moment. His wife gave Dan a slant, quiz- 
zical look; her eyes were laughing. They 
were very good friends, these two. 

“What’s the matter, Dan?” she asked 
then. 

“Well, I’m just about ready to quit. 
How about you?” His tone was matter- 
of-fact and cheerful. 

“Quit? Quit ranchin’, 
She was incredulous. 

“Yes, quit the business, go to town, and 
live like white folks.” 

“But what could you do?” 

“Well—” he continued to drum on the 
table meditatively—“there’s always some- 
thing to do in the city.” He brought down 
the knife with a decisive and final whack. 
“If I worked at anything in the city half 
as hard as I work on this ranch, I’d own 
San Francisco in five years! 


with a 


you mean?” 
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There was something so fine and vig- 
orous in the way he said it that the mem- 
ory of all the hard, grim years came with 
a rush over the little woman who had 
worked by his side. 

“TI believe you’re right, Dan,” she said 
tenderly. 

“T know I’m right! It’s common sense. 
We ought to know by this time whether 
there’s any money in the wheat business. 
Even if there was, it’s no kind of a life. 
We're goin’ to get old, workin’ so hard. 
It just struck me a while ago, when I was 
fixin’ to take the gang-plow over to the 
piece o’ black “dobe land. I looked up, 
and you’d just come out of the house with 
a pail of dirty water that you’d scrubbed 
up the kitchen floor with after that bunch 
of hoboes that was workin’ here yesterday 
tracked it all up. The wind was blowin’ 
your hair and your apron, and I says to 
myself, right then: ‘ What use is it, our 
wearin’ ourselves out here in the dirt?’ 
I tell you what, Annie, it may be all right 
for a man if he can’t do nothin’ else, but 
it’s no place for a woman, and I made up 
my mind you’re not goin’ to kill yourself 
cookin’ and scrubbin’ for a lot o’ ranch- 
hands!” 

When his mood was tenderest toward 
her, Dan Morgan always spoke as if rep- 
rimanding his wife, and now, though his 
voice rose threateningly, it fell upon her 
ears as gently as a caress. She was silent, 
for she hardly knew what to say of all the 
things that crowded to her lips. What he 
had just said meant everything to her. To 
a woman born to the roving ranch life of 
the big California leases, the idea of living 
in “the city” is as a sinner’s dream of 
heaven. That very morning the dream 
had so obsessed Annie Morgan that she 
heard Dan’s outburst without the least sur- 
prise. 

“Wouldn’t you like to go, Annie?” he 
asked, as she was silent so long. 

Reaching out, she caught his big, rough 
hand across the table, her eyes shining into 
his. 

“Wouldn’t I like to go—like to live in 
the city? Why, Danny, dear, I can’t 
remember when I didn’t want to live in 
the city!” 

And then, so different may one day be 
from another, that while the morning 
warmed to noon, these two, who might 
have been plowing and scrubbing, sat with 
clasped hands and thrilling hearts while 
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they talked of a future that was bright with 
leisure and plenty. They laughed much in 
their planning, and laughter, more than 
any other thing, binds husband and wife 
together. 


II 


So engrossed were they that they did not 
hear an automobile chugging down the 
road until the honk-honk at the front gate 
startled them. 

“Somebody on the way to Yosemite,” 
said Dan, as he picked up his hat to go 
out. “They’re goin’ in early this sum- 
mer.” 

Annie took off her apron, brushed up 
her hair, and followed him. Her mood 
was high, and her usual shy reticence for 
the moment lost. She went out because 
she wanted to talk to some one. She 
hoped that the strangers would be gay, as 
the Yosemite parties nearly always were. 

On the porch she met Dan coming in. 

“They’re from the city—Mr. Gray and 
his wife,” he said in an undertone. With 
a queer, wistful note in his voice, he 
added: “They seem like nice folks, and 
they wanted a drink; let’s ask them fo stay 
for dinner.” 

“All right!” she said. Catching his 
hand, she gave it a happy little squeeze. 
“T’ll go find out if they'll stay.” 

Already they felt a kinship with any 
one from the city. Already they were of 
them, their own people. 

With a grace and confidence born of the 
last hour, Mrs. Morgan extended the in- 
vitation to the fashionably clad couple in 
the big touring-car that chugged outside 
the front gate. Because of her winning 
smile, and because they were hungry and 
in no hurry, they accepted in the same 
spirit. 

They followed their hostess down the 
front walk, which was bordered with early 
California roses. On the front porch the 
strangers stopped and looked about. On 
all sides stretched the young, green wheat, 
level like an endless close-mowed lawn, 
converging in a flare of color about the 
house; for the Morgans loved flowers, and 
Annie’s hands held the magic that calls 
forth bloom from the meanest weed. 

“How beautiful it is!” they cried al- 
most in the same breath, and they threw 
back their heads to draw in the odorous 
air that blew in from the south. “What 


” 


a place to live! 
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The two from the city smiled at the 
ranchman and his wife with envious eyes 
that held the memory of crowded city 
streets. They saw the green sweep and the 
blossoming flowers; the others saw the 
droop of loved shoulders from long bend- 
ing over plow and hoe. So are our eyes 
never free of the glasses of experience. 

“Yes, it’s nice now.” Annie Morgan 
was not blind to beauty. “Everything’s 
green this time of year.” 

“But I love the fields in harvest-time. 
We drive about the country in summer, 
and the wheat-ranches are beautiful in 
July.” 

Mrs. Gray was sincere in her enthu- 
siasm. Again the one woman saw the un- 
dulating yellow grain, and the great har- 
vesters that seem both brain and brawn 
as they gather in the standing wheat and 
give it out thrashed, sacked, and ready for 
the market. The other saw the hot kitchen, 
stacks of dishes waiting to be washed, and 
sweating, swearing men tramping through 
her clean house. But she knew what her 
guest saw, and answered: 

“The wheat always looks pretty, I 
think.” 

Then she led the way into the wide, 
comfortable front room, always immacu- 
late because there was so little time to sit 
there. 

The four men and women were good 
friends at once—not that they would have 
been in the city, but in the country things 
are different; and it was not long before 
they had planned a fishing excursion for 
the afternoon. 

“Don’t let us keep you from your 
work,” Mr. Gray said. 

“Oh, no!” Dan glanced toward his 
wife. “I wasn’t goin’ to do anything to- 
day, anyway.” 

The city man looked enviously at the 
big rancher. 

“That’s what I call living—work when 
you please, go fishing when you please. 
You’re a lucky man. I suppose you spend 
all your spare time on the river?” 

“Yes, I go whenever I get a little spare 
time.” 

Dan did not add that spare time was 
as scarce on the ranch as trout-streams in 
cities. 

When she had made sure that her guests 
were quite at home, Mrs. Morgan excused 
herself, to prepare the dinner. She could 
hear Dan laughing with them in the front 




















room. Presently he came out to help her 
carry in the water and make the fire in 
the cook-stove. They were both in high 
spirits; he caught her round the waist and 
kissed her cheek as he passed, and she 
flushed, laughing like a girl. 

“They’re a fine couple!” he whispered. 

“JT should think they are! I’m glad 
you thought of askin’ them to stay,” she 
said. A little later she asked: “What 
about that piece of ’dobe land?” 

Dan slammed his hat on the back of his 
head at a rakish angle, and answered reck- 
lessly : 

“Annie, that piece of black ‘dobe, nor 
no other piece o’ land, can keep me from 
goin’ fishin’ when I want to!” 

He clattered out of the back door with 
the water-pail, whistling. Annie broke 
into gay little snatches of song, and her 
feet fairly danced over the kitchen floor. 

In the front room, Mrs. Gray had come 
over to sit on the arm of her husband’s 
chair. 

“Listen to those two, Mark! They’re 
as happy and care-free as children out here 
together.” 

He had been thinking the same thing. 

“No wonder,” he said. “It’s the life. 
I'll tell you, dear, there’s a lot of differ- 
ence between growing wheat on a country 
road and dealing in wheat on Bush Street. 
You can go to sleep at night out here, 
and be sure the ground won’t disappear 
before morning; but you’re never sure of 
anything on the exchange.” 

“That’s true, Mark,” said his wife, 
stroking his graying hair with her gentle 
white hands. “I should love to stay a week 
here. Isn’t it the most restful place you 
ever saw?” 

“Restful?” He yawned and stretched 
luxuriously. “Think of going fishing! 
I'm glad we saved the machine out of the 
wreck, anyway!” 

“It was the very best thing we could 
have saved, for it brought us away from 
the city.” 

Mrs. Morgan came to the sitting-room 
door now and then, to chat for a moment. 
Dinner for four was like play to her; when 
there were fifteen or twenty, then that was 
work. 

That dinner was one of the happiest 
they could remember. Ordinarily it might 
not have been so, but this was no ordinary 
day, for it found them all caught up on 
the wave of change, and people are prone 
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to frivolity and gaiety in that transitory 
tension. 

After dinner, Mrs. Gray, enveloped in 
one of her hostess’s gingham aprons, 
helped to wash the dishes, while the men 
got out the fishing-rods and loaded them 
into the automobile. It was the first auto- 
mobile ride either of the Morgans had had, 
and the old road to the river seemed en- 
chanted that afternoon. The fishing was 
good, so that they stayed late, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Gray accepted an invitation to 
stay overnight. They found much to talk 
of, for each told the other of things they 
longed to know. 

That night, when the visitors had been 
shown into the spare bedroom, Dan Mor- 
gan said to his wife, as he pulled off his 
boots : 

“You know, Annie, Mr. Gray says 
there’s a lot o’ fellows makes good money 
in the city runnin’ automobiles.” 

“How much do you s’pose one costs?” 

She spoke softly, as if it were something 
holy. 

“His cost forty-five hundred.” 

“That’s a lot o’ money!” 

“T’ve sunk four thousand more’n once 
in a wheat-crop.” 

Before they went to sleep, which was a 
long, long while after that, Annie stirred 
and said softly: 

“That would be a nice business.” And 
after a minute: “Is that what Mr. Gray 
does?” ; 

“TI should say not; he’s a rich 
Money makes money in the city.” 

In the spare room, the visitors lay look- 
ing out at the moonlit night. 

“Hasn’t it» been a wonderful day? 
whispered Mrs. Gray. 

“T shouldn’t ask anything better for the 
rest of my life,” he answered. 

“I wish we had a place like this, 
Mark!” 

“This is the life people were meant to 
live. I don’t know when you have looked 
so well as you did to-day. The city may 
be all right for a man, if he’s got to be 
there, but it’s no place for a woman. I 
wish we could get out of it!” 

“Why couldn’t we raise wheat?” 

“Principally because land is expensive, 
and it costs to plant. Then, too, we haven’t 
much time for play. I must make a new 
start at something before long, and it is 
too late to sow wheat this year.” 

“Does Mr. Morgan own his land?” 
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“No, he leases.” 
“And does it cost much to lease a 
ranch like this?” 

“He told me to-day that this lease was 
worth about four thousand dollars.” 

“Oh, so much as that?” 

“Tt isn’t much for this amount of land. 
I’ve paid more than that for a car.” 


III 


Perwaps even then the seed had taken 
root, for the seed of discontent, dropped in 
the fertile soil of a man’s heart, will yield 
more sudden and prolific fruit than all the 
sober roots of habit. 

Two days later Mark Gray and his wife 
were still guests at the ranch-house. Each 
man had come to know, without saying it 
in so many words, that the other, for some 
inexplicable reason, wanted what he had. 
It seemed the most natural thing in the 
world when Mark Gray offered to trade 
his automobile for Dan Morgan’s lease, and 
when Dan promptly accepted the offer. 

It was also natural that the two women 
should hide their secret delight, and make 
pretense of being the least bit dubious of 
the trade, lest the other should thimk her 
too anxious. They laughed over it together 
in the most disinterested way, as if it meant 
nothing at all to them to have the dearest 
wish of their hearts. 

For the next few days there was excite- 
ment enough at the ranch to start a riot. 
Everything was to be left just as it stood. 
Inside the house the women were busy 
sorting out the little personal things Mrs. 
Morgan was to take with her. She gave 
Mrs. Gray her big aprons, and Mrs. Gray, 
in turn, helped her to give her clothes the 
touches that made them fit for city wear. 
Mrs. Gray told her the best places to shop 
and market in the city, and she showed 
Mrs. Gray about the care of the chickens, 
and what to do with the milk. 

They went frequently to the door to 
watch the progress of the men, for Dan 
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Morgan was learning how to run an auto- 
mobile. He had an aptitude for machin- 
ery; he knew every nut and bolt in a com- 
bined harvester, and on the third day he 
drove Mr. Gray over the ranch, stopping 
here and there to tell him of the peculiari- 
ties of this or that strip of land. 

The wheat gave vivid promise of gener- 
ous yield. Looking over the green expanse 
with all the new pleasure of ownership, 
Mr. Gray remarked: 

“TI can’t see one thing to prevent this 
making a big crop!” 

“Nothing but the Almighty,” answered 
Dan Morgan; and the city man took the 
words as a hearty agreement. 

Six days from the morning of their ar- 
rival, Mr. and Mrs. Mark Gray stood on 
the front porch of the ranch-house, and 
watched Mr. and Mrs. Dan Morgan wave 
them good-by as they receded down the 
road in the big touring-car. Mrs. Gray 
gave a sigh of content and happiness. 

“ At last,” she said, as they turned to go 
in, “we are out of the gamble!” 

His arm went round her and drew her to 
him. 

“This is the first really peaceful day I 
have known for years!” 

“But, .Mark”—and she shook her head 
a bit sadly—“I can’t help thinking of those 
two blind dears. They haven’t the faint- 
est idea what the city does to people!” 


Two miles down the road the automobile 
passed an empty, dilapidated ranch-house 
standing in the midst of an overgrown field, 
mute monument of failure and dead hopes. 
Dan shook his head as they sped by. 

“T wonder,” he said, “if they didn’t no- 
tice these God-forsaken places on the way 
out here!” 

And when they reached the city on the 
following afternoon they whirled through 
the streets with eyes only for the luxurious- 
ly clad, the richly housed, and the gay of 
heart. 


Tue winter road a weary while 
We wandered in the drifted snow. 
Seeking in vain to find the smile 


Of spring, her face aglow. 


At last, returning home once more, 
We heard the bluebird’s lyric shout, 


And saw at the familiar door 
Spring's fragrant latch-string out! 


Frank Dempster Sherman 
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ONE ASSURED POLITICAL VICTORY FOR 1912 


ELEGATES to this year’s national conventions will be chosen, or have already 

1) been chosen, by Presidential preference primaries in North Dakota, Oregon, 

California, Nebraska, South Dakota, Illinois, Wisconsin, New York, New 

Jersey, Maryland, and Massachusetts. In one or two other States the same system may 

possibly be instituted in time for this year’s selections. Ohio and Pennsylvania have 
rather good approximations to it. 

Before 1916, the State that chooses delegates in any other way will be the exception— 
probably the rare exception. This means that bosses and machines will be practically 
out of commission as arbiters of national nominations and policies. The people will do 
their own nominating. It may not be so long before something like the Cummins nation- 
wide Presidential primary measure will pass, with the result that national nominating 
conventions will be done away with. 

All this is not mere conjecture. It is the pessimistic prediction of the boss, as well 
as the roseate forecast of every hater of the boss. And it is the present year’s most cheer- 
ing promise for the future. 

Whether the people get or fail to get what they want in the conventions of 1912, they 
are going to have the machinery in their hands with which to get it in 1916. If it should 
turn out that the men opposing Mr. Taft’s renomination accomplish no more than this, 
they will have accomplished something that was very much worth while. 





NEW POSSIBILITIES OF PARTIZANSHIP 
[os United States Senate recently passed a bill appropriating seventy-five thousand 


dollars for a Federal building at a Western village, many miles from a railroad. 

As the census credits the settlement in question with two hundred and eighty-one 
souls, the appropriation figures out at the rate of two hundred and sixty-six dollars’ worth 
of post-office for each man, woman, or child in the community. On that scale, it would 
take more than eleven billions of dollars to provide public-building facilities for all our 
cities and towns having more than twenty-five hundred inhabitants. 

Senator Lea, of Tennessee, violated the ancient courtesies of the Senate by questioning 
the propriety of the appropriation, and -trying to force a roll-call on the item. He was 
supported in this course by Senator Kenyon, of Iowa. 

These twain are the two youngest members of the Senate in point of years. Lea is a 
Democrat, Kenyon a Republican. They announced their purpose to fight systematically 
against such unjustifiable appropriations, granted by reason of the “log-rolling” tradi- 
tion that entitles every Senator to a certain proportion of public-building and similar 
appropriations. 

Thereupon there arose from Iowa menacing protests that “if Kenyon is going to tie 
up with Democrats like that, he can’t expect to be reelected to the Senate as a Republican.” 
And from Tennessee there came indignant threatenings that “Lea was getting too thick 


” 


with the Republicans! 
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It is hard to believe that partizanship can be so blind, perverse, ivory-topped, and 
opaque as to use such arguments as these against a procedure so manifestly calculated to 
safeguard the public interest and the government’s money. If that Western village needs 
seventy-five thousand dollars’ worth of Federal building, then New York, counting its 
population at five million souls, would be entitled to an appropriation of one billion 
three hundred and thirty million dollars! 

If it’s to be a political crime to oppose such waste, the country has small chance for 
an effective economy program. 





PUTTING THE PEOPLE ON TRIAL 


ONATHAN BOURNE, United States Senator from Oregon, is just finishing a 
term in the Senate, and is a candidate for reelection; but instead of organizing 
a machine and going out on the hustings to beg votes, he has calmly written a 
letter declaring that the people of Oregon are on trial. He enumerates the pledges 
under which he was elected, declares that he has made good on every one, specifies 
various cases in which he has delivered more than he promised, and says that the 
people must decide, by their votes on his reelection, whether they deserve thus to be 
honestly and squarely represented. 

Mr. Bourne will stay out of Oregon this year, and will let the contest take its own 
course. He will spend no money, though he is reputed to be a millionaire. He has 
served notice that there’s no use applying to him for campaign funds, because he will 
provide none. 

This is a refreshing innovation in campaigning; but Oregon provides many refresh- 
ing political novelties nowadays. For instance, her corrupt practises law allows a 
candidate to spend only fifteen per cent of one year’s salary in election expenses. 
Senators are practically elected by the people. The State issues a “ publicity pamphlet,” 
which is mailed to every voter. For one hundred dollars a page, a candidate may have 
four pages to state his claims. Senator Bourne will use this space setting forth his plan 
to put the people on trial, and then will await the result. 

Ours would be a much pleasanter country for plain people—not for political 
machinists, perhaps—to live in, if there were more of this sort of politics. Without 
assuming to guess how Oregon will decide, it can safely be said that if Mr. Bourne is 
reelected, the State will have furthered one more excellent idea in the way of bettering 
political methods. 








THE NATIONAL FOREST FIRE INSURANCE 


NE-FIFTH of the standing timber of the United States is in the national forests. 
Five hundred billion board-measure feet of lumber could be cut from these 
tracts of government-owned land. ‘They are easily worth, as they stand, half 
a billion dollars for lumber alone. 

But really, that is only a beginning of their importance. They protect the head- 
waters of our streams, prevent floods, and check soil-destroying erosion. They preserve 
water-powers of inestimable value, and furnish water for the irrigation projects that are 
making an Eden where once was the “great American desert.” They afford grazing for 
half our sheep and ten per cent of the cattle on our ranges. Finally, they are the one safe 
reservoir of wood-supply for future use. 

And every day they are threatened by fire. Millions on millions in value may be 
burned in a few hours. 

As a fire-insurance measure, therefore, the government has been in the habit of pro- 
viding a million dollars a year to fight flames, and half a million dollars to build roads, 
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The work of equipping the 





trails, and telephone-lines for the use of the forest warders. 
forest reserves with these facilities is only fairly begun. 

In 1910 fires threatened to ruin some of the vast forests of the Northwest. More than 
a hundred people, most of them government fire-fighters, lost their lives in the flames. 
Damage was inflicted to the amount of millions of dollars. 

Many of our readers may remember an account of the work of the forest rangers, 
which was published in this magazine in October, 1910. No one could read that article 
without being impressed by the tremendous value of the service rendered by these militant 
soldiers of peace. 

Now to the point. Seeking economy, the lower House of Congress has reduced the 
appropriation for fire-fighting from one million dollars to two hundred thousand, and that 
for roads and telephones from half a million to two hundred and seventy-five thousand. 
It is earnestly to be hoped that before the bill finally passes these items will be restored 
to reasonable figures. 

It sounds like the story of a merchant cutting off all his fire-insurance policies for 
economy’s sake. What if it does ruin his credit, and perhaps wipe out his entire property ? 
He will save the premiums, anyhow! 





OUR MISLEADING VITAL STATISTICS 


F course it isn’t true that figures never lie. Bob Toombs used to say—and the 
() famous Georgian was entirely correct—that they are the biggest liars in the 
world when you put them down wrong. 

This is particularly true, and particularly unfortunate, in the matter of our vital 
statistics. The results of the last census confirm what was well enough established before, 
that, except for a certain section in New England, the vital statistics which have heretofore 
been recorded throughout the United States are almost valueless. 

Upon a faithful and accurate report of births, deaths, and marriages there frequently 
depend nice points in the inheritance of property, and the standing and good name of 
men and women in the new homes they have made for themselves. Furthermore, such 
statistics serve an important public purpose in enabling us to appraise the range and 
trend of our social tendencies. 

The chief statistician of the United States Bureau of Statistics has made an earnest 
appeal for legislation perfecting our machinery for gathering these useful figures. The 
American Federation and other representative bodies have indorsed the movement, and 
there seems to be a general awakening on the subject. 

A law without a sanction is a mockery. Until some penalty is provided for failure 
to report births, deaths, and marriages to the proper authorities, we shall never perfect the 
system, and it is this end which the friends of accurate current history have in view. Their 
efforts are entitled to consistent support. 





THE ANTARCTIC CONTINENT 


N school geographies of such recent issue that people still young can recollect them, 
| a vast region about the southern end of the world used to be vaguely labeled as the 
“Antarctic Ocean.” Here and there were dotted lines to represent broken stretches 

of coast, of much of which none could say positively whether it was actual land or merely 
a floating barrier of ice. Now, thanks to Shackleton and Amundsen and the rest of 
them, we know that a continent, not an ocean, has been there all the time—a continent 
probably bigger than Australia, and vet there was room enough to conceal it in this little 
world! 
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Moreover, tlere is an interesting possibility that this ice-bound grand division may 
prove to be one of the world’s treasure-houses. Geologists have predicted that, just as 
the lands of the Arctic have been found to contain rich stores of coal, so those of the far 
south would probably be found to have similar deposits. The theory is confirmed by the 
trained investigators who accompanied Captain Scott’s expedition, and whose preliminary 
reports have just been given to the world. These tell of discoveries of bituminous coal, 
apparently in two different localities, besides finds of marble and of quartz veins bearing 
traces of gold. 

Of course, the Antarctic coal-beds may not be readily available, but it does not follow 
that they could not be used before our present supplies are nearing exhaustion. Scientists, 
economists, and engineers will study with keen interest the possibility of an important 
addition to the world’s reserves of fuel. 





LITTLE ITEMS THAT MOUNT HIGH 


HE dean of agriculture at Cornell University recently lectured on the cost of 

| living, pointing out some very homely but understandable causes that have helped 

to raise the prices of some of the common necessities of life. Some of the most 

important factors arise from the growing tendency of mankind to herd together in great 
urban communities. 

Millions of people live in flats and apartments, in cities, where there are no cellars 
or storage facilities. They must live from hand to mouth. They haven’t room to keep 
a full peck of potatoes, a barrel of flour or apples, or a slab of bacon. Each day’s supply 
must be sufficient unto the day—and little more. So the housewife orders it each morning 
—by telephone, as a rule—and the tradesman makes daily deliveries, at considerable 
expense. 

If there could be one delivery a fortnight, instead of twelve, it would save both the 
heavy cost of delivery and the waste of labor and money incident to buying in such 
infinitesimal quantities. 

All this takes us back to the general question of the congestion of population in cities. 
Talk as we will about unearned increments and inflated land-values, the fact remains that 
people like to live in hives, just as bees do. Welfare work may get a few out of the rut; 
most of them don’t want to get out. That’s the simple truth. 

There isn’t much basis for the cry that we are failing to produce enough to eat. 
Some day, perhaps, the Malthusian menace will be on us, but that day is not yet in sight. 
America still has plenty to eat, and to spare; our exports prove that. During the last fiscal 
year the United States sent abroad one hundred and seven million dollars’ worth of bread- 
stuffs and one hundred and thirty million dollars’ worth of beef and pork products. That 
does not sound like impending starvation. The trouble is that modern methods of living 


mean waste and high prices. 





SEVENTY-TWO HOURS FROM HUNGER 


T will very generally be conceded that hunger, after all, is the greatest moving force 
| in human affairs. The world never gets many days ahead of the wolf; but some- 
how, in recent generations, the balance has been so well maintained that we don’t 
often get a clear glimpse of the gaunt monster. Economically, this seems to be about 
the biggest thing that civilization does for us. It keeps the social mechanism better and 
more evenly adjusted; things don’t slump off into epochs of famine or pestilence so 

casually as they once did. 
Yet, just lately, an acute labor disturbance in Britain has thrown some three million 
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people out of employment—out of earnings—out of food. Some hundreds of thousands 
of them, it is reported, felt the actual discomfort of short rations. So intimately are all 
departments of community life interrelated, nowadays, that an empire was brought to 
look into the glass of destiny and see, sharp-silhouetted, the vision of social collapse and 
economic ruin. 

All that, and for what? Because the opposing forces in a dispute about wages seemed 
actually to prefer to risk crisis and ruin, rather than yield anything for the sake of either 
their own or the nation’s good. 

When all history points so clearly the explosive force of hunger, it is no less than 
crime for leaders of great social forces to precipitate conditions that threaten artificially to 
bring about that calamity. If the world is three days from hunger, it is not six days from 
savagery; for a hundred generations of slow-builded civilization would go down before 
hunger could be intensified into starvation. 

No man or set of men may rightfully menace the world thus. It boots nothing, at 
such a time, to talk of constitutional rights, or of the radicalism of a new and experi- 
mental law. The remedy must be strong enough to cope with the disease. 

As to a minimum wage law, is such a thing, after all, so revolutionary? We have 
become accustomed to seeing the government make rates for railroads and public utilities 
generally; and to make their rates inevitably implies, to a certain extent, the fixing of the 
wage-rates that they should pay. Germany, in effect, makes prices on its potash, both 
publicly and privately owned. Governments are the greatest employers of labor, and 
official salaries tremendously affect general wage-levels. Governments, as a rule, also 
lead in the establishment of desirable working conditions for their employees; in arrange- 
ments for retiring the aged, pensioning the infirm, and the like. 

We have already gone far toward government price-making and government wage- 
fixing, if we would but realize it. "“Twere well, probably, if we could save ourselves from 
need to go farther; but if irreconcilables prefer their own and the community’s ruin 
rather than compromise, it may be assured that we shall go yet farther. 





ONE UNDERSTANDABLE TRUST 


HEN a Pennsylvania Congressman introduced a resolution looking to prose- 
cution of the baseball trust as a conspiracy, he got about ten times as many 
people acutely interested in the Sherman Law as had ever before concerned 

themselves about it. 

Baseball is a big industry in the United States and Canada. Millions of money, 
thousands of investors and workers, and tens of millions of patrons, are concerned in it. 
Consolidation, trustification, entered it just as they entered oil or tobacco—because they 
looked to experienced business men like the logical step. 

True, the players have few rights and little independence. True, too, there is no 
competition worth while. Territory is distributed by national agreement. The minor 
leagues have some rather rough conditions imposed on them by the majors—just as the 
small competitors in oil and tobacco got the rough edge at times. 

But let’s see. A Kansas farm boy with three curves and extraordinary speed gets 
seventy-five hundred dollars a year for pitching about forty games, instead of forty 
dollars a month as a farm-hand. The public gets better, squarer, more satisfactory ball. 
There isn’t so much money lost in the oppressed minor leagues as there used to be—not 
by a long way. The industry, in short, is in a pretty satisfactory position. 

We venture to say that if it were left to a referendum of baseball patrons to decide 
whether the baseball trust should be “busted,” the majority would be overwhelmingly 


opposed. 
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HIL found Ione under the awning of 
P the after-deck, bored, idle, and 
charming. 

“Your mother says you’ve been shop- 
ping,” he said. 

“Thank goodness, I’ve got back again,” 
she answered, letting a magazine slip to 
the deck. “It’s the most tiresome part of 
a tiresome world.” 

“Stores jammed?” 

“No, not that. It’s the walking through 
aisles, and standing at counters, and Iook- 
ing at other tired people. And Chicago 
was so hot!” 

“T thought you said you were going to 
Detroit?” 

“We did intend to, but Mrs. Parrish 
remembered an advertisement of the In- 
ternational, so we went to Chicago. It 
isn’t much further, you know. The 
Wellers’ launch was there, but I didn’t see 
either Mrs. Weller or Millie. It was too 
warm to hunt for them.” 

“Where’s their yacht?” asked Phil. 

“Somewhere between Denver and Salt 
Lake, I think. Papa doesn’t fancy the 
mountain levels so early in the season, so 
we’re not going West for a while, if we go 
at all.” 

“Summer plans made?” 

Ione shrugged her shoulders wearily. 

“T really don’t know, Phil. What dif- 
ference does it make? There’s nothing 
new to see; nothing to do that you haven’t 
done a hundred times. Mother is fairly 
ill about the summer. Papa doesn’t care. 
Captain Angus gets the charts out every 
day or so, but always gives it up.” 

“He has to give it up,” assented Phil. 
“There isn’t any new place.” 

Mrs. Vanburk halted in her reduction 
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walk around the main deck of the Condor, 
and exclaimed petulantly: 

“Your father is hopeless, Ione! He 
hasn’t even the slightest plan in his head. 
He says he has stopped thinking. The 
only thing on his mind is whether to let 
Captain Angus have a power-analyzer. I 
know that we shall all be dreadfully 
bored, and that I shall become positively 
ill!” 

Mrs. Vanburk resumed her walk, paus- 
ing for a moment to watch one of the 
Central Yacht Club launches drop to the 
fourth level to deliver mail to a New York 
express. It was the warmest May after- 
noon of the year. Six thousand feet be- 
low the Condor, long shadows were reach- 
ing eastward from the Kentucky hilltops. 
Swift, silent launches, seeking the cooler 
strata of the sixth and seventh levels, 
were carrying their owners from enforced 
business trips below to the thousands of 
craft that poised motionless in the warm 
light of a descending sun. The buses were 
crowded. Two thousand feet down, the 
express lanes were agitated with the rush 
of craft bound westward and eastward. At 
three thousand feet, slower and bulkier 
cars, freight-laden, were droning to their 
destinations with monotonous pace. 

A slender, white vessel, displaying her 
government signals, ranged alongside the 
Condor, tossed a mail-sack to the deck, 
and shot northward, where the bulk of the 
Central fleet lay inert. 

“Tt never changes,” said Ione. “Eu- 
rope is as bad, while the oceans are posi- 
tively useless. Why doesn’t somebody dis- 
cover something new, Phil? Why don’t 
you, for instance?” 

“The trouble is, our grandfathers dis- 























covered too much,” he answered, with a 
hopeless gesture. “In about ten years we 
used everything up. After you’ve done 
the continents, both poles, and every island 
on the map, what more is there?” 

“Coming to dinner this evening, of 
course, Phil?” asked Ione, dropping the 
universal topic. 

“Oh, of course. Who'll be here?” 

“Mother has asked the Macalesters, 
Lil and Effie Morgan, Harry Dufresne, 
and—yourself.”” 

“Let me sit by you; but at all hazards 
keep me away from Macalester. He does 
nothing but talk magnet trouble and aux- 
iliary centrifugals.” 

“And denounce 
added Ione. 

“Yes, and then hold up their bills un- 
til they key him out and leave him 
stranded. It is your Christian duty to 
save me from him, Ione!” 

The girl eyed Phil Henry with a faint 
smile of amusement. 

“On one condition,” she promised. 

“And that?” 

“You must positively discover an ab- 
solutely original amusement.” 
“That’s unfair—bevond 

merciful!” 

“The conditions are final,” she laughed. 
“Unchangeable, unalterable, un— _ well, 
un- anything else you like. Do you know, 
I’m serious about that, Phil? If things 
keep on, we are all going to die because 
of nothing more to do.” 

“Let’s curse the genius of our grand- 
fathers,” suggested Phil. “But no, that 
wouldn’t be fair to mine. My old grand- 
dad Henry seems to have pulled out of it. 
He hasn’t been up in a year. The old 
gentleman has a twenty-five-year-old auto- 
mobile that he tinkers with and actually 
manages to run. Father and mother are 
ashamed of him, but he only laughs and 
tells them to fly away.” 

“Imagine! Staying down for a vear! 
I wonder if the poor are ever happy.” 

“The poor?” echoed Phil. 

He pointed over the rail, where a seeing- 
the-air car was slowly circling the Van- 
burk yacht, a man with a megaphone bawl- 
ing the statistics of the Condor, its owner, 
and his family. 

“Gracious! I hope mother doesn’t see 
it, or hear it,” exclaimed the girl, as the 
sightseeing car swung overhead, to give its 
passengers a view from a new angle. 
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Phil looked at his watch and rose re- 
luctantly. 

“T must go back to the yacht and dress,” 
he said. “Now, remember, Ione, I sit by 
you!” 

“Only if—” 

“By George, I'll even accept that condi- 
tion! If I can’t fulfil it, I won’t come to 
dinner at all.” 

“Said like a wonderful person!” 
claimed Ione. 

“You may have to help develop the 
idea, you know,” said Phil. 

“Of course I'll help. You really have 
an idea! Oh, Phil, I’m startled and con- 
sumed with curiosity.” 

He laughed as he swung over the rail 
to the deck of his launch and threw off the 
mooring. 

“Remember, Ione, you’re to help,” he 
said as he pushed off. 

The launch dipped westward and down- 
ward at a dizzy speed. A moment later, 
as the little craft disappeared in the dusk, 
she said half aloud: 

“TI wish Phil would stop running the 


” 


express levels! 


ex- 


II 


Bitty VANBURK, owner of the Condor, 
and Captain Angus were talking magnets 
as Ione passed to her cabin. 

“The new ones are doing pretty well,” 
said the captain. “We’ve been lying on 
them since noon without lifting or drop- 
ping a foot.” 

“They cost enough,” grumbled Van- 
burk. “Still, there’s no comfort when 
you can’t hold your level without using 
the screws. We don’t want to get into 
Winthrop’s fix.” 

Captain Angus smiled. The plight of 
the Winthrop yacht was the spring joke. 
She had lain for three days on the ninth 
level, unable to reduce the resistance in 
her repulsion-poles. 

“How’s power running now?” asked 
Vanburk. 

“Rotten! Everybody kicks.” 

“Storing much?” 

“The stuff’s not worth storing. Any- 
how, I was going to suggest taking out the 
storage-chambers. They’re not much use. 
You can draw power anywhere now, since 
they completed the new intermediate sta- 
tions. And about that analyzer, sir?” 

Vanburk scowled as Captain Angus re- 
verted to his hobby. 
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“What’s the use of it? We have to 
pay on the meter.” 

“But if you have your own analysis, 
you can lay a claim before the Inter- 
state—” 

“Hang the commission!” exclaimed 
Vanburk. “A lot of good a claim does. 
They threw out twenty-seven last week. 
But I suppose there’ll be no peace until 
you get your analyzer. Order it, if you 
like!” 

Vanburk stretched, and gazed out at the 
lights that already were beginning to glim- 
mer in the air. 

“Gee, but it’s dull!” he muttered. ° 

Vanburk was voicing the complaint of 
the world of men. It was dull. The un- 
known places of the earth were nothing 
now but a memory. The mystery and de- 
light of strange lands had passed into the 
ages. Having drained their sphere of its 
secrets, men had come to realize that they 
were chained forever to that which they 
would gladly spurn. 

The Condor had not “touched” since 
mid-April. Some craft had been up for 
more than a year. Save for necessity, men 
stayed aloft. The new way of the world 
demanded it; yet even the air was no longer 
exclusive. It had become the highway, 
the playground, and even the domicile of 
the masses. 

The strenuous pace had brought men to 
the inevitable halting-point. Air amuse- 
ments palled. Even racing had been abol- 
ished by international joint action, as be- 
ing too perilous. 

The Vanburks’ dinner was, therefore, 
merely a tiny echo of the world’s universal 
grumble. Bobby Macalester manhandled 
the Power Trust unmercifully for keying 
him out just because his bill was five 
days overdue. The Morgan girls thought 
it was a shame that the new Mills switch- 
board absolutely prevented power-pilfer- 
ing. Harry Dufresne drew a laugh when 
he said that it almost tempted him to go 
back to gasoline. 

“Let’s pray the Farrells develop a tem- 
perature engine,” said Vanburk fervently. 
“Then we can kiss our hands to Inter- 
national Power. No keying out, no 
monthly bills, no—” 

“And nowhere else to go, even if we 
get it,” growled Macalester. 

“The ghost at the feast!” 
elder Morgan girl. 

“By the way, what’s become of Jack 


, 


exclaimed the 


> 


Napier and his bride?” asked Dufresne 
suddenly. 

Vanburk shrugged his shoulders. 

“Jack went broke, you know,” he said. 
“Fine fellow; I’m sorry. But he hung on 
to that railroad stock until he couldn’t 
even give it away. As far as anybody can 
learn, the Napiers have had to quit the 
air.” 

“Horrors!” The exclamation came 
from Mrs. Vanburk. “Poor Helen!” 

“Cheer up!” said Vanburk, with at- 
tempted animation, as he raised his glass. 
“Here’s to the man who discovers some- 
thing new!” 

Phil and Ione exchanged glances. 

“Are you the man?” she whispered. 

“Come on deck and find out,” he chal- 
lenged. 

“Now, sir,” said the girl, as they reached 
a sheltered spot. “You are fairly bursting 
with a discovery. Out with it!” 

“You’re to help, you understand.” 

There was an oddly solemn note in 
Phil’s voice. 

“You’re actually serious!” she ex- 
claimed. “It must be important.” 

“It’s more than that—it’s imperative.” 

“Q-o-o-h! I’m dying with curiosity.” 

“But you're to help.” 

“Why—yes; of course.” 

Ione hardly knew why she hesitated. 

“Here it is, then—we escape.” 

“ Escape?” 

“We escape,” he repeated, and his hands 
rested firmly on her shoulders. “We break 
out of slavery. We go exploring—for life, 
for something that’s new. We go—oh, any- 
where! But we go!” 

“For life, and for something new!” she 
murmured. “When, Phil?” 

“Now.” 

She seemed to be dreaming over his 
words. He shook her gently. 

“Don’t you understand, dear?” he said. 
“You said you’d help. Will you?” 

She bent closer to see his eyes, and 
swayed a little. He kissed her. 

“Come!” he said. 

For an instant she glanced back at the 
open doors of the dining-saloon. There 
was a clink of glassware, a rattle of strained 
laughter, another toast. Then she faced 
him and said simply: 

“T'll go, Phil. How?” 

“My launch,” he answered triumphantly. 
“Tt’s alongside. Don’t go back for any- 
thing. I’ve plenty of wraps.” 


” 
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THE LAUNCH DROPPED SILENTLY AS THE REPULSION CHARGE WAS LOWERED IN THE MAGNETS 
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He drew her to the rail of the Condor, 
lifted her, and swung her easily into the 
slender launch. She sank back among the 
deep cushions. 

“Hurry, Phil, or I shall be afraid!” 

He unloosed the mooring and vaulted into 
the pilot’s seat beside her. The launch 
was showing no lights. Reaching outward, 
he thrust his hand against the side of the 
Condor, and their tiny craft moved clear 
by a dozen feet, without changing level. 
Carefully, and at first slowly, he moved one 
of the switches on the little board in front. 
The launch dropped silently as the repul- 
sion charge was lowered in the magnets, 
gently at first, then swiftly as a falling 
stone. 

One—two—three thousand feet nearer 
came the earth, and then the launch was 
caught and buoyed by some irresistible 
force, until it lay evenly on the fourth level. 
An instant later they shot forward into the 
soft May night. 

III 


Tue girl leaned back and looked up- 
ward, where the lights of the Condor glim- 
mered. She waved her hand once, and 
then, with a nervous laugh, drew a fur coat 
about her bare shoulders and huddled down 
behind the glass wind-shield. 

For half an hour the car rushed west- 
ward before either spoke. It was Ione who 
broke the silence. 

“Where are we going, Phil? 

“ Anywhere!” he answered, reaching for 
her hand. 

“And what shall we find there? 

“Excitement, adventure, life—and a 
clergyman!” 

She laughed, and pressed his fingers. 

“They'll find us,” she warned. “ There’s 
no hiding, Phil.” 

“They'll never find us, for I know a 
place to hide, dear!” 

“Where?” 

“ The earth.” 

She gasped, startled. 

“Phil! You mean it? 

He nodded, allowed the launch to coast 
again, and once more tried to locate a land- 
mark. 

“But—Phil! We—” 

The idea bewildered her. 


” 


” 


The earth— 


the spurned earth—as a refuge! 
“Tt’s all right, little girl. 
leave it to me.” 
He leaned over and kissed her, laughed 


Now, you 
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at the look of amazement in her eyes, and 
then slid the launch suddenly to the second 
level. Ione, her head half hidden in the 
furs, stole a glance at the stalwart figure in 
the pilot’s seat. Then she gave a contented 
sigh and snuggled deeper among the 
cushions. 

Still woods, dimly silvered streams, and 
darkened villages passed beneath. West- 
ward they flew for another hour, when Phil 
switched a light on the little binnacle clock. 
It was nearly three. Behind them the sky 
was already paling. ‘Towns were fewer, 
and the land was rising to meet them, cov- 
ered verdantly with patches of forest and 
grassy plain. 

The car swept back to the third level and 
veered northwest. The land became more 
rugged. Groping in the locker near his 
hand for the charts, Phil uttered an ex- 
clamation of dismay. No charts were there. 

His eye roved back to the unfamiliar 
landscape, its outlines baffling in the half 
light. Then he knew he was lost. 

A momentary twinge of guilt gripped his 
conscience, and he looked at the girl. She 
was asleep, her head resting so lightly 
against him that he had not felt it. There 
was a faint smile on her lips, and one of 
her hands lay warmly in his. 

He thought of the Condor, and involun- 
tarily glanced backward. The rim of the 
sun was visible through the mist of the 
horizon, and a moment later a patch of 
golden light on a mountain peak ahead sig- 
naled that dawn was fast becoming day. 

The car slipped close over a rocky ridge 
and dipped into a valley beyond. There 
were little lakes and streams below them, 
but no sign of man save a railway-track, 
fallen into disuse, and clinging desperately 
to the swelling side of a mountain. Phil 
cut out the magnets, extended the coasting 
wings, and allowed the car to slide earth- 
ward at a long angle. Where they were he 
did not know, yet it was necessary to quit 
the air, for daylight would bring the search. 

He ran northward for some miles through 
the valley. Its open spaces, alternated with 
stretches of forest, looked green, pleasant, 
and friendly. Like a metal mirror, a heart- 
shaped lake lay below them. The sun was 
just beginning to touch the tree-tops on its 
farther shore. 

Shelter they must find. Phil spiraled 
downward slowly, until the launch lay 
quietly upon the surface of the lake. The 
last puffs of the morning mist were being 
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swept away by a cool breeze. The air was 
fresh, damp, and fragrant with forest odors. 

The strange sound of little waves awak- 
ened the girl, who uttered a faint cry, 
brushed her hand across her eyes, and then 
clung to his arm. 

“Oh, Phil! 
ened!” 

“Tt’s all right; we can’t sink.” 

“But it’s dangerous, Phil. 
please!” 

“We mustn’t,” he answered. “They'll 
be hunting for us now. We must hide for 
the day, anyhow. You don’t want to go 
back, do you, Ione?” 

“No, but it seems so strange here, Phil. 
Where are we?” 

“You'll think me an idiot, I’m afraid, 
dear, but as a matter of fact I don’t know.” 

She surveyed the shore curiously, and 
then her glance followed the mountain 
ridges that lay on either side of the valley. 
Leaning over, she dabbled her fingers in 
the water, then cupped her hands and 
drank. Finally she remarked: 


The water! I’m fright- 


Go up— 


“It seems awfully strange and lonely, 
Phil—but somehow it’s rather nice!” 
He laughed, started the motor, and the 


launch moved slowly shoreward, stopping 
a few feet from a sloping, rocky bank. In 
front was an opening in the woods, arched 
over by wide-branching oaks. Phil touched 
the magnet-lever, and they rose a dozen feet 
above the surface. Then, carefully, he 
worked the car forward under the shelter of 
the trees, where he allowed it to sink to the 
mossy earth. 

“They'll never see it here,” he said, ri- 
sing and stretching his cramped legs. 
“Come!” 

He helped Ione to her feet, and together 
they stood for a moment at the rail. Then, 
hand in hand, they leaped gaily to the 
ground. Ione took a step forward, dropped 
to her knees, and, with a cry of delight, be- 
gan picking violets. 

A crashing of branches startled them. 
They looked upward. The launch was dis- 
appearing through the leaves. With a 
shout Phil ran to the edge of the lake, the 
girl following. Dumbly they watched the 
little car rise to a height of four or five 
hundred feet, where it found its magnetic 
level. Still dumbly they saw it swung 
slowly westward by the morning breeze, out 
across the water, over the tree-tops on the 
farther side, and then beyond their sight. 

Ione laughed hysterically. 
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“What an ass I am!” exclaimed Phil 
angrily. “I left two points on the magnets. 
We jumped, and up she went!” 

“Will it come down near here, Phil ? 

“It'll never come down,” he answered 
grimly, “until somebody boards it and 
brings it down.” 

“And what shall we do now?” 

“Walk, I suppose.” 

“Where?” 

He shrugged his shoulders and made a 
helpless gesture. She studied his serious 
face for a moment, then patted his cheek, 
and said, with surprising calmness: 

“Don’t you care, Phil dear. I don’t. I 
didn’t feel as if I had really eloped until I 
saw the launch fly away.” 

“You're a good little girl,” he said, for- 
cing a smile, though he could not forgive 
his own carelessness. 

“ And perhaps we shall find it here, after 
all, Phil.” 

“What? <A clergyman?” He 
foolishly into the woods. 

“T didn’t mean that,” she answered, 
blushing. “I meant life—and all the 
things we were going to search for.” 

“Let’s try,” he said resolutely. 
follow the shore a while. Which way? 

She glanced up and down the lake, and 
chose the south. 

“Come along, then!’ 

Seizing her hand, he led the way along 
the rocks. 


” 


looked 


“We'll 
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Woops and water were strange places to 
dwellers of the air, and Phil and Ione mar- 
veled at many new sights. A flock of young 
ducks scurried, panic-stricken, from their 
feeding-ground, and spread out fanlike as 
they noisily beat the water on the way to 
safety. A loon shrilled his morning call 
from a cove across the lake. Birds were 
singing and whistling as the new day be- 
gan. A chipmunk ran along a dead log, 
sat up, and chattered a scolding at the 
strangers. 

Slowly they skirted the shore of the lake 
for a little distance, scrambling over rocks 
and fallen trees, and pushing through over- 
hanging bushes, until they came to a tiny 
wooded point, where the underbrush seemed 
to have been cleared. 

“Somebody’s been here,” said Phil, as he 
stirred some blackened embers with his foot. 

He spoke as if the discovery were a 
tribute to his skill as a woodsman. Then, 
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leading back into the woods, they saw a nar- 
row, shady path. 

“Let’s follow that,” suggested Ione. 

“Tt may lead to breakfast,” said Phil. 

Heading a single-file march along the 
path, he set a pace that soon had the girl 
breathless. 

“Oh, wait a minute!” she called. 

Already there was a rent in her skirt, 
and she viewed her slippers with a rueful 
face. The fur coat had slipped back from 
one shoulder, revealing a white arm and 
throat. Phil contemplated the vision in ad- 
miration, innocent of the fact that his shirt- 
front was streaked and crumpled, his tie 
under his ear, and his dress trousers muddy 
and wet. Then they laughed uproariously. 

“Tt’s silly, I know, but jolly,” he com- 
mented. 

“Babies — both of us!” she 
merrily. “ Lead on, little one!” 

Gaily they strode along the path, Phil 
helping the girl up sharp ascents and down 
slippery inclines. The portage was an old 
one, but they knew nothing of portages, 
new or old. All that impressed them was 
that the woods seemed cool, quiet, and 
strange. . 

The walk that took them to the further 
edge of their little stretch of forest was not 
long, but people of the air are not pedes- 
trians, and both were panting as they 
stepped into the glare of the sun, now high 
above the horizon. A gentle green slope 
began at their’ feet, and ended a couple of 
hundred yards beyond, at the edge of a 
lake. Just short of where it dipped into the 
water stood a cottage, squat, somewhat ram- 
bling, and painted only by the brushes of 
the sun, wind, and rain. 

On the near side of the little dwelling 
a garden-patch showed orderly rows of 
fresh, green tufts. In the meadow beyond 
grazed a couple of plump, brown cows. 
Two canoes lay bottom upward on the lake 
shore in front of the cottage, and off to 
one side was a pile of hewn logs. From 
the cottage chimney a quivering column of 
blue-gray smoke rose lazily and lost itself 
in the still air. . 

“ Breakfast!” cried Phil. 

Hand in hand, they raced down the slope 
through the wet grass. A sound of voices 
came to them as they neared the cottage, 
then a shout and a volley of laughter. It 
sounded like a welcome. 

Phil and Ione dashed through the gar- 
den-patch, heedless of tender sprouts and 
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carefully hoed furrows, and arrived at the 
end of a low porch that stretched the length 
of the cottage water-front. 

An instant later Ione found herself al- 
most crushed in the embrace of a girl who 
wore a fresh gingham gown, and whose 
brown, sturdy arms held the newcomer as 
helpless as if she were but a babe. Phil 
choked and gasped as a stalwart man with 
a stubble of beard spun him around, like 
a top gone mad, and pounded him enthusi- 
astically on the back. 

“Tone!” 

“ Helen!” 

The girls wept joyously. 

Jack Napier released his victim and 
stared at the visitors in dumb wonder. 

“It’s impossible! It’s utterly crazy!’ 
he burst out. “Phil! Ione! Those 
clothes! Six o’clock in the morning!” 

There was a moment of silence, and then 
Helen cried: 

“Glory forever! An elopement! The 
two darlings! Oh, Jack, isn’t it wonder- 
ful? Oh, you dears! And the clothes!” 

She sat down abruptly on a bench, help- 
less between tears and laughter. Ione, her 
fur coat fallen to the ground, was radiant 
and disheveled in a thousand-dollar gown. 
She turned a pink countenance toward Phil, 
who was foolishly staring at the flannel 
shirt, coarse trousers, and hobnailed boots 
of the bearded one. 

Half an hour later four laughing and 
hungry children of the earth breakfasted 
on the porch of the cottage by the lake. Ione 
was alluring and bewildering in a blue 
checked gingham. Phil wore an assort- 
ment of clothes of which he had never seen 
the like, save in the pictures of old books. 

“How in the world did you find us?” 
demanded Jack, as he reached for a fresh 
helping of trout. 

“We didn’t. 
Phil. “Where are we, anyhow? 

“In Eden,” said Helen promptly. 

“But where is—” 

“Eden, I said. What more is there to 
know? We have forgotten geography.” 

“Where's the launch?” asked Napier 
suddenly. 

Phil pointed skyward. 

“Oh, great! Best thing that could have 
happened!” cried Napier. 

“I don’t know,” said Phil slowly. 
“When it comes to getting out of here, 
why—” 

“ Getting 


’ 


We just happened,” said 


” 


out?” exclaimed Helen. 
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THEY WATCHED THE LITTLE CAR RISE TO A HEIGHT OF FOUR OR FIVE HUNDRED FEET 
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“Why, you can’t! It’s silly to dream of it. 
We sha’n’t let you!” 

* But—” began Ione. 

“Oh, I know, dear. Don't fret. 
paddle you to a parson!” 

The elopers blushed promptly and prop- 
erly. 

“T wasn’t thinking of that,” said Ione 
stoutly. “I was thinking of what in the 
world you do here. How do you manage 
to live? Isn't it frightfully dangerous?” 

“Do? Live?” Helen laughed happily. 
“We do everything—fish, hunt, paddle the 
lakes, explore the woods, dig in the garden, 
milk the cows, breathe the air—oh, every- 
thing! And live! We live twenty-four 
hours a day. That’s our principal occupa- 
tion—living!” 

Phil and Ione looked at the pair blankly. 

“IT know you think we're insane,” 
laughed Napier. “But wait. Wait just a 
week. Then you'll know where the feeble- 
minded are. Why, this is an asylum for 
cases like yours. I was crazy once; now 
I’m sane. To be cured you must go broke. 
Try to manage that, Phil. It’s dangerous 
so long as you have anything. Living! I 
never knew what it meant. All the millions 
of the Power Trust couldn’t get me up 
again. Man, I'd be scared to death!” 

And Napier gave a very real imitation of 
a shudder. 


We'll 


Vv 
A ForTNIGHT later, Phil Henry, swing- 
ing an ax jauntily, strode up the path from 
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the landing to the Napier cottage. His 
arms, bare to the elbows, were turning 
from a deep red hue to brown. Ione Henry 
followed at his heels, swinging a string of 
dripping fish. The sun was an hour high. 

“And where have you two been?” de- 
manded Helen, stepping from the kitchen 
to the porch. 

“Oh, just fishing. And—tell her, Phil!” 

“Nothing much,” said Phil. carelessly. 
“ Just looking at a likely spot for a clear- 
ing a little way down the lake.” 

“Down the lake? You'll do nothing of 
the kind!” cried Helen, with finality in her 
voice. “Do you know what you'll do, Phil 
Henry, and you too—Mrs. Henry? You'll 
build your bungalow right over there, 
where we can keep an eye on you.” 

And she pointed to a grassy knoll a hun- 
dred yards away, between which and the 
Napier cottage ran a swift, icy brook. 

“ Oh,all right,” answered Phil obediently. 
“Just as you say. How about it, Ione?” 

“Oh, anywhere,” said lone, admiring 
her string of trout, “just so it’s in Eden!” 

Suddenly she looked up and drew a deep 
breath of the sweet morning air. 

“Oh, folks!” she cried. “Isn’t it good 
to escape! Do you think we shall ever be 
captured again?” 

“One! Two! 


’ 


Three!’ 


counted Jack, 
beating time with his arms, and back from 
across the lake bounded the echo of a sten- 
torian “No!” 

It was a little daily ceremony of the 
refugees. 


A MATERIALIST 


CAN you weigh a star 


Or a 


dream, 


Or gather the truth 


In a poet’s theme? 


? 


Can you measure the trust 


In two true hearts? 


Can you reckon in love 


In the books of your marts? 


? 


Gold has its use, 
But men forget 


That 


swifter than 


wealth 


Are the feet of regret. 


Love shall endure 
When gold fades to dust, 
And dreamers shall dream 
When scales are but rust! 


Arthur Wallace Peach 
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y Ml. Stein after the portrait by Sir Joshua Reynolds 


HISTORY 


XLI— DR. JOHNSON AND MRS. THRALE 


BY LYNDON ORR 


OSWELL’S remarkable life of John- 
son is perhaps the most famous 
Surely, no 


biography in the world. 
one ever clung to his subject with such won- 
derful pertinacity; no one ever questioned 
him so perseveringly, jotted down his mi- 
nutest sayings, and invited, or at least ac- 
cepted, kicks and cuffs from him, merely for 
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the sake of finding out what he would say 
when too much badgered. 

That is a delicious passage, in which the 
perky little Scot, after asking a dozen fool- 
ish questions, ventured on the following: 

“Sir, what would you do if you were shut 
up in a tower with a baby?” 

Who can fail to realize the smothered 
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roar of the Great Cham, as he fairly swept 
down on Boswell, snorting and wheezing 
like a grampus, and saying “Sir! Sir!” 
until his breath was quite exhausted ? 

Who does not see before his eyes a vision 
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delectation Johnson used to go out, late at 
night, to buy half a bushel of oysters. We 
see him, too, in the booksellers’ world, with 
a thick club under his arm, ready for combat 
with MacPherson or any one else who might 
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SAMUEL JOHNSON, 


of Johnson standing in Lichfield, hatless in 
the midst of a pouring rain, as a penalty 
for having neglected his father some thirty 
years before? Then there was Johnson's 
peculiar household, with its black servant, 
and the frows) cat named Hodge, for whose 


THE FAMOUS ENGLISH 


LEXICOGRAPHER, ESSAYIST, AND CRITIC 

wish to do battle in behalf of “Ossian.” 
His tea-drinkings, where he drank some 
twenty cups and then asked for more, his 
gluttonous repasts of jugged hare, on which 
he gorged until the veins grew distended on 
his thick neck, and at night his fervent pray- 
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ers in Latin and in English—here we find 
a whole series of curious genre pictures, 
partly amusing and partly touched with 
pathos. 

Many have praised, as a marvel of litera- 
ture, this same biography of Johnson. It 
has been annotated again and again. In- 
troductions have been furnished to it. Pa- 
tient scholars have devoted their whole lives 
to the study of it; and so it has grown un- 
der the fostering hands of Dr. Birkbeck Hill 
and others to a monumental work of not less 
than eight substantial volumes. 

To me, however, it seems as if the biog- 
raphy, with all its ramifications, were less 
wonderful a thing than the extraordinary 
essay written by Lord Macaulay in 1856. 
One could better lose Boswell’s “ Life” than 
the condensation of it by Macaulay. The 
latter contains practically everything that is 
essential in the other; though it shows a 
prejudice very much like Johnson’s own, 
which gives a sort of piquant flavor to the 
book, and makes us smile at the irrevocable 
quarrel of Whig and Tory. 


DR. JOHNSON AND HESTER THRALE 


There is one phase of Johnson’s life which 
does not seem to have been adequately and 


fairly treated either by Boswell or by Ma- 
caulay, or by any of the succeeding biog- 


raphers. I refer to the relation of Johnson 
and Mrs. Thrale. Some attempts have been 
made to remedy this glaring oversight by 
the lately published work of Mr. A. M. 
Broadley, who has devoted an immense 
amount of research to make clear that which 
was dark to Boswell and to Macaulay. How 
far he has succeeded it is worth while to 
examine—or, perhaps, to set forth a new 
theory of Johnson and his peculiar and 
long-continued relations with a woman who 
was fascinating to those whom she chose to 
charm, but who has commonly been pictured 
as erratic and light-minded. 

Let us think for a moment of Johnson as 
he must have appeared at the time when he 
first became acquainted with Hester Lynch 
Thrale. He himself was one for whom few 


could have been expected to care sentimen- 
tally. Bulky of person, near-sighted, making 
a curious sound as he walked along—some- 
thing like “ to0o—too—too ”—dressed in di- 
lapidated garments, touching superstitious- 
ly every other picket of any fence he passed, 
and uttering strange grunts and growls, 
which merely showed that he was deep in 
thought, Samuel Johnson was an odd figure 
of aman. People stared after him, but did 
not venture to molest him, because of his 
broad shoulders and his stout cudgel. 

He was then very poor. A penny loaf 
and some scraps of beef sufficed him for a 
dinner. But he was philosopher enough to 
take life as it came, and to earn a scanty 
living by his vigorous writing, which al- 
ways found many readers. He had writ- 
ten 4 foolish Abyssinian 


Rasselas ” — a 
romance; he had scattered throughout Lon- 
don hundreds of tracts and pamphlets re- 
lating to politics and religion. He was 
somewhat soured by the government’s fail- 
ure to recognize him; and he was still in 
the midst of an immense labor in the con- 
struction of his dictionary, which was to 
make him one of the greatest scholars of 
his time. 

Such was Samuel Johnson when his lit- 
erary studies were broken in upon by the 
acquaintance of Mrs. Thrale, who had for- 
merly been Miss Hester Salusbury, and who 
was to end as Mrs. Gabriel Piozzi. At 
twenty-two she had married Mr. Henry 
Thrale, a wealthy brewer of Southwark, 
who was thirteen years her senior. Thrale 
had a town house near his brewery, and an 
estate of some pretensions at Streatham, in 
Surrey. He himself was a man of little 
speech, more devoted to his brewery than to 
polite learning; yet he gave a fitting back- 
ground to his fascinating wife, who gath- 
ered about herself a number of clever people 
and built up a society of her own. 


MRS. THRALE’S SALON AT STREATHAM 


She entertained men and women of dis- 
tinction from the Continent; she sought the 
acquaintance of persons of every class, pro- 
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vided they could divert her and her friends; 
and in this way she drew into her circle the 
bearlike Johnson, who was himself a leader 
in the society of men, but who now became 
familiar with the refinement of a fashion- 
able woman’s daily life. 

It is really odd to recall how squalid had 
been his mode of living. After his early 
days of struggle, it was not so much due to 
poverty as to utter carelessness about his 
person. The shaggy hair, ill covered by a 
small bob-wig; his clothes poorly darned, 
his shoes full of holes, and his blue yarn 
stockings—all these, together with his cu- 
rious manners, were greatly modified by the 
influence of Mrs. Thrale. He learned that 
it was not well-bred to bellow in a drawing- 
room. 

In earlier days he had a famous interview 
with Adam Smith, the Scottish philosopher, 
and people told of it for years. Johnson, 
with his natural dislike for a Scotsman, was 
very soon at loggerheads with Smith. 

“Sir,” he said, in his rasping voice, 
“sir, you’re a monstrous liar!” 

“Sir,” retorted Smith with fury, “you 
are a—”’ 

And the author of “The Wealth of Na- 
tions” broke into the most violent abuse. 

At Mrs. Thrale’s, Johnson no longer in- 
dulged in such rough repartee. The holes 
disappeared from his garments and _ his 
shoes; his wig was daily combed; and 
though he still took twenty cups of tea at 
a sitting, he no longer gulped and guzzled 
them. A certain mellowness came over him. 
In fact, his long visits at Streatham Park 
were in every way good for his body, and 
for the natural melancholy of his soul. 

He ceased to be the eccentric hack of 
every bookseller. Instead, he was Dr. Sam- 
uel Johnson, honored by the University of 
Oxford, the first English scholar in Europe, 
and one whose wit and good, sound sense 
were listened to with universal respect. 
Many would run up to him in the street, 
to ask his opinion on the proper pronuncia- 
tion of a word; and others would write him 
long letters to get the truth on various 
abstruse subjects. 

So far, there has been indicated merely 
the life of a remarkable, though eccentric, 
scholar and littérateur. His own story 
would be enough to justify a biography like 
Boswell’s, or a brilliant essay like Macau- 
lay’s. But was this all? Though we repeat 


thousands of amusing anecdotes about him, 
have. we really reached the core of this cu- 
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rious character? Did he stand alone, or 
must we view him in relation to another? 


JOHNSON’S CONTRADICTORY QUALITIES 


Here it is necessary to bear in mind the 
strange contradictions in Samuel Johnson’s 
nature. In politics he was a rampant Tory, 
and yet in practise a furious Whig, being 
almost overcome, on one occasion, by per- 
sonally meeting George III. His dictionary 
was full of snarls and jeers at the officers 
of government; yet he himself accepted a 
pension without hesitation, though he had 
described a pensioner as “a man hired to 
betray his country.” He detested the Scots, 
and yet it is to a Scotsman, James Boswell, 
that he chiefly owes his fame. He was much 
given to austerity of life, and yet some of 
his most intimate friends—young men-of- 
the-town — loved to rout him out of his 
lodgings at midnight. When he saw them, 
he would look rather ruefully at them, and 
then, clapping on his wig, would say: 

“Well, you young dogs, since you've 
roused me up, I'll come down and have a 
bout with you!” 

Whereupon, with his huge cudgel and his 
clattering shoes, they would go the round of 
the theaters, and wind up at some favorite 
tavern, where they would drink quantities 
of port, while the doctor uttered genial 
aphorisms and clever though quite unfair 
sayings about Scotsmen, atheists, and 
women, all of whom he held in the same 
class. 

This unchartered club, with its few choice 
spirits, came to be a power in London, and 
what it said was held to be law in the realm 
of the drama and of books. When John- 
son obtained admission to Mrs. Thrale’s 
drawing-room, where he was led about like 
a learned bear, of course his influence be- 
came greater. Whenever he thundered out 
a sentence beginning with “Sir,” all con- 
versation ceased, and every one turned to- 
ward the Great Cham. 

Mrs. Thrale was a good deal of a lion- 
hunter, and she received as much as she 
gave by the presence of the great Johnson. 
She was, indeed, the sort of woman whose 
attentions might well have turned another 
head. She was naturally pretty, with a 
coquettish bearing, and a fashion of tossing 
her head, and of pertly teasing every one 
around her. She was a good deal of a flirt, 
and yet less so, perhaps, than most women 
of her bearing. It is characteristic that Mrs. 
Thrale, with all her external frivolity, was 

















never accused of infidelity to her husband; 
while the husband himself, Henry Thrale, 
the brewer, who was a stolid sort of person, 
was noted for his amours. 

Here come the unusual features of Sam- 
uel Johnson. A high churchman, a man of 
the strictest habits, he was, nevertheless, full 
of a passionate disposition which showed 
itself in many ways. 


JOHNSON’S EARLY MARRIAGE 


When he was twenty-five, he fell in love 
with a Mrs. Elizabeth Porter, the widow of 
a Birmingham shopkeeper. She was a 
woman of nearly twice his age, and is de- 
scribed as having vulgar manners, a loud 
voice, and a highly florid complexion, either 
natural or artificial; but Johnson married 
her after a brief and ardent courtship. Per- 
haps he was too near-sighted to realize her 
lack of physical charm. Moreover—though 
he always declared that the match was pure- 
ly one of mutual affection—the middle-aged 
widow had eight hundred pounds, which no 
doubt seemed a fortune to the struggling 
young hack writer. 

With his wife’s money he opened a small 
school, and one of his pupils was David 
Garrick. Garrick, even then, was a won- 
derful mimic; and afterward he used to 
throw audiences into convulsions by his ex- 
cruciating imitation of this extraordinary 
pair when engaged in their love-making. 

In later days, when Garrick was the man- 
ager of Drury Lane Theater, his former 
preceptor showed that he was not insensible 
to feminine charms. He went about among 
the actresses, and showed himself quite 
clever at easy-going talk; but one day he 
disappeared, and came to the theater no 
more. When questioned by Garrick, John- 
son answered : 

“TI think it better for me, Davy, to keep 
away from those actresses of yours, with 
their white stockings!” 

Therefore, it was not without feeling that 
he came so much in contact with Hester 
Thrale. They first met during the winter 
of 1764-1765, when Johnson’s wife had 
been dead for more than a dozen years. The 
lexicographer was now fifty-five, and Mrs. 
Thrale twenty-four. It may well be thought 
that the difference in their ages would have 
made a difference in their relations; but love 
makes light of little things like these. John- 
son was a man of wonderful vigor; and his 
talk might well remind one of the saying of 
John Wilkes, who was once twitted on his 
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hideousness, but who smiled and answered 
with perfect calmness: 

“Give me half an hour’s start of the 
handsomest man in England, and I will 
win, no matter who the lady may be!” 

It would not have been at all improbable, 
then, had Mrs. Thrale fallen in love with 
this giant of a man, who was the leader of 
literature in London, and whose eccentrici- 
ties seemed only to heighten his attractive- 
ness. She was quick, impulsive, a strong 
admirer of Johnson, and never had any real 
love for her stupid, faithless husband. 


MRS. THRALE’S SECOND MARRIAGE 


In 1781, when Mrs. Thrale was forty, 
and had been married for seventeen years, 
Henry Thrale died in convulsions brought 
on by overeating. Johnson retained his 
position as a member of the household at 
Streatham, where for years he had had his 
own room. Indeed, he began to regard him- 
self as being the master of the place, as well 
as the mentor of the charming widow. She 
wrote, a few years later: 

My hours, carriage, and servants were at his 
command. He would not rise in the morning till 
twelve o'clock perhaps, and obliged me to make 
breakfast for him till the bell rang for dinner, 
though much displeased if my toilet were neglected. 
Much of the time we passed together was spent 
in blaming or deriding, very justly, my neglect of 
economy 


It is not strange that Mrs. Thrale, still 
a gay and pleasure-loving woman, wearied 
of Johnson, and turned to another friend, 
of whom her self-appointed guardian had 
for some time been increasingly jealous. 
This was Gabriel Piozzi, an Italian singer 
and composer who had become a popular 
figure in the musical world of London. 
Most of Johnson’s biographers have repre- 
sented Piozzi as a mustachioed adventurer 
who married a silly widow for her money, 
and subsequently dragged.her down into 
something very much like poverty and dis- 
grace; but Mr. Broadley, to whose recent 
work I have already alluded, abundantly 
proves that this view of the man is untrue. 

Johnson, as was not unnatural, was very 
angry when Mrs. Thrale sent him, from 
Bath, a somewhat enigmatic announcement 
of her intended marriage. He replied in a 
furious note: 

If I interpret your letter right, you are igno- 
miniously married; if it is yet undone, let us once 
more talk together. If you have abandoned your 


children and your religion, God forgive your 
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wickedness; if you have forfeited your fame and 
your country, may your folly do no further mis- 
chief. If the last act is yet to do, I who have 
loved you, esteemed you, reverenced you, and 
served you, I who long thought you the first of 
womankind, entreat that before your fate is ir- 
revocable I may once more see you 


To this almost unforgivable thrust Mrs. 
Thrale replied with a warm defense of 
Piozzi, and an intimation that Johnson’s 
letter had ended the long friendship between 
herself and her old mentor: 


I have this morning received from you so rough 
a letter, in reply to one which was both tenderly 
and respectfully written, that I am forced to de- 
sire the conclusion of a correspondence which I 
can bear to continue no longer. The birth of my 
second husband is not meaner than that of my 
first; his sentiments are not meaner; his pro- 
fession is not meaner; and his superiority in what 
he professes is acknowledged by all mankind. The 
religion to which he has been always a zealous 
adherent will, I hope, teach him to forgive insults 
he has not deserved; mine will, I hope, enable me 
to bear them at once with dignity and patience 

To hear that I have forfeited my fame is in- 
deed the greatest insult I ever yet received. My 
fame is as unsullied as snow, or I should think it 
unworthy of him who must henceforth protect it. 

Farewell, dear sir, and accept my best wishes. 
You have always commanded my esteem, and long 
enjoyed the fruits of a friendship never infringed 
by one harsh expression on my part during twenty 
years of familiar talk. Never did I oppose your 
will, or control your wish; nor can your unmerited 
severity itself lessen my regard; but till you have 
changed your opinion of Mr. Piozzi, let us con- 
verse no more 

God bless you! 


It must be admitted that this was a dig- 
nified and proper reply. Piozzi was not a 
man of wealth or social station, but he was 
by no means a penniless adventurer. He 
had saved six or seven thousand pounds of 
his earnings as a singer; Mrs. Thrale had 
borrowed one thousand from him shortly 
before their marriage. Nor did he squan- 
der his wife’s property; on the contrary, he 
seems to have been a careful steward of it. 
If she left Streatham, and gave up her house 
in London, it was not through any fault of 
Piozzi’s; it was because her means — as 
Johnson himself had warned her—did not 
warrant the lavish scale of living to which 
she had been accustomed. An additional 





motive, no doubt, was the bitterness caused 
by the prejudiced hostility of Johnson and 
other London friends. 

Mr. and Mrs. Piozzi lived together quiet- 
ly and happily for nearly twenty-five years. 


They traveled in England and abroad, and 
then settled at Brynbella (“Fair Hill”), a 
comparatively modest country house which 
they built for themselves near Denbigh, in 
North Wales. The former Mrs. Thrale was 
no longer mistress of a salon, but she kept in 
touch with the literary world, and published 
several volumes of memoirs and _ remi- 
niscences, which had quite a success in their 
day and are still not entirely forgotten. 
After Piozzi’s death, in 1809, she sold 
Brynbella and moved to Bath, where she 
died twelve years later. 
THE END OF JOHNSON’S LIFE 


Six months after the final breach of his 
relations with “ Thralia,” as he used to call 
her in his Latin verses, Johnson died in his 
little garret in Fleet Street. The greatest 
physicians of the kingdom had come to him 
and had given him their services without a 
fee. No small favor had been shown him, 
for the king himself had some time before, 
without giving any notice to Johnson, en- 
tered the great lexicographer’s presence, and 
had spoken with him in a very natural, easy 
sort of manner. 

“ Come, sir,” one or another of his friends 
would say, “tell us all how it happened; 
for this is a most interesting thing.” 

And then Johnson, with a touch of pride, 
would relate what King George had said to 
him, and how he had answered in a strong, 
firm voice, but had not acknowledged, other 
than by a bow, a compliment which the 
king had paid him. 

“For,” said Johnson, “it was not for me 
to bandy compliments with my sovereign.” 

So, when he died, it was with the recol- 
lection of a hard, unending life of drudgery 
behind him, and yet with such tokens of 
success as made him finally triumphant. 

At the time of his passing, Mrs. Piozzi 
was traveling on the continent. A few days 
before her old friend’s death, she wrote in 
her diary: 

I have got Dr. Johnson's picture here. I do 
love him dearly, so ill as he has used me, and 
always shall. Poor Johnson did not mean to use 
me ill. He only grew upon indulgence till pa- 
tience could endure no further 

One cannot help feeling that the truth of 
the matter is not to be found in the sneers 
and slanders of her prejudiced critics, but 
in this frank utterance of the woman whose 
kindness, as Johnson himself testified, had 
“soothed twenty years of a life radically 
wretched.” 

















THE PEPPER AND MRS. MAYNESTEIGH 


BY EDWARD BOLTWOOD 


AUTHOR OF “THE DOMINANT SEX,” “SNAR RACKERMAN OF RED GAP,” ETC. 


CROSS the rumpled and crookedly laid 

A cloth of his breakfast-table, young 

Mr. Casper Herrington bestowed an 

angry glance upon the scornful waitress. ~ 

“Poached eggs like leather again!” he 
mumbled. 

Ellen yawned languidly and attempted to 
button a buttonless cuff. 

“Did you pass a remark to me, sir?” she 
inquired. “J didn’t cook no eggs.” 

“Mrs. Herrington shall speak to Maggie 
about this,” said Casper, knowing well that 
he lied. 

The waitress knew it, too. She swung the 
pantry door by means of a plainly con- 
temptuous elbow; and Herrington rolled up 
his napkin and shoved it through a tar- 
nished ring viciously, as if he wished Ellen 
were inside of it. 

The clock on the mantel chimed the half- 
hour with a sort of derisive complacency. 
Casper jumped up; he would have to hurry 
in order to catch the seven thirty-seven. 

In the disordered hall, he frowned up- 
stairs at the closed door of his wife’s bed- 
room. After only a year of married life, the 
Herringtons had reached the individual 
breakfast stage; and last night Frieda, for 
purely mental reasons, had dined in a dress- 
ing-sack, for the eleventh time during the 
month. Herrington was still scowling when 
he seated himself in the commuters’ car at 
the suburban station. 

“G’ morning,” curtly said a man in the 
next wicker chair; and then, turning his 
back at once on Casper, he launched a dis- 
cussion with his neighbors about mashie 
shots. 

Behind a newspaper, Herrington listened 
moodily. He was fond of golf, and so was 
Frieda, but they had not joined the country 
club at Whitesand. When he proposed it to 
her, she had tilted her pretty chin; and re- 
plied that she would rather wait until she 
knew the Whitesand people better. But she 


‘ 


? 
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knew them no better now than six months 
ago; her “calls” had never been made; and 
men on the Whitesand car to and from New 
York seldom spoke to Herrington. He was 
a quiet, detached fellow, with a painfully 
somber taste in neckwear. 

The stenographers became rigidly silent 
that morning when Casper appeared in the 
large law-office of which he was the man- 
aging clerk. From one of the private rooms, 
however, issued mighty sounds of laughter. 
Herrington bit his prim lip. It was Fenn’s 
room—Billy Fenn, Casper’s classmate at 
the law-school. The two had entered, as 
clerks, the office of Phillips, Rowe & Phil- 
lips on the same day; and Billy, always 
much less of a lawyer than Herrington, was 
now a special partner. 

The laughter ceased. The head of the 
firm came out of Fenn’s room, and nodded 
coldly to Herrington. The managing clerk 
sighed. He was not quite discontented, but 
he was sullenly aware that he lacked some- 
thing—he did not know exactly what. Fenn, 
indeed, had once attempted to tell him. 

“ Herrie,” Fenn had said, “ what you need 
is a stick of dynamite—an alarm-clock—a 
pound or two of pepper.” 

Casper, fluttering the leaves of his well- 
kept office calendar, remembered that this 
vague and vulgar advice had been given to 
him on the occasion when Billy had spoken 
of meeting Ethel Talham, a _ vivacious 
school-friend of: Frieda’s. Frieda! Her- 
rington shut the calendar-book with a bang 
and leaned backward in his swivel-chair. 
Frieda! What was the trouble with Frieda? 
What was the trouble in the cottage at 
Whitesand ? 

He pretended to be sorting documents on 
his desk while he reflected gloomily. Frieda 
loved him. It was a mathematical certainty 
that she was living on the same scale of 
modest luxury as before their marriage. She 
was not bound by necessity to abstain from 
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the country club, nor to spend her time in 
lackadaisical seclusion, reading slumberous 
novels. Herrington stared at his stenog- 
rapher’s trim waist, thinking bitterly of the 
dressing - sack; whereupon Miss Carter 
blushed, and the managing clerk, with a 
start, opened the calendar-book again. 

At twelve o’clock an office-boy approached 
Herrington’s desk. 

“Lady to see you in the front lobby,” 
drawled the boy. “Mrs. Herrington, sir.” 

“My wife?” exclaimed Casper amazedly, 
and he went to the waiting-room. “ Frieda!” 
he gasped. “What in the world has hap- 
pened?” 

II 


His curiosity was justified. Frieda’s eyes 
sparkled with gay excitement, her charming 
face beamed, and her slender figure was ex- 
quisite in a fashionable gown, which Her- 
rington had not recently seen. 

“What has happened?” he repeated. 

“That!” laughed Frieda, handing him a 
square sheet of heavy note-paper. 

Casper read the letter aloud: 


Sweet LittLe Brive: 

My doctor has recommended to me to buy a 
residence at Whitesand. Immediately I thought 
of you, and of the darling little nest which you 
said was waiting there for you after your honey- 
moon. I shall be in Whitesand next Saturday, 
from Newport, to select a place for a house. 
Will you not let me come to you for the week- 
end? I know you will, chérie, and I am, with 
every love, 

CHRISTABEL MAYNESTEIGH. 


’ 


“ Maynesteigh?” asked Herrington. 

“ For goodness’ sake, dear!” cried Frieda. 
“Don’t say that you’ve forgotten Mrs. 
Maynesteigh, on the Olympic!” 

Casper assented nervously, with a dis- 
tinct recollection of that formidable social 
empress, and her courier-maid, and her 
lady’s-maid, and her brief steamship ac- 
quaintance with his wife. 

“So I’ve just posted my letter,” said 
Frieda. 

“What letter?” 

“Begging Mrs. 
to us.” 

“My gracious!” 

“Yes, Casper, I know. 
to do to be ready for her. 
have a small house-party, 
dinner.” 

“Lord!” blurted Herrington. 

Frieda snapped the letter in her dangling 
wrist-bag with unwonted energy. 


Maynesteigh to come 


We'll have a lot 
We've got to 
and give a 
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“You must invite a splendid man for the 
house-party,” she said, “and three nearly 
splendid men for the dinner. I'll leave that 
to you. To-day’s Tuesday. Plenty of 
time!” 

“ But—wait!” implored Casper blankly. 
“We've never given such a dinner! Mrs. 
Maynesteigh—why, there’s a column of so- 
ciety news a week about her! And Ellen, 
and Maggie, and—” 

“ They’re both discharged,” Frieda inter- 
rupted, smiling. “I did it this morning.” 

“You never dared!” 

“Ten minutes after the mail-carrier 
brought me the note. That’s the reason I’m 
in town—employment agencies. By the way, 
we'll have to be members of the country club 
before Saturday. No, you can’t take me to 
lunch. I’m going to Ethel Talham’s— 
haven’t seen her for ages. Good-by, dear!” 

She slammed the door briskly behind her. 
Herrington, rather dazed, went back to his 
desk, tore off a slip from his memorandum- 
pad, and wrote down a list of possible 
guests. Then he recalled that he had no 
decent wines in the cottage, and that the 
drawing-room rug was a failure; and while 
he was about it, that he might as well buy 
that fireplace set. Various plans interested 
him. He tore off another slip, wondering 
how much it would cost to hire a motor-car 
for three days at the Whitesand garage. 

On the train that afternoon, he ventured 
to consult old Major Tulse about clarets. 
The surprised major, to whom Herrington 
had spoken only once before, rubbed his 
mottled nose affably and offered Casper a 
cigar. When they arrived at Whitesand, 
Tulse proposed a cocktail at the country 
club. Herrington, who hated cocktails, ac- 
cepted immediately; but the reflection that 
he was to be the host of such an august 
celebrity as Mrs. Maynesteigh had already 
intoxicated him. 

The men in the club smoking-room dis- 
covered that they had completely misjudged 
Herrington. He was talkative, sociable— 
not in the least a prig, after all. Casper 
astonished and pleased himself far more 
than he did the others. The unambitious 
managing clerk was flabbergasted, after 
twenty minutes, to find that he was appar- 
ently on fraternal terms with a judge of the 
State Supreme Court. 

“Of course, Herrington,” said the club 
secretary, in reply to Casper’s parting re- 
quest. “Delighted to put through your 
names!” 




















Herrington paused on his piazza to note 
that flower-boxes must be arranged, if there 
was time; and Frieda suddenly presented 
herself. Her sleeves were rolled to her 
dimpled elbows. 

“I’m the chef!” she announced. “ Both 
of those dreadful women got mad and left, 
and Cecile and Julia and Marie won't be 
here until to-morrow. You've never tried 
my cooking. It’s pretty bad!” 

“Well, Frieda, I’ll be—” 

“Not quite starved,” she finished gaily. 
“Mrs. Blake sent over a salad. The Dix- 
ons offered me a maid, but I declined.” 

“Blake? Dixons?” said Herrington. 
“T didn’t know that you—you’d met them.” 

“T’ve been calling, Casper. You. see, 
after Mrs. Maynesteigh comes—there, dear, 


» 


you needn’t kiss your cook in public! 
III 


THE intimate little dinner and breakfast 
were revelations in enjoyment. When Her- 
rington returned from the city on Wednes- 
day afternoon, he was almost glad to find 
that the new servants had not arrived; and 
even Frieda, although apprehensive of the 
Maynesteigh visit, seemed to be highly con- 
tented at the prospect of a second evening 
to themselves. Mrs. Dixon’s housemaid 
had helped her through the day. 

“T’ve ordered the rug,” said Casper, “ but 
the brass fire-set-—well, it will be too ex- 
pensive for us now, along with those other 
things.” 

His wife looked up from the chafing-dish 
rather queerly. 

“T wish—wish I’d known,” she stam- 
mered. “That guest-room furniture of ours 
is weird, Casper; and I was passing Mc- 
Curdy’s store to-day, and—and they had—” 

“Oh, all right!” said he, with a fair imi- 
tation of a smile, under the circumstances. 

“You’re angry!” declared Frieda, stir- 
ring vigorously. 

“No, I’m not!” 

He was, in fact, very angry, not at Frieda, 
but at himself, because he had never before 
appreciated an inability to provide what she 
wished. For the sake of his composure, it 
was necessary to change the subject. 

“T couldn’t land a blessed man on the 
list,” he observed, “so I nailed Billy Fenn.” 

“Casper! For the house-party?” 

“Yes. Heavens, Frieda, have you gone 
crazy?” 

His wife was glaring at him with the 
wide, wild eyes of absolute dementia. 


, 


THE PEPPER AND MRS. MAYNESTEIGH 
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“TI should say I had gone crazy!” she 
burst out. “I’ve already invited Ethel 
Talham—and she’s accepted—and that aw- 
ful uncle of hers has forbidden Ethel ever 
to speak to William Fenn again!” 

“Why?” 

“Because he’s afraid Mr. Fenn wants to 
marry her.” 

“Well, I can recall Billy’s invitation.” 

“You can’t. What reason can you give? 
Nobody is supposed to know a solitary thing 
about the mess. This is terrible!” 

“Not so very. Besides, they’re bound to 
get married, if they want to. Miss Talham 
is of age.” 

“Ethel Talham told me,” sighed Frieda, 
“that Mr. Fenn has not seen her for nearly 
a fortnight.” 

“Where’s his pluck?” retorted Herring- 
ton. “Perhaps the great Maynesteigh 
house-party will give him some. What 
Fenn wants is—is an alarm-clock”; and 
Casper smiled abruptly. 

“You needn’t laugh,” Frieda protested. 

“What shall we do?” 

It was decided to do nothing. Clearly, 
they could not cancel the invitations with- 
out divulging the fact that Mrs. Herrington 
had betrayed her friend’s confidence. 

The domestic staff was still missing on 
Thursday, and they dined at the country 
club, where there were so many genial peo- 
ple that Frieda almost forgot to tremble 
about her servants. But in the office, on 
Friday forenoon, Casper was summoned 
to the telephone, and over the wire came 
Frieda’s voice, tense and panic-stricken. 

“I’m at the employment agency,” she 
wailed. “I can’t have those terrible girls 
unless we pay them thirteen dollars more 
a month.” 

“Pay it, then!” 
steadily as possible. 

“You know, dear,” added Frieda, “that 
after Mrs. Maynesteigh’s visit we can go 
back to the Maggie and Ellen kind, and—” 

Somebody cut off the connection, which 
was fortunate, because Herrington’s jaw, 
for the first time in its existence, was set 
fiercely. He marched away from the tele- 
phone-table with a desperate and militant 
air. So might Napoleon have scowled when 
he determined to send in his guards at 
Waterloo. 

The head of the firm, old Mr. Phillips, 
was favorably impressed by Casper’s reso- 
lute manner, when Herrington closed the 
door of the private room. The young man, 


said Herrington, as 
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in fact, had never appeared so well as he 
did while making his brief, forcible plea 
for advancement in the office. Two consid- 
erations nerved Herrington. One was that 
Frieda needed money; the other was that 
he had been slapped on the back by a jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court. 

Mr. Phillips wiped his eye-glasses. 

“Why, I guess you're entitled to promo- 
tion, Herrington,” said he. “Of course, in 
business, according to my opinion, a man 
isn’t entitled to what he doesn’t ask for— 
to what he doesn’t show he wants. You've 
never suggested such a desire before. I’m 
glad you have, finally. It shows energy— 
pepper—ambition.” He smiled cordially. 
“A special partnership might be arranged, 
perhaps,” he concluded. 


IV 


THE cottage was transfigured. Flower- 
boxes glorified the piazza; in the drawing- 
room, a Shiraz rug and wonderful fire- 
brasses accomplished esthetic marvels. 
Perfectly trained maids glided to and fro 
like cheerful ghosts. The motor-car, hired 
from the garage, had just gone to the station 
to meet Miss Talham and Mr. Fenn; and 
Casper, having sampled the superlative 
claret at luncheon, had decided to buy a 
Speedaway runabout for Frieda. 

They went to the piazza to await their 
guests. 

“The up-stairs rooms are fine,” said Her- 
rington. “ You're a splendid housekeeper! 
If Mrs. Maynesteigh could appreciate all 
you’ve done for her, she'd think you are as 
much of an angel as I do!” 

Frieda, somewhat soberly, picked a ger- 
anium-leaf to pieces. 

“An angel?” she rejoined. “I’ve been 
a wretch, Casper. I might have done all 
this before—come out of my silly shell, I 
mean, and everything. Well, it’s permanent 
now. But I wish—wish we'd been made to 
imagine a visit from Mrs. Maynesteigh long 
ago!” 
~ “Nonsense, Frieda! Do you fancy that 
if she wasn’t actually coming we could ever 
—hello, here are Miss Talham and Billy!” 
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As the automobile swung into the drive- 
way, Frieda, with a recent bride’s uncanny 
omniscience about certain matters, piercing- 
ly gazed at the pair in the tonneau. 

“TI believe they’ve settled it already!’ 
she murmured blissfully. “I do believe 
they’ve settled it!” 

She whisked Ethel, who was, indeed, odd- 
ly flushed and confused, to the upper floor. 
Mr. Fenn, in Casper’s tiny smoking-room, 
tried to roll a cigarette with excessively 
tremulous fingers. 

“Sick?” queried Casper, grinning. 

“Not by a blamed sight!” denied Billy. 
“ Never felt so illustrious in my born days!” 
He blinked, with imbecile ecstasy, into the 
tobacco-jar. “ Herrie, this house-party is a 
perfectly good scheme. Saved my life, un- 
derstand. I didn’t know that she—that 
Ethel—that Miss—that she was to be here. 
And, Herrie, when I saw her, it was like a 
stick of dynamite, or an alarm-clock, or a 
pound or two of—hang it, what’s the use of 
keeping a secret from you married folks?” 

They gripped hands in silence. The 
door-bell buzzed. 

“Must be the chauffeur,” said Herring- 
ton. “Well, it’s not time to go after her 
imperial highness yet, thank goodness! ” 

The bell, however, had been rung, not by 
the chauffeur, but by the special-delivery 
messenger from the post-office. Casper 
signed the book for a letter and a small 
package, both addressed to Frieda. He 
tossed the letter to the stair-landing, where 
his wife and Miss Talham leaned over the 
balusters. Frieda tore the envelope. 

“Oh, listen!” she cried. 


’ 





My DEAR Mrs. HERRINGTON: 

I find that it was the mountain air of White- 
land, New Jersey, and not the seashore of White- 
sand, Long Island, which my doctor advised for 
me. Will you forgive me if, at this short notice, 
I abandon my visit to you? I am mailing to 
you a slight token of my remembrance. Yours 
sincerely, 

C. MAYNESTEIGH. 

Casper, with a whoop of inhospitable joy, 
ripped open the package. The box con- 
tained a pair of silver pepper-casters. 


CITY LIGHTS 
Licuts of the city, stars ephemeral, 
Whose gleam so oft one as a mirage sces, 


Happy is he who scorns your lure and thrall, 
And walks with Taurus and the Pleiades! 


Clinton Scollard 























THE CENTENARY OF ROBERT 


BROWNING 


(BORN MAY 7, 


BY 


AUTHOR OF “THE BROWNINGS;: THEIR LIFE AND ART,” 


I truly am, at last! 
For a veil is rent between 
Me and the truth which passed 
Fitful, half-guessed, half-seen, 
Grasped at—not gained, held fast! 


ESTMINSTER ABBEY will be 
W the scene of a resplendent poetic 
festival on the 7th of May, the 
centenary of Robert Browning’s birth. Lord 
Crewe, a man of letters as well as a states- 
man, whose lines on Browning are included 
in his “Stray Verses,” has been invited to 
preside; and among the speakers are ex- 
pected to be the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Professor Edward Dowden, Sir Oliver 
Lodge, Arthur Christopher Benson, and 
William Watson. 

The life of Robert Browning, seen ‘n 
those true values only possible to retrospec- 
tive view, appears as a veritable romance 
of destiny. His contribution to the spirit- 
ual wealth of the world is so great, and so 
largely appealing to all that sympathetic 
and intuitive realm by means of which man 
holds relationship with the essential and the 
eternal, as distinct from the mere transitory 
things of time and sense, that his message 
has initiated a recognized quickening and 
renewal of spiritual life. 

The literary productiveness of the eight- 
eenth century, which succeeded the great 
work of Spenser, Sidney, Shakespeare, 
Bacon, and others of the Elizabethan age, 
marked the distinctive advance of a spirit- 
ual wave, which in the early years of the 
nineteenth had a perceptible ebb, but whose 
impulse persisted and found its inflorescence 
in Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, Keats, 
and to some degree in Southey and Byron. 
De Quincey believed that poets were forced 
to discover and recognize a new ideal of 
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LILIAN WHITING 


“ THE FLORENCE OF LANDOR,” ETC. 


man as evolved out of the intense moral 
problems inextricably bound up with the 
French Revolution; and in this atmosphere 
they became “strong to sanctify the poet’s 
high vocation.””’ Wordsworth, with his rec- 
onciliation of nature and the human spirit; 
Shelley, “a creature of impetuous breath,” 
who “all the future in a dav would build 
anew,” with other poets of this time, 
stamped the period as one of new combina- 
tions and movements both in literature and 
in religion. 

Into this period was born Robert Brown- 
ing. The revival was again waning by 
1830, when he was growing into young 
manhood, but just then Tennyson appeared 
in his first slender volume, containing scarce- 
ly more than fifty poems, vet among these 
were “The Poet” and “ The Poet’s Mind,” 
with their suggestions of the lofty destiny 
of verse. 

In Browning, intellect, heart, and spirit 
were united in a manner that inspired his 
message with the pledge and the prophecy 
of an ideal civilization. For— 

The Christ Himself had been no lawgiver 

Unless He had given the life, too, with the law. 

In 1833 “Pauline,” Browning’s earliest 
poem, appeared; in 1889, “ Asolando,” the 
last collection of his verses, was published 
on the very day of his death. In the fifty- 
six years lying between these dates he con- 
tributed to English literature the most vo- 
luminous body of poetry by one poet. For 
its fundamental basis he took for his theme 
the soul itself— 

‘Its shifting fancies and celestial lights, 

With all its grand orchestral silences. 

The message of Browning was always 

that of spiritual energy. “Life is to wake, 
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not sleep,” and its only failure thus lies, not 
in non-achievement, but in non-attempt. 
Evil is a phase by means of which the soul 
may climb, a factor in its education; and 
the one determining thing is the habitual 
attitude of the spirit. He would have agreed 
with Dr. Holmes that it matters not how far 
one has gone, but in what direction he is 
moving. 

Browning regarded the life on earth as 
strictly preparatory, probationary, for the 
more real and significant phase to be entered 
upon after the withdrawal from the physical 
body. He sees the persistence of individual 
consciousness over the change we call death, 
and holds that this change of condition is 
no interruption to the essential life. 


No work begun shall ever pause for death 


All the experiences of the life on earth 
are simply the disciplinary training for the 
higher plane to be entered upon by means 
of death. This, in brief, was Robert Brown- 
ing’s theory of life. He believed reverently 
in God and in His wise and loving purposes. 

“For the writer of ‘ Christmas Eve and 
Easter Day,’ only three things exist,” says 
Dr. Dowden; “God, the individual” soul, 
and the world regarded as the testing-place 
and training-place of the soul.” 

Within man’s own being he found all the 
essential evidences of Christianity; and the 
quality and progress of life we determine 
for ourselves by the series of choices that 
we make. While this is a very brief sum- 
mary of the message of Robert Browning, 
it is not, perhaps, misleading as to the essen- 
tial spirit with which it is informed. 


THE BROWNING FAMILY 


The Brownings were of eminently repu- 
table though not of notable ancestry. Rob- 
ert Browning, grandfather of the poet, born 
in 1749, held a position in the Bank of 
England, which he had obtained through 
the influence of the Earl of Shaftesbury. 
In 1778 he married Margaret Tittle, who 
was the inheritor of some property in the 
West Indies, and their son, another Robert, 
born in 1781, was sent out to take charge 
of this estate. It afforded him a lucrative 
post, which he resigned because he could 
not tolerate slave labor. 

By this act he sacrificed the property that 
was to have been his, and returned to Eng- 
land to make his own way. He, too, found 
employment in the Bank of England. In 


1811 he married Sarah Anna Wiedemann, 
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the daughter of a German ship-owner who 
had left his native Hamburg to settle in 
Dundee. Robert and Sarah Anna Browning 
set up their household gods in Southampton 
Street, Camberwell, where were born their 
two children—Robert, the future poet, on 
May 7, 1812, and Sarah Anna, later known 
as Sarianna, on January 7, 1814. 

The poet was fortunate in his parentage. 
His father was a man of scholarly culture, 
of noble character, and of strong literary 
tastes. His mother was a true gentlewoman, 
fervent in her religious feelings, character- 
ized by great delicacy and refinement, and 
with a passionate love of music. The elder 
Browning was not only a classical scholar, 
but a great lover of the classics, and there 
are stories that he often soothed his little 
son to sleep by humming an ode of 
Anacreon. In Browning’s poem called “ De- 
velopment” he thus pictures his father, and 
an incident of his childhood: 

My father was a scholar and knew Greek. 

When I was five years old, I asked him once: 

“What do you read about?” 

“The siege of Troy.” 

“What is a siege, and what is Troy?” 

In reply, his father gave him an object- 
lesson by piling up chairs and tables for a 
town, setting the little lad on top for Priam, 
and calling the cat to impersonate Helen, 
enticed away by wicked Paris. 

The poet’s father was a devoted lover of 
medieval legend and story, familiar with 
Paracelsus and Faust, and with Talmudic 
tales. His library was large and richly 
stored. In this atmosphere of books the 
child browsed at will. He was fascinated 
by old prints and engravings. He was 
tremulously susceptible to musical influence, 
and his mother had a great fondness for 
playing softly to herself in the twilight, “ her 
hour of darkness and solitude and music.” 


THE POET’S BOYHOOD 


The boy was companioned by the libera- 
ting gods. Something mystic and beautiful 
beckoned to him, and incantations, unheard 
by others, were in the air about him. Will- 
iam Sharp has pictured a late afternoon 
when Mrs. Browning was playing, and 
turned, startled at a slight sound in the 
room. Glancing behind her, she saw a white 
figure outlined against the dark oak book- 
case, watching her with wistful eyes. The 
next moment her little son sprang forward, 
sobbing passionately: 

“Play! Play!” 
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The poet’s father was also familiar with 
old French literature, and with that of 
Spain and Italy. His love for books is 
revealed in the fact that he could go in the 
dark to his library, and, out of some three 
thousand volumes, could select any given 
one to which some conversational reference 
had been made. 

Pictures and painters had their part, too, 
in the atmosphere that surrounded the 
future poet. While London in that day 
afforded comparatively little art, there was 
a small collection of paintings in the Dul- 
wich Gallery to which Browning was in- 
debted for great enjoyment. Its privileges 
were allowed to him while he was less than 
fourteen, the usual age for admission to the 
gallery. 

In “ Pauline” the reader may trace much 
of Browning’s inner life during his boy- 
hood. But there were various and complex 
impressions, as alluring to decipher as a 
palimpsest, and perhaps as difficult to trace. 
Take, for instance, his first excursion into 
Shelley’s poems on a May evening, when 
two nightingales were calling to each 
other from a laburnum and a_ copper 
beech in his father’s garden, their melody 
floating in at the open window by which he 
sat. The incident was a date in his life, a 
moment in which the lad heard the master’s 
whisper—“ Follow the gleam!” The magic 
of Merlin assumes many forms. 

Before he was twelve he had given some 
hostages to rime, these juvenile verses be- 
ing afterward collected under the title of 
“Incondita.” With “Pauline,” published 
just before his twenty-first birthday, he 
definitely recognized and embraced his vo- 
cation as a poet. In “ Pauline,” that mar- 
velous achievement of early youth, may 
be traced the same conceptions of life as 
those more fully and clearly presented in 
“Paracelsus” and “ Sordello.” 

The very essence and vital center of 
Browning’s convictions of life was that ulti- 
mate success is attained through partial 
failure. Browning always regarded life as 
an adventure of the soul, which sinks and 
rises, falls and recovers; which relapses 
into faithlessness to its higher powers, and 
aims to retrieve the wrong; which gropes 
through darkness to light, and though 
“tried, troubled, tempted,” never entirely 
consents to ignominious failure. The soul, 
being divine, must achieve divinity at last. 

In his early youth, Robert Browning 
made a visit to St. Petersburg, his first jour- 
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ney from home, traces of which may be dis- 
cerned in “Sordello.” His acquaintance 
with Macready; the writing of “ Strafford” 
and “A Blot in the ’Scutcheon”; the 
friendship with Alfred Domett; his first 
visit to Italy, and the publication of “ Sor- 
dello,” the poem which so puzzled Mrs. 
Carlyle that she declared she had no idea 
whether Sordello was a man, a city, or a 
tree—all these experiences and achieve- 
ments are no doubt familiar to the reader. 


HE MEETS ELIZABETH BARRETT 


There was one occurrence, seemingly in- 
cidental at the moment, at which destiny 
stood by, serenely smiling. This was at a 
dinner at Talfourd’s, when the young poet 
met John Kenyon, who inquired if he were 
the son of Mr. Kenyon’s old schoolfellow, 
Robert Browning. On being answered in 
the affirmative, Mr. Kenyon offered the 
youthful poet his “best and most precious 
gift,” an introduction to his second cousin, 
Elizabeth Barrett. 

The appearance of Browning’s “ Bells 
and Pomegranates” had already impressec 
Miss Barrett, and she had made that oft- 
quoted allusion to these poems in - her 
“Lady Geraldine’s Courtship.” In a crit- 
ical paper for the Athenaeum, Miss Barrett 
had referred to both Browning and Tenny- 
son as among “those high and gifted spirits 
who could still work and wait.”’ Her state 
of health had deferred Kenyon’s project of 
introducing the two poets, when, in January 
of 1845, Robert Browning, acting on his 
own initiative, wrote to her. 

“T had a letter from Browning, the poet, 
last night, which threw me into ecstasies,” 
she records — “ Browning, the author of 
‘ Paracelsus,’ and king of the mystics.” His 
first words to her, in this first letter, were: 

I love your verses with all my heart, dear Miss 
Barrett. 

He enters into “the fresh, strange music, 
the exquisite pathos, the true, brave 
thought” of her work, and reminds her that 
Mr. Kenyon had once suggested introducing 
him to her. Miss Barrett’s reply, written the 
next day—January 11—thanks him for his 
sympathy, and offers him her gratitude, 
“agreeing that of all the commerce from 
Tyre to Carthage, the exchange of sympathy 
for gratitude is the most princely thing.” 

Thus was opened that wonderful corre- 
spondence, the publication of which, by 
their son, Robert Barrett Browning, has so 
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signally contributed to the spiritual wealth 
of the world. Without it, could the in- 
effable love and beauty and nobleness of 
both these poets ever have been so compre- 
hended as they are now? Life as well as 
literature would have been the poorer had 
not both been so generously enriched by the 
printing of these revealing letters. 

Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett 
were married in the church of St. Pancras, 
Marylebone, London, on September 12, 
1846. That autumn found them in Pisa, 
where they passed the winter in four rooms 
of the Collegio Fernandino, looking out on 
that corner of the city where are grouped 
its signal attractions of the Leaning Tower, 
the Cathedral, the Baptistery, and the 
Campo Santo. With “coffee and rolls in 
the morning, thrushes and chianti, of a mar- 
velous cheapness—no trouble, no cook, no 
kitchen—the prophet Elijah, or the lilies of 
the field, taking as little thought about their 
dining” —in this Arcadian simplicity the 
poets lived. 

In the early spring they migrated to Flor- 
ence. They also visited Fano, where 
Browning wrote his poem, “ The Guardian 
Angel,” from Guercino’s picture — “my 
angel at my side,” he said. They made a 
pilgrimage to Vallombrosa, where the monks 
refused hospitality to the poet’s wife and 
her maid, and all their entreaties to remain 
longer were useless. And then, in the 
autumn of 1847, they set up their house- 
hold gods, with “rococo chairs, and satin 
from cardinals’ beds,” in the Casa Guidi, 
which remained their home for the rest of 
their married life. 

FIFTEEN YEARS OF MARRIED LIFE 


It is always difficult to realize that this 
immortal idyl of poetry, genius, and love 
was of less than fifteen years’ duration out 
of Robert Browning’s seventy-seven years 
of life. It was a picturesque period, with 
London summers, with winters in Rome, 
with visits to Venice and Paris, with sum- 
mer months in Siena and Bagni di Lucca. 
The American sculptor and author, William 
Wetmore Story, his wife, and the Brown- 
ings, had become the warmest of friends, 
and the two families located in neighboring 
houses for their summer villeggiatura. 

One summer, at Bagni di Lucca, the 
Brownings were domiciled in Casa Tolemei, 
where a row of plane-trees stood before the 
door, and in them the cicalas sang all day, 
while solemn, mysterious mountains kept 
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watch around. The Storys had a villa just 
above them, and the wives of the poet and 
the sculptor held hilarious intercourse 
while going back and forth from each 
other’s houses on donkey-back, with an en- 
joyment hardly surpassed by that of Brown- 
ing’s little son. How the picture of those 
Arcadian days, in vast, leafy solitudes, peo- 
pled only by gods and muses, flashes out 
through the half century that has passed 
since! 

“Of society,” Story wrote to Lowell, 
“there is none we care to meet but the 
Brownings, with whom we have the most 
delightful intercourse. Both are busily en- 
gaged in writing, he on his lyrics and she 
on a novel in verse.” 

There were summers in Siena as well, 
where again the Storys and the Brownings 
had villas near each other. The poets also 
passed delightful winters in Rome, then 
the center of a brilliant and notable circle. 
Into one winter came Thackeray, Hans 
Christian Andersen, Margaret Fuller, Fred- 
eric Leighton, then a young artist, and Har- 
riet Hosmer, who, in the winter of 1853, 
took her famous cast of the clasped hands 
of the Brownings. During one London 
summer, Tennyson read “ Maud” aloud to 
them from advance sheets, and Rossetti, 
who was present, made a_ surreptitious 
sketch of the laureate. 

During all these migrations and experi- 
ences, Robert Barrett Browning, the son of 
the wedded poets, was a continual joy to 
them. Born in Florence in 1849, he was 
always known by his pet name, “ Penini,” 
which, abbreviated to “Pen,” has. still 
clung to him. 

“We caught up our parental duties with 
a sort of rapture,” Mrs. Browning said, 
and the boy was the idol of all that brilliant 
coterie. In Florence there were the Trol- 
lopes; Hiram Powers, the American sculp- 
tor, who was a great favorite with the 
Brownings; Walter Savage Landor, whose 
desolate old age was cared for so tenderly 
by both the Brownings and the Storys; Isa 
Blagden, Mrs. Browning’s dearest friend, 
in her villa on the Bello Sguardo; the Haw- 
thornes, Mrs. Stowe, and the poet Bryant, 
with his daughter. 

It was in the summer of 1859 that 
Browning, crossing the Piazza San Lorenzo, 
in Florence, where all the marketfolk had 
their wares spread out, chanced upon the 
“square old yellow book,” the story of the 
Franceschino tragedy, which his genius 
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transmuted into his greatest poem, “ The 
Ring and the Book.” At the very moment 
it seems as if he had almost a prescience of 
its incalculable significance; as if he intui- 
tively recognized what he afterward refers 
to as “the predestination.” On his walk 
homeward to Casa Guidi he opened and 
read the story: 

Through street and street, 

\t the Strozzi, at the Pillar, at the Bridge; 

Till by the time I stood at home again, 


In Casa Guidi, by Felice church, 
I had mastered the contents, knew the whole truth. 


All this enchantment of the fifteen years 
of his married life closed suddenly on 
June 29, 1861, with the death of the wife 
he idolized. 

Mrs. Browning’s well-known delicacy of 
health was never, after all, any ordinary 
invalidism. She was as full of life as a 
growing flower, full of energy and spiritual 
vitality, which almost served the place of 
physical strength. When she rode five 
miles on a donkey to the top of a moun- 
tain, or walked over the hills, she play- 
fully reproved her husband’s exultations 
over the accomplishment, “as if a wife with 
a pair of feet were a miracle.” Her son, 
who was twelve years old at the time of 
her death, recalls how she would always 
rather run than walk, if she rose to cross 
the room for a book, for her impetuous 
temperament transcended ways and means. 

A few days after her death Browning 
stood with his friends, the Storys, in the 
desolate rooms of Casa Guidi. 

“The cycle is complete,” he said. 
“Here we came fifteen years ago; here Ba 
wrote her poems for Italy; here Pen was 
born; here we used to walk up and down 
the terrace on summer evenings.” 


BROWNING AT THE HEIGHT OF HIS FAME 


With his son, Browning left Florence 
for England, nor did he, in the twenty- 
eight years of life remaining to him, ever 
enter the “city of all flowers” again. He 
could never look upon the scenes conse- 
crated in memory by his wife’s presence. 
The parting of the ways had come. But 
he was too great to sink into the recluse, 
or into hopelessness, and in his son he had 
an absorbing interest. 

Many of the poems in the “Dramatis 
Persone” had already been written; but 
others were to come. The supreme power 


of his art is perhaps touched in his “ Pros- 
exquisite 


pice.” — Its and impassioned 
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pathos appeals to every reader, in its ref- 
erence to the poet’s beloved; especially in 
the closing lines, when all fear of pain and 
darkness and cold— 

Shall change, shall become a peace out of pain; 

Then a light, then thy breast, 

O thou soul of my soul, I shall clasp thee again, 

And with God be the rest! 

The references to Mrs. Browning in the 
“One Word More,” and in the dedication 
to “The Ring and the Book,” as well as 
those which may be read between the lines 
in “Pompilia,” are also incomparable in 
their pathos and beauty, and must live so 
long as poetry is enshrined in life. The 
vital drama, the splendor of movement, the 
color, the impassioned exaltation of feel- 
ing, the pictorial vividness, that are in the 
“Dramatic Romances” and the “ Dramatis 
Persone,” give them first rank among the 
creations of the poet. 

Browning then entered upon a wonder- 
ful period of life. Curiously, a change in 
his habits of work, which his wife had 
often urged upon him, now became habitual 
without any apparent effort. It was as if 
he caught something of “the rustling of 
her vesture” which unconsciously influ- 
enced him. Her own dreams and ambi- 
tions for him were more than fulfilled. 
Friends, recognition, honors, came upon 
him. Oxford and Edinburgh conferred on 
him their highest honors. His work grew 
constantly in recognition and fame. 

In May, 1866, the poet’s father died in 
Paris, where the elder Browning had been 
living, and his sister Sarianna came to live 
with him. Miss Browning was a woman 
of delightful qualities, of great intelligence 
and poise, and of liberal culture. 

The completion of “The Ring and the 
Book” was the great literary event of 1869. 
This work initiated an era in which the 
fame of the poet rose to splendor. His 
masterpiece was conceded to be the most re- 
markable interpretation of transfigured 
human life to be found in all the literature 
of poetry. 


BROWNING’S LAST YEARS IN VENICE 


More than one summer Browning passed 
in Brittany, with his beloved friend, 
Joseph Milsand, for his near neighbor. 
The two men would walk together on the 
sands, often with their arms affectionately 
around each other. Milsand had been en- 
deared to both Browning and his wife by 
a peculiar circumstance which space does 
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not permit detailing here, and his friend- 
ship was to the poet a sustaining power. 

Somewhat later, there came into his life 
another special friendship—that of Mrs. 
Arthur Bronson, whom both the poet and 
his sister deeply cherished, and whose hos- 
pitality and sympathetic ‘companionship 
opened to him a new vista of life. As will 
be recalled, his last volume, “ Asolando,” 
was dedicated to her, with a tribute that 
began thus: 

To whom but you, dear friend, should I dedi- 
cate verses, some few written, all of them super- 
vised, in the comfort of your presence, and with 
yet another experience of the gracious hospitality 
now bestowed on me since many a year, adding a 
charm—even to Venice? 


The last decade of Browning’s life was 
brightened by this pleasant friendship. 
The poet and his sister were Mrs. Bron- 
son’s guests in her palace in Venice during 
a part of every year. His letters to Mrs. 
Bronson—thirty of which were kindly of- 
fered by her daughter, the Contessa Rucel- 
lai, for use in my biography of the Brown- 
ings — afford intimate and _ delightful 
glimpses of his life during these closing 
years. In November, 1881, he wrote: 

You have given Venice an appreciation that 
will live in my mind with every delight of that 
dearest place in the world. But all the same, you 
remain for me a dearest of friends, whether I see 
you framed by your Venice, or brightening up our 
bleak London, should you come here. 


The following is from a later letter: 


I dined last evening at John Murray's, in the 
room where used to meet Byron, Scott, Moore, 
all those famous men of old whose portraits still 
adorn the walls. Do not let us mind high days 
and holidays; be sure of this, that every day will 
be truly festal that brings us a word from you. 


In the autumn of 1889, Mr. Browning 
and his sister Sarianna were the guests of 
Mrs. Bronson in her country home, La 
Mura, in Asolo, some thirty miles from 
Venice. Never had he seemed to enjoy 
Italy more perfectly. Asolo was the scene 
of his “ Pippa Passes” and “ Sordello,” and 
he called it “my very own of all Italian 
towns.” In the prologue to “ Asolando” 
the reader will recall the stanza: 

How many a year, my Asolo, 

Since—one step just from sea to land— 

I found you, loved yet feared you so; 

For natural objects seemed to stand 
Palpably fire-clothed. 


He loved the view from Mrs. Bronson’s 
loggia 
SS 


over all the violet-hued plain 
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stretching away to Bassano and Padua. 
Their drives delighted him as did the gon- 
dola excursions in Venice. During Oc- 
tober of that year the Storys visited Mrs. 
Bronson, and the poet and the sculptor re- 
newed their friendship of “ forty years with- 
out a break.” 

On the 1st of November, Browning, with 
his sister, left for a visit to his son in 
Venice, in the Palazzo Rezzonico, and 
there he passed from earth on December 
12, 1889. A little note written by “Pen” 
Browning to Mrs. Bronson says: 

Our beloved breathed his last just as San Mar- 
co’s clock struck ten. 

A few minutes before, the son had re- 
ceived a telegram from Browning’s Lon- 
don publishers announcing the great suc- 
cess of “Asolando.” The poet had faintly 
murmured : 

“How gratifying!” 

These were his last words on earth. 

Dean Bradley, on behalf of Westminster 
Abbey, telegraphed the request that the 
poet’s remains should be committed to 
those sacred walls, and suggested that Mrs. 
Browning’s body should be removed from 
Florence to lie beside her husband; but her 
son yielded to the demand of the Italian 
city that her tomb should remain in the 
Florence that she had loved so much. 

It was on the last day of 1889 that the 
casket containing the body of England’s 
greatest poet since Shakespeare was com- 
mitted with impressive rites in Westminster 
Abbey; the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Dean of Windsor — representing Queen 
Victoria—and Dean Bradley being pres- 
ent with the officiating clergy. The service 
was choral, and Mrs. Browning’s poem, with 
the impressive refrain “He giveth His be- 
loved sleep,” was chanted by the full choir 
of the Abbey, to music composed for the 
occasion by Sir Frederick Bridge. Did 
there fall upon that solemn assemblage a 
vision of the reuniting of the poet and his 
“lyric love” of whom he had written: 


O thou soul of my soul, I shall clasp thee again 
And with God be the rest! 


It is fitting that under the auspices of 
Westminster Abbey there will be celebrated 
Browning's centenary, in the majestic in- 
terior that still echoes to the strains— 

“Glory to God—to God!” he saith; 


Knowledge by suffering entereth, 
And life is perfected by death. 
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autumn evening at Mrs. Moore’s 

boarding-house in the far West 
Twenties of New York, accounts differ 
somewhat—although not enough, after all, 
but that we may piece together a connected 
story. Until the great event, they were 
trivial. It was the reflected light of the 
tragedy which gave them their importance. 

Most of the boarders remained indoors 
that night, since it was too rainy in the 
early evening for faring out of doors with 
comfort. After dinner, Miss Harding and 
Miss Jones, stenographers, who shared a 
room and alcove on the second floor, enter- 
tained “company” in the parlor on the 
ground floor—two young office-mates who 
figure but dimly in this tale. 

These callers came at eight o'clock. A 
few minutes later Professor Noll joined 
them. Professor Noll was a diet delusion- 
ist, the assistant editor of a health-food 
magazine. He lived on the third floor, 
across the hall from Captain Hanska, in a 
room furnished—as the captain himself re- 
marked during one of his genial moments 
—with all the horrors of home. For Pro- 
fessor Noll had traveled widely, gathering 
experience and junk; and in every port of 
the world he had bought freely of gilt-and- 
trash curios. 

He was as proud of that bizarre apart- 
ment as if it had been the Louvre. A 
charming old man was Professor Noll when 
he dismounted from his hobby—and occa- 
sionally when he rode it, too. A thick tan- 


RR v extuma the events of that rainy, 


gle of silver-silk hair and a little pair of 

china-blue eyes accented a personality all 

innocence, gaiety, and old-age prattle. 
Miss Harding and Miss Jones had not 
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arrived at that point with their young men 
where they wanted to visit alone. When 
Professor Noll entered and suggested mu- 
sic, they welcomed him. He sat down to the 
piano, therefore, and they all sang the fool- 
ish, ephemeral songs of the picture-shows. 

Mrs. Moore stood in the hall for a time, 


listening. Miss Jones spied her and invited 
her in. She was a landlady of the lugubri- 
ous type; she wept silently over the senti- 
mental passages with rimes on “ posy,” 
“cozy,” and “proposey”; and eventually 


she joined her voice with the singing. Once 
or twice she left to look after towels, furnace- 
heat, and other housewifely cares. 

One of these tours took her to the top of 
the house, where Miss Estrilla, the lady 
who was suffering from an affection of the 
eyes, lived in a half-darkened rear room. 
She was a newcomer, this Miss Estrilla, 
and not yet well enough to take her meals in 
the dining-room. Miss Estrilla’s brother, 
a slender, mercurial little Latin with an 
entertaining trick of the tongue, was read- 
ing to her by a shaded lamp, as he often 
did of evenings. When she rejoined the 
others they were singing full voice. 

On the stairs Mrs. Moore met Captain 
Hanska passing up from his late and soli- 
tary dinner. He was a little irregular 
about meals; and this evening he had come 
in, demanding dinner, after everything was 
cleared away. 

Half the boarding-house liked Captain 
Hanska, and half disliked him. Rather, 
and more accurately, all half liked and 
half hated him. A large man, of forty- 
five or so, he looked at first sight rather 
bloated, and at second only gross and big 
through the accumulation of middle-aged 
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muscle and the thicker flow of middle-aged 
blood. He was bull-necked, broad-shoul- 
dered, wide of waist, and heavy of leg. 
Everything about him denoted old strength 
gone stale. In face he showed the traces 
of what must have been great youthful 
comeliness. Even now he had an eye which 
could be both keen and kind when his 
mood was gentle. 

Those moods of his puzzled every one. 
No man could be more irritable at times; 
yet none, as all the feminine part of the 
house testified, could be more charming, 
more really understanding of women. 
There was a curious quality beneath all 
that—a quality which none of Mrs. Moore’s 
boarders had the discernment to formulate. 
But it was as if some inner, driving energy 
sought an outlet, and found no way through 
that accumulation of flesh and blood and 
muscle. 

Before he started up the stairs he paused 
an instant at the parlor door and looked 
upon the singers. 

“Come on in—the water’s fine!” called 
Miss Harding jocularly. 

Captain Hanska returned no answer. 
Apparently one of his sardonic gibes was 
on his lips, but he let it die there, and 
turned away. 

“He can cer-tainly be a grouch when he 
wants to,” said Miss Harding, as if apolo- 
gizing to the young men. 

“Fierce!” exclaimed Miss Jones. 

They resumed their singing. As Cap- 
tain Hanska passed Mrs. Moore on the 
lower flight of stairs, his head was bent 
and he gave no sign of recognition. 

Mrs. Moore did not leave the parlor, she 
testified afterward, until Mr. Lawrence 
Wade called, asking for Captain Hanska. 
As on previous occasions, he gave her his 
card, which read: “Mr. Lawrence Wade, 
Curfew Club.” He had called before; 
whether two or three times, Mrs. Moore’s 
memory would never serve to tell. But she 
recognized him perfectly—she would have 
known him anywhere, she said. 

“Who’s your swell friend? He cer- 
tainly could lead me up blushing to the al- 
tar,” had been Miss Harding’s tribute the 
first time she saw him. 

Undeniably, Wade was comely—a come- 
liness that was a perfect blend of caste and 
character. That night Miss Harding flashed 
a languishing roll of her big eyes after the 
tall figure as it disappeared. 

“That fellow would do for a clothing- 
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house ad.—‘Our collars fit round the 
neck!*” she whispered to the company; 
whereupon every one giggled. 

Mrs. Moore carried the card to Captain 
Hanska’s room on the third floor. 

“What is it?” he growled as _ she 
knocked. 

“Mr. Wade to see you,” she replied. 

She remembered afterward that he 
paused for an instant before he answered; 
also she heard a rustling as if some one 
were moving about. 

“I’ve gone to bed,” he said after the 
pause. “Where is he? Down-stairs?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Then show him up,” said the captain, 
“but say I’ve gone to bed.” 

Mrs. Moore turned back to summon Mr. 
Wade. As she did so, Mr. Estrilla came 
down from the floor above. 

“Oh, good evening, Mr. Estrilla,” said 
Mrs. Moore. “Did your sister—” 

Just then the voice of Captain Hanska 
broke in from behind the door. 

“Wait a minute. Ask Mr. Wade if he 
minds my not getting up. I’ve a cold, and 
I’ve taken some medicine.” 

“Very well, captain,” replied Mrs. 
Moore. 

Estrilla, seeing that she was engaged, 
went on down-stairs to the front door. 

This narrative has gone, so far, from the 
point of view of Mrs. Moore. We will shift 
now to Miss Harding; for a time let her 
mind be the crystal of our thought. We 
shall find it a scattering and superficial 
mind, but furnished forth with good mem- 
ory, the trick of observation, and an in- 
stinct for concrete expression. 

A moment before Mrs. Moore came back 
and told Mr. Wade that Captain Hanska 
would see him, Mr. Estrilla appeared at 
the door of the parlor. Although they had 
seen but little of him at Mrs. Moore’s, Es- 
trilla was popular for a Latin lightness of 
temperament, a cheerful and winning smile, 
a nimble wit, which lost nothing because 
of his quaint accent, and various winsome 
tricks which Mrs. Moore called “ capers.” 

At that moment they were singing “ Yip- 
hi-addy-hi-ay,” then in its first run. Mr. 
Estrilla, bundled up in hat and mackin- 
tosh, cut a curvet in the hall, kicked out 
one of his small, Andalusian feet, joined a 
note of the chorus in a pleasant, light tenor 
voice, changed to a falsetto tone which was 
plainly an imitation of Miss Harding’s 
singing, and whirled toward the outer door. 











Miss Harding called: 
“Come in and sing!” 

But Mr. Estrilla only pivoted through 
the door, calling: 

“ Buenas noches—yip-hi-addy-hi-ay!’ 

Perhaps five minutes later, Miss Hard- 
ing went up-stairs for a handkerchief. For 
a moment she was absent-minded—a rare 
thing with her—so that instead of turning 
on the second floor, where her room was 
situated, she continued another flight and 
brought up, suddenly aware of her mistake, 
at the third-floor landing. 

Something held her there for a moment— 
the sound of high words from Captain 
Hanska’s room. Miss Harding paused 
longer than necessary. She was an hon- 
orable girl, but the most honorable of us pay 
instinctive tribute to our curiosity. 

“T tell you both I won’t!” came Cap- 
tain Hanska’s rather harsh voice. 

“Oh, I think perhaps I can make you 
change your mind,” came other accents, 
which, Miss Harding reflected, went per- 
fectly with the personality of Mr. Law- 
rence Wade. 

“Some sort of a rumpus going on up 
there,” said Miss Harding as she regained 
the parlor. Then, remembering that she 
must account to Miss Jones for her pres- 
ence on the third floor—the bachelor quar- 
ters of the establishment—she added 
vaguely: “ You can hear it just as plain!” 

They had all stopped singing, from very 
weariness of voice, and Mrs. Moore and 
Professor Noll had retired, to leave the 
young couples alone with their devices, 
when Mr. Wade appeared again in the hall 
—this time on his way out. Every one saw 
him plainly, especially Miss Harding, who 
sat facing the door. 

“Look who’s here, Essie!” she whis- 
pered in an undertone to Miss Jones. 

As she recalled it afterward, he seemed 
a little pale. He cast no more than one 
quick, absent glance at the group by the 
piano, and the door closed behind him. 

Mrs. Moore had gone to bed on the 
ground floor; but Professor Noll did not 
retire immediately. A basic principle of 
the Noll scientific plan of diet was light 
alimentation before retiring. By his spe- 
cial arrangement with Mrs. Moore, the 
maid, after cleaning up from dinner, al- 
ways left a glass of hygienic buttermilk and 
two protose biscuits on the sideboard. 

Professor Noll ate slowly, glancing at 
his watch now and then, that he might as- 
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sure himself as to the proper timing on 
each mouthful. So he did not go up-stairs 
until just before the company left, Cap- 
tain Hanska, as I have said, lived just 
across the hall from him. The light was 
out in the captain’s room, he remembered, 
and everything seemed quiet. Nothing, he 
testified afterward, happened to disturb his 
sleep; however, he managed to throw in, 
“scientific diet makes sound slumber.” 

Within ten minutes the “company” left, 
and the young women followed to their 
room. ‘There was silence in the house; si- 
lence until half past two o’clock—and then 
Tommy North, who occupied the third floor 
front, came home from a stag smoker in a 
sad condition. 

He stood at a parlous crossroad of his 
life, this Tommy North. He was an at- 
tractive young man—stubby, bright-eyed, 
red-headed, quick-tongued, and twenty- 
eight. His business of writing and selling 
advertising gave him all kinds of contact 
with all kinds of attractive people, who 
liked him for his flashes of wit and his 
genuine warmth of heart. They were the 
kind of people, unfortunately, who con- 
duct their social life before gilded bars, or 
about the tables of luxurious cafés. So it 
happened that Tommy was sowing wild- 
oats and irrigating them with good liquor; 
and they had begun to sprout in his 
system. 

This was not the first time that he had 
returned, uncertain of tongue and foot, in 
the hours of vice. On the last previous oc- 
casion he made so much noise that Miss 
Harding refused him her countenance for 
a week, and Mrs. Moore gave him warn- 
ing. That warning rested at the bottom of 
his maudlin psychology as he crept up to 
the front door, unlocked it, and _ stole 
within. 

“Must avoid disgrace!” he muttered to 
himself. “ Awful brand on manhood! Fair 
women avoid me. Pestilence!” 

At this thought he dropped a tear. Sud- 
denly his mind turned full revolution, and 
the situation occurred to him as ridiculous. 
Whereat he laughed—beneath his breath, 
as he thought. 

The vigilant Mrs. Moore, who woke at 
every night entrance of lodgers, heard that 
raucous laughter. She leaped out of bed, 
opened her door a crack, and observed him 
as he stood balancing himself under the 
dim point of the gas-jet. Oblivious to the 
open door and the watchful eye, he made a 
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turn about the newel-post and began put- 
ting one foot cautiously before the other, 
saying over and over a drunken refrain 
which ran: 

“Hay foot—straw foot—one goes up 
and the other goes down!” 

So he vanished from the vision of Mrs. 
Moore. By similar devices he negotiated 
the stretch of hall carpet on the second 
floor, and took the next flight. He was 
near his haven now—his own room, third 
floor front. In the dim hall he balanced 
himself and let his tongue play again. 

“Energy and perseverance—victory al- 
most won!” he said. “ Just talk to your 
feet and let em do your work!” 

But the muscular effort of climbing two 
flights had sent his liquor surging to his 
head, so that he dizzied and staggered. He 
caught the banister for support. Then 
something, real or fancied, caught his eye 
—something which held his drunken at- 
tention. He stooped and clutched at it. 
The effort overbalanced him, and sent him 
sprawling on his hands into dirty water or 
some other wet, sticky substance. 

“Fearful careless housekeeping!” he 
said, as he regained his feet. “Forces me 
to extreme measure, wiping hands on shirt. 
No other place to wipe hands. Renewed 
necessity arises”—he stopped and repeat- 
ed the phrase with inordinate delight— 
“renewed necessity for reaching own 
room!” 

He took the last three yards in a series 
of staggering bounds which landed him 
with a thump against his door. He caught 
the knob as he fell, and the barrier opened, 
letting him tumble on his own motion to 
the floor. 

He kicked the door shut as he lay pros- 
trate, and then managed to pull himself 
upright and reach the electric-light button 
—for Mrs. Moore burned gas in the halls 
for economy, but electric lights in the 
rooms. The two tumbles had thrown him 
into another state of consciousness. His 
head began to clear and his motions to 
steady; so he turned, his predicament still 
in his mind, to the washstand in the corner. 

Above it hung a mirror. In passing, 


Tommy’s gaze swept the glass, leaped back, 
caught on something which blanched his 
face to a sickly white, which steadied his 
unsteady figure until it stood straight and 
stiff, which cleared his head so violently 
that he could think with all the swiftness 
of terror. 


On the front of his dress shirt was the 
imprint in blood of a huge hand. 

“Whose?” Tommy asked himself one 
instant. 

The next, his gaze bounded from the 
mirror to his own hands. Blood mired his 
fingers. On his coat was blood, on his 
sleeve, his very shoes. He looked at the 
mirror again. Across his chin zigzagged 
a line of dark red blood. 


II 


TommMy’s first sane thought was that he 
had cut himself and was bleeding to death. 
He looked again at his hands, but saw no 
wound. Then, drunken memories linger- 
ing a little in his sober mind, he remem- 
bered the fall and the process of wiping 
his hands. He ran back to the hallway 
and turned up the pin-point of light on the 
gas-jet. 

There it was, a thin stream of blood, 
spotted a little where he had fallen in it. 
And it was widest where it began its flow— 
at the threshold of Captain Hanska’s door. 
In a weak access of real terror he fell to 
pounding on the wall and shouting: 

“Murder! Murder!” 

Suddenly mastering himself he seized 
the knob of Captain Hanska’s door. The 
latch gave way—it was not locked. But it 
opened no more than a foot or two—scarce- 
ly enough to give a man passage—when 
something blocked it from behind. 

In the temporary weakness of his will, 
Tommy North shrank back from entering 
such a place of veritable horror. He 
shouted again; and now Professor Noll, 
looking in his bath-robe like a strange 
priest of a strange Eastern rite, rushed 
from his room gasping: 

“What’s the matter?” 

The blood, the pale, gibbering, dabbled 
young man, were explanation enough. He 
himself opened the door as far as it would 
go, and edged into the room. 

“Matches, quick!” he called from 
within. 

Tommy North found his match-case; 
and the mastery of another mind, with the 
example of better courage, drew him after 
Professor Noll. He lit a match, and held 
it up. It blazed until it burned his fingers. 
In that flickering, transitory light they saw 
all that it was necessary to see. 

Captain Hanska’s body blocked the 
door. He lay there, clad only in his pa- 
jamas, the shrunken relic of what had been 

















a portly man—lay on his back, with his 
hands lifted over his head, as if he were 
clutching at the air. From his breast stuck 
the haft of a large knife, and from the 
wound the pool of blood flowed to the 
threshold. 

The match went out; and with a com- 
mon impulse Tommy North and Professor 
Noll struggled to see who would be first to 
get back through that door. There fol- 
lowed alarms, screams, the running of 
women, and hysterics on the part of Mrs. 
Moore, who had started from bed at Tom- 
my’s first cry. 

Tommy North, albeit ordinarily a brave 
and resourceful young man enough, was of 
no use in this crisis, what with the com- 
pression of ten emotional years into ten 
minutes of life. Worse for him, the hen- 


minded Mrs. Moore, seeing the blood, 
clutched at his coat and cried: 

“You murderer! ” 

Thereupon she fell into a faint. Upon 


Professor Noll devolved the masculine 
guidance of this affair ; and he thought first, 
not of the police, but of the doctor. 

By this time Miss Harding and Miss 
Jones were weeping breast to breast. Mrs. 
Moore had recovered sufficiently to say that 
she always expected it of Mr. North. Miss 
Estrilla, the invalid lady on the top floor, 
had called from the head of the stairs. 

“What is it?” 

With the brutality which impels us, in 
crises, to confide unpalliated horrors, some 
one shrieked: 

“Hanska’s murdered!” , 

There came from above some Spanish 
ejaculations, to which no one paid much 
attention, and then a rattling of the hook 
of the telephone, which hung on a door- 
post in the hall of the fourth floor. 

Professor Noll, his mind still on the ne- 
cessity for calling a doctor, slipped into 
ulster and bed-shoes, and rushed across the 
street to rouse the house physician in the 
apartment hotel. He was some time ma- 
king himself known and understood. As he 
neared his own door again, he saw Mr. Es- 
trilla entering almost on the run. 

“There’s been a murder! Captain 
Hanska’s killed!” Professor Noll called 
after him. 

“I know—my seester telephone—she is 
frighten’,” Estrilla called back shrilly over 
his shoulder; and he hurried up the stairs. 

By this time, the open door, the flutter- 
ing lights, the screams and hysterics, had 
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begun to attract the attention of this and 
that late pedestrian. A milkman pulled 
up, hitched, and entered; and then a night- 
faring printer. Presently the little knot in 
the street and the parlors was augmented 
by a woman, fully and rather overluxuri- 
ously dressed, as if for the theater—a big 
picture hat and a black satin, fur-edged 
evening coat over a gown which showed here 
and there the glitter of sequins. 

She was a large but shapely woman of 
uncertain age; yet so pleasing and comely 
withal that the gathering loafers, even in 
the excitement of a murder, spared a few 
admiring glances at her face. Her expres- 
sion changed momently with each sound 
from above; and with these changes a line 
of dimples played about her generous, mo- 
bile mouth. 

The printer and the milkman hastened 
to tell her their news. Some row was on 
up there; they’d overheard something about 
a murder. At that word the strange wom- 
an, with quick, efficient gestures, drew off 
her long evening gloves, straightened out 
the fingers, rolled them into a neat ball, 
and put them away in her muff. 

“I’m goin’ up,” she confided to her fel- 
lows. “I belong there—they need a sensi- 
ble woman from the way they’re screechin’. 
You better not follow—you'll do no good, 
an’ it might git you involved.” 

With surprising lightness, considering 
her bulk, she mounted the stairs. The 
noise guided her to the focus of interest; 
she pushed her way into the room of the 
late Captain Hanska, and stood looking 
about with a pair of large, serious eyes 
which took in every detail. She bent her 
gaze on the dead man, stooped and made 
quick examination, first of the wound, and 
then of his face. 

Both Mrs. Moore and Miss Harding 
were about to ask this stranger to account 
for herself, when the doctor, half dressed, 
but carrying his bag, edged past the door. 
All turned to him. He looked but an in- 
stant on the face. 

“ He’s dead,” he said calmly and briefly. 

At this confirmation of what every one 
already knew, Mrs. Moore fainted again, 
and tumbled into the arms of Miss Hard- 
ing. Miss Jones, with a feeling that she 





must do the right thing now that the doctor 
was looking, rushed over and opened both 
windows. 

If Mrs. Moore expected attention from 
the doctor, she was balked. 


He was ma- 
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king a more careful examination, and that 
lady gradually revived of her own motion. 

“He has been dead for some time—not 
long enough for rigor mortis to set in, but 
he’s cold, and the blood has begun to con- 
geal,” the physician said at length. “Has 
any one notified the police? Has any one 
called up a coroner?” 

“T’ll attend to that,” volunteered the 
strange woman with an air of perfect com- 
petence and command. “Where’s the 
phone—ground floor and top floor? All 
right; I'll use the top floor; that’s nearer. 





Any particular coroner, doctor? Lip- 
schutz? All right!” 


The doctor gave a look of inquiry at her 
raiment, so grotesquely mismatched with 
such a scene. Tommy North, already per- 
ceiving what might happen to a young man 
caught all blood-smeared in proximity to a 
murder, threw a quick, appealing glance of 
his own. The woman seemed to catch the 
inquiry and the appeal. 

“Don’t you worry, young man. I’ve 
got no connection with the police, an’ if 
you didn’t do this thing you’re all right.” 
Then to the doctor: “ My name is Mme. 
Le Grange. I own the house at No. 442— 
across the street. 

With a businesslike air, Mme. Le Grange 
bustled up-stairs, called police headquar- 
ters, informed them that there had been a 
murder, that the doctor wanted Coroner 
Lipschutz, and that they had better send 
some policemen. This done, she spent a 
moment in thought before she descended. 

In the hall she met the regular patrol- 
man, who had at last received the news. 
The limb of the law had forbidden the aug- 
mented crowd at the door to follow him; 
he was ascending alone. The sight of this 
woman in her fashionable clothes—or was 
it her compelling look of command?— 
stopped him. 

“ Listen,” 


she said. “There's only a 


second. Never mind who I am. Look at 
this!” She produced an old and worn 


piece of paper, which she had drawn from 
her bag a minute before. It read thus: 


To THE Portice—Any matter that concerns the 
bearer, Mrs. Rosalie Le Grange, is to be referred 
to me. I request you to give her the greatest 
discretion. 

Martrs McGee, Inspector. 


word!” pursued Rosalie Le 
“Now, mind, I didn’t see this 


“ Not a 
Grange. 


thing, an’ I don’t know as much about it 
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as you; but it’s your job to tip me off to the 
reserves as soon as they come—make them 
understand that they ain’t to stop me, what- 
ever I do. And remember”—now the 
woman smiled in a meaning way—“ you 
got here just as quick as you could—not a 





second later. I'll stick to that. Now get 
inside.” 
She waited a moment before she fol- 


lowed him. Tommy North, fairly green 
now, was sitting on a couch in his ghastly 
raiment. At that moment, Sefor Estrilla 
came down the stairs from his sister’s 
room. He had opened his rain-coat, but 
it was still wet. He had turned up his hat- 
brim, but an occasional drop fell. 

“My seester is better,” he said. 
can I assist?” 

While he helped the men to cover the 
body he listened to scattered explanations 
from the women. 

Now the reserves had come, and after 
them the coroner and the detectives. They 
cleared out the house, holding only those 
who seemed to them pertinent witnesses. 
At a signal from Rosalie Le Grange they 
detained her for a time on the ground that 
she had arrived suspiciously early. The 
first unorganized search for the criminal 
simmered down to Tommy North, although 
even Mrs. Moore admitted that he had en- 
tered only a minute before the body was 
discovered. 

In the midst of the investigation a new 
quandary presented itself. The house was 
to be sealed while the police investigated. 
The innocent would have to find some other 
dwelling-place. 

That suited her, Miss Harding remarked 
—she wouldn’t sleep there again; where- 
upon Mrs. Moore, declaring that she was 
ruined, fell again to weeping. Suddenly 
she who called herself Le Grange stepped 
forward into the huddled, distressed group. 

“T haven’t introduced myself,” she said, 
with easy, masterful calm, “but I’ve just 
opened the house at No. 442 as a boarding- 
house. You ain’t going to hold me, of 
course”—this to the police—“and any- 
how you know where to find me in case 
you want me. There’s room to-night in 
my house for you all.” She turned, with 
her air of mistress in any situation, to Miss 
Harding. “Come, dress and pack up your 
night-things, my dear. We can move your 
trunks to-morrow.” 

Mechanically, Miss Harding obeyed, and 
then Miss Jones. Suddenly Mr. Estrilla, 


“Oh, 











who had been ministering to Mrs. Moore 
by the door, spoke up and asked: 

“ My seester, too?” 

“She’s sick, ain’t she?” inquired Mrs. 
Le Grange, as if for an instant that gave 
her pause. “Then the poor thing needs it 
worst of all!” she went on in answer to 
her own argument. “Come on!” 

She dashed away, lightly in spite of her 
bulk, Estrilla following. 

While Rosalie Le Grange was preparing 
to move the invalid on the top floor, the 
police and the coroner straightened out af- 
fairs a little. There was much man in 
Tommy North. If he had played the cra- 
ven in the first rush of his gruesome dis- 
covery, it was because he had fallen into 
that state of tense depression which comes 
with the sudden departure of intoxication. 
He became defiant now; whereupon the 
police began to bully. 

While they were trying to make Mrs. 
Moore admit that she had not seen Tom- 
my North come up the stairs, a detective- 
sergeant put a sneering question to her: 

“Well, who else could have done it? 
Who else has been here?” 

And the inrush of memory brought a lit- 
tle shriek from Mrs. Moore. 

“Mr. Wade—the gentleman who called 
to-night!” she cried. 

All at once her suspicions left the brand- 
ed Mr. North. Mr. Wade had come late in 
the evening—and that, in the doctor’s opin- 
ion, was just about the time when Captain 
Hanska must have died. Mr. Wade had 
called two or three times before, always at 
night. Trembling, she found his card— 
“Lawrence Wade, Curfew Club”—in the 
plated tray at the hall door. 

Suddenly Miss Harding, who had been 
refusing all light on the events of the eve- 
ning, gave a little shriek. 

“Why, they were quarreling when I 
went—” she began. 

Then she stopped, as if fearful of her own 
words. The police turned on her. In a 
tumble of emotions, she told what she knew. 

Mr. Wade’s late call, the high words, 
the fact that none had heard a sound from 
Captain Hanska’s room after Wade left the 
house—that was enough for coroner and 
the detectives. They packed Tommy North 
—sober, pale, but now thoroughly collected 
—into the patrol-wagon, sent the hue-and- 
cry to the Curfew Club after Mr. Wade, 
put the house under guard, and called their 
day’s work done. 
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And the rest of the Moore establishment, 
having first received dreadful warning con- 
cerning the fate of absconding witnesses, 
finished that uneasy night under the minis- 
trations of Rosalie Le Grange at No. 442. 


III 


INSPECTOR MARTIN McGEE, the middle- 
aged, solid executive of the New York 
detectives, sat in his businesslike office run- 
ning over the reports on the Hanska murder, 
now less than a calendar day dld, but 
already the subject of innumerable extras 
which the newsboys were shouting under 
his windows. Nothing in the documents 
before him gave him any new light. 

Thomas North, advertising agent, at pres- 
ent locked up to await examination, had 
announced discovery of the murder. When 
he made the announcement, he was spotted 
and daubed with blood. Captain Hanska 
had then been dead at least an hour. For 
the period in which Hanska must have 
died, North proved a perfect alibi—unless 
the landlady, or North’s companions at the 
annual smoker of the Carekillers, had lied 
to the detectives. 

Lawrence Wade—that looked like the 
man. Wade was missing from the Curfew 
Club when the police arrived. Through 
the good memories of a taxicab-driver and 
a ticket-seller, he had been traced to Bos- 
ton, and there arrested in the very act of 
engaging European passage. Wade had 
visited Hanska at about the time of the 
murder—‘“ as shown by the condition of the 
body.”” Wade admitted that fact. 

“T was there on business for a friend,” 
he said. 

Pressed to explain why he had made 
such a sudden trip out of,town, he declined 
to answer. He knew his legal rights—he 
was a lawyer, it appeared—and he would 
give no further explanation. Lawrence 
Wade it must be—unless this proved an 
“inside job.” 

The windows of Captain Hanska’s room 
were both fastened when North discovered 
the murder, but his outer door, leading into 
the hall, was unlocked. ‘There were no 
signs of any entrance by the front door or 
the basement door. By night, Wade and 
North must go on the carpet for a little 
touch of the “third degree.” Inspector 
McGee was a firm believer in that same 
third degree. 

But the formal documents in the Hanska 
case interested Inspector McGee less, a great 
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deal ‘less, than an informal, verbal report 
made that morning by the sergeant in com- 
mand of the reserves. 

“We didn’t know nothing about her, 
chief,” he said, “except that she had an 
order from you telling us to keep our 
hooks off her. Forgot the name—something 
French with a ‘Le’ behind it. It was all 
right, wasn’t it?” 

Inspector McGee understood at once; and 
the information brought a little thrill. He 
had given only two such papers in his ca- 
reer, and the other was held by a man. So 
Rosalie Le Grange had bobbed up again— 
Rosalie Le Grange, trance, test, and clair- 
voyant medium, follower of a small half- 
criminal trade, but friend of society against 
larger criminals! 

How curiously that woman had glanced 
in and out of his life, and what luck she 
had brought! His first success, for ex- 
ample—the solution of the Haywood mur- 
der, which had raised him from plain de- 
tective to detective-sergeant. None but he 
and she knew how Rosalie Le Grange had 
cleared up that important case by her knowl- 
edge and shrewdness, and had slipped out 
of it at the dramatic moment, leaving to him 
the credit. Then the Martin case, which 
had helped make him a captain—the Mc- 
Gregor diamond case—half a dozen smaller 
cases, all successes and all greatly enhancing 
his reputation. 

For three years now she had dropped 
completely out of his vision. Once a vague 
rumor that she was very prosperous had set 
him wondering, with a little regret, whether 
she had fallen to tricking big dupes. In 
old years, she always affected to despise 
that process. 

Here she was again, mysterious and dra- 
matic still, at the very focus of another im- 
portant case. Martin McGee’s heavy lips 
relaxed in a smile as he thought of her. He 
recalled her as she stepped into his career 
ten years ago—plump but shapely; dimpled, 
brown-haired, marvelous in the compelling 
expression of her gray eyes. He recalled the 
Rosalie of three years ago—still shapely, 
but now touched with age and powdered 
with gray. 

From among the half-forgotten memories 
of a busy and rather brutal life, she stirred 
into full vision. Inspector McGee was 
forty-eight years old; and that period is the 
Indian summer of romance. He found him- 








self looking forward to their next meeting. 
And as he bent over his desk in unaccus- 
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tomed meditation, the hour of that meeting 
came. The doorman brought a card— 
“Mme. Rosalie Le Grange ”—and behind 
him she appeared. 

“Well, well!” exclaimed Martin Mc- 
Gee, rising as if to some great personage. 
“Back again! Say, you just couldn’t keep 
out of big doings, could you? And how 
pretty you look—prettier and younger all 
the time. What hauled you into the 
Hanska case?” 

“T ain’t in the Hanska case at all,” re- 
sponded Rosalie Le Grange, answering his 
second question first. “At least, not deep, 
Martin McGee.” She flashed upon him her 
dimples, snapped at him her great, gray 
eyes. “When a person is comin’ home late 
from a supper with an actress friend, an’ 
sees a door open and hears people talking 
inside with remarks about murder and po- 
lice, she investigates. Which I done. An’ 
when she finds a lot of human hens runnin’ 
around like their heads was cut off, she 
helps straighten things out. I was never 
right up close to a murder before.” Her 
dimples faded, and the lines of her face fell. 
“Ugh!” she shuddered. 

“That,” said Martin McGee, “is by way 
of being what I should call a coincidence.” 
“Coincidence!” repeated Rosalie Le 
Grange, with fine scorn. “Now, you look 
here, Inspector McGee, there ain’t any such 
thing as coincidences, any more than there’s 
such a thing as luck. No, Martin McGee. 
Nearly everybody that’s lived long enough 
in New York has had a murder or a bur- 
glary or something in the same block. It 
was bound to happen to me in time. It 
happened; and instead of minding my own 
business like the rest, I butted straight in. 
When the reasons for a thing got too tangled 
for you and me to follow, we stick a label 
on it an’ call it luck. But there”—she 
checked herself—‘“this is just one of my 
platform inspirational talks, like I used to 
give the sitters in my test séances.’ Only then 
I laid it to the spirits. Now I lay it to 
Rosalie Le Grange.” : 

“Used to?” echoed Inspector McGee. 
“Does that mean you've cut it out?” 

“Well, do these clothes, and this five- 
dollar-an-hour massage on my poor old 
face, look like I got em from sittérs at two 
dollars a throw?” she returned. “Say, ask 
me about it, please. I’m dying to tell!” 

“ All right; I’ve asked,” responded Mar- 
tin McGee, a kind of dull fire illuminating 
his clean-shaven, jowly police countenance. 
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“Now,” said Mme. Le Grange, “I’m 
going to astonish you, Marty McGee. I 
got it from Robert H. Norcross, the rail- 
road king.” 

McGee's face fell. This mascot of his 
this curious good fairy who had skipped in 
and out of his career, scattering golden suc- 
cesses, was a kind of an ideal. That she 
should “work” a doddering millionaire 
as Norcross had been in his last years— 
for the tainted coin of aged folly was a 
blow to such idealism as an inspector of 
detectives may hope still to cherish. 

Rosalie, skilled from youth to catch and 
interpret the unconsidered expression of the 
human countenance, read his emotion at 
once. 

“Now, I don’t mean at all what you 
mean, Martin McGee,” she said. “ Listen. 
It don’t matter what I did, or how I did it, 
but I saved this Robert H. Norcross from 
makin’ about the biggest kind of a fool of 
himself. There’s more things get by the 


police than get to ‘em, Inspector Martin 
McGee—especially in the medium game. 
Norcross was caught, I tell you. 
of Mrs. Paula Markham?” 
“The woman who skipped to Paris after 


Ever hear 


the Warfield affair?” asked McGee. 

Rosalie nodded. 

“And a great medium, too,” she said, 
“but also a great crook. Well, she had 
Robert Norcross, I tell you!” Rosalie ex- 
tended one of her creamed and polished 
hands. She closed the fingers gradually 
into one pink, adorable, tight fist. “ Just 
like that!” she said. “He was the right 
age to be worked by a medium. And think 
of the stake! The newspapers said, when 
he died, that his estate was smaller than 
anybody thought; but it was seventy-five 
millions. Mrs. Markham had him, and 
them, and I broke her grip. It ain’t neces- 
sary for me to say how. Funny thing was, 
I didn’t do it for Norcross at all, but just 
for a little blue-eyed fool of a girl in love. 
Well, anyhow, when he woke up and real- 
ized the narrow shave he had, Mr. Norcross 
began to investigate, an’ found what I'd 
done. Do you remember,” she asked sud- 
denly, “that they probated the Norcross 
will secret? Nobody ever knew exactly 
what he did with his money, except that his 
nephew got most of it.” 

“I remember,” said Inspector McGee; 
and then, with a sudden burst of laughter: 
“Gee! Wouldn’t the newspapers give a 
heap to get this story you’re going to tell?” 


“They would,” responded Rosalie Le 
Grange, “and that’s why you'll never 
breathe a word to a soul. But there! I 
always knew who I could trust, an’ you're 
one of ‘em. The reason was a codicil, or 
whatever you call it. He left me— in 
token of service and friendship,’ it said— 
an old house he owned over by the North 
River, an’ stocks—well, six thousand a 
year, to make one bite of it.” 

“Great Scott! He did?” cried Martin 
McGee. 

Rosalie nodded solemnly, but her eyes 
shone. 

“Now, I played that medium game on 
the square, you understand,” she said. “I 
passed up chances to hook just such old 
dopes as Norcross. My rule was always 
straight sittings at two dollars a head, an’ 
no extras. I faked ’em, of course; but I 
heartened people up. I handed ‘em good 
advice. I kept silly fool girls from goin’ to 
the bad. I gave weepy old widows the only 
real recreation they ever had. An’ here, right 
at the end, comes an honest piece of money 
so big that I could have played crooked all 
my life, an’ never even got a chance at any- 
thin’ like it. Makes me wonder,” she 
added, “if the goody-goody stuff I used to 
line out in my inspirational platform talks 
wasn’t true, after all.” 

“And never a noise from the lawyers?” 
inquired Martin McGee. “Didn't they 
squeal?” 

“Like stuck pigs,” replied Rosalie, “ but 
they didn’t bother me. I was my own law- 
yer. ‘ All right,’ says I, ‘ sue, and get it into 
the papers that Robert H. Norcross was 
runnin’ to mediums. Do a lot for your 
railroad system! Look nice in red head- 
lines!’ That fixed ’em. An’ last March 
I come into my money. I closed up shop, 
stopped this medium business, an’ started to 
be a lady. Six thousand a year ain’t too 
much to do that job in New York, even 
when you don’t have to pay house-rent. 

“There was six months’ income waiting 
fur me when the lawyers settled everything 
up, an’ I put that into things that I'd 
wanted all my life. I bought some stuff 
that I needed, too, but I bought the things 
that I wanted first—a duchess lace handker- 
chief that put me back fifty dollars, a gold 
chair, one diamond ring, and a gold-mesh 
bag—but I guess this is neither here nor 
there. I spread myself on clothes, had my 
face overhauled and renovated until I hard- 
ly knew it myself, and then I fixed up the 
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And that house, you can believe 
me, is some house! It’s got chints bed- 
rooms, an’ a smoking-den, an’ a cozy-corner, 
an’ a sun-parlor. After that, I started out 
to be a lady. I went to the opera an’ the 
theater, an’ tea at the Plaza. I hired a 
landau from a livery-stable, an’ every day 
I drove up Fifth Avenue. The rest of the 
time I shopped. And, Inspector Martin 
McGee, believe me, I begun to feel wrong, 
somehow |” 

Rosalie stopped for breath, and Inspector 
McGee jerked out a quick laugh of antici- 
pation. 

“Tt wasn’t till last week that I looked 
myself over an’ found I wasn’t happy. To 
make no bones of it, bein’ a real lady— 


house. 





which I’d wanted to be all my life—jest 
bored me to death. It wasn’t as if I had 
somebody to do it with. That was the 


trouble, I guess. I never did associate with 
mediums much—I always was on to them. 
Two or three of ’em crawled around an’ 
tried to graft on me. I fixed ’em. They 
don’t know nothing on me, except that I 
used to be in the business, but I know 
everything on them! With other rich peo- 
ple, like me, I wasn’t makin’ no headway at 
all. That wasn’t the whole of it, either. 
Here I'd been for the last twenty years takin’ 
care of other people’s troubles, getting fun 
out of jest listening to em, an’ excitement 
out of wondering what they’d do next; an’ I 
missed it.” 

“I bet you did,” said Martin McGee 
admiringly. 

“Well, last week I set down and had a 
good long dispute with myself. ‘ You can’t 
go back to the business,’ says I. ‘ Rosalie 
Le Grange, you’ve got jest what you've al- 
ways wanted, an’ yet you ain't happy. 
What you need is a compromise,’ said I. 
An’ next morning it come to me. Maybe 
the spirits sent it. You can laugh, Inspector 
McGee, but there’s something in this spirit 
thing. I used to think there was, an’ then 
again I’d think there wasn’t—even in my 
own clairvoyance. But the more you know 
about it the more you don’t know, an’ that 
stands, whether you're a psychic researcher 
or a clairvoyant yourself. 

“Well, anyhow, it came to me like a 
flash—boarders! I could run my house just 
the way I wanted, because I needn’t look 
out for profits. I could take jest who I 
wanted, and shut out whoever I didn’t want. 
The thought chirked me a lot. Thinks I: 
‘I've got a smoking-room and a cozy-corner 
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an’ a sun-parlor, and they ain’t many folks 
that board get them comforts.’ So I fixed 
all the bedrooms up sensible with good 
white and gold beds and adult-size towels, 
an’ gave them all little fixey touches that 
made them homelike.” 

Again Mme. Le Grange ran down. She 
panted softly a moment. Inspector McGee 
dropped a heavy fist on his mahogany desk. 

“Tt would take you to look upon a board- 
ing-house as fun!” he chuckled. 

“An’ I was jest ready to begin to look 
around an’ advertise, when—this happened. 
The idea struck me as soon as I saw the 
state of the people in that house. The police 
would put it under guard, an’ the boarders 
would be out of a home. So I moved ’em 
over bodily, all but the one you pinched— 
the sick little dago woman from up-stairs, 
an’ the two girls, and that funny old Pro- 
fessor Noll. An’ I’m even putting up with 
the landlady. If it was other people’s 
troubles I was lookin’ for, I got ’em all 
right!” 

“Gee!” ejaculated Martin McGee. “I 
can use you—” 

“Yes, you can,” interrupted Rosalie, 
“but you won't. I know what you want. 
You want me to go to work an’ help cinch 
this case. Well, I won't. I’m out of that 
business, too. What I’m here for, Martin 
McGee—beyond the pleasure I always took 
in your society ’—here Rosalie let her dim- 
ples play and flash—“ is to tell all I know 
or saw, so’s you won’t be callin’ me at the 
inquest an’ gettin’ me a feature in the 
papers.” 

IV 


“WELL, in the first place, how about this 
man North?” asked the inspector. 

“T ain’t committin’ myself as to who done 
it—did it—I don’t have to think about that 
any more now I’ve stopped bein’ a lady,” 
said Rosalie, sweeping into digression. 
“ You'll never know the fight I had with this 
grammar thing after talkin’ for forty years 
jest like I wanted to. Thank goodness, 
that’s over! Well, anyhow, I ain’t commit- 
tin’ myself. Looks like an alibi for Mr. 
North when the landlady says he come up 
the stairs only a minute before he hollered, 
an’ the doctor says that this Hanska had 
been dead two or three hours. Appeared 


to me like he was jest jarred out of a drunk, 
too. How about this Lawrence Wade, or 
whatever his name was—the man who called 
with the bag? 


Got him?” 
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“He was arrested this in 
Boston.” 

“Skippin’? Looks bad. Has it occurred 
to you to investigate that young man’s ath- 
letic record ?” 

Inspector McGee jumped and turned upon 
her. Rosalie was always letting slip some 
of these extraordinary bits of knowledge. 

“How did you know,” he inquired, “ that 
he was an athlete?” 

Rosalie looked very grave; but she an- 
swered his question by another. 

“He wasn’t a fencer?” 

For answer, McGee picked up a red- 
bound college annual from his desk. 

“We've been following him up, you see.” 

In the tabulated records he pointed out 
one line: 


morning 


President Fencing Club, 1898-1899. 


“Looks bad!” commented Rosalie. 

“Why?” 

“How would you stab a man if you were 
stabbing him in a hurry?” she asked. 
“Try. Here’s a penholder. The point of 
the pen is the point of the knife. Now!” 


Inspector McGee grasped the penholder 
so that the point protruded from under his 


little finger. So holding it, he made a 
downward sweep through the air. 

“ Of course, that’s how I’d go at it,” said 
McGee; “but a regular knife-man—” 

“Exactly,” interrupted Rosalie. “And 
your knife would go in from above, wouldn’t 
it? The wound would point down. Now 
try it this way.” Rosalie arranged the 
weapon which is mightier than the sword in 
such manner that the point extended from 
under her forefinger. “Or this.” Now she 
held the fencer’s grip, the shaft, lying ob- 
liquely along. the palm, controlled and 
guided by the sensitive finger-points. “ Now. 
He was stabbed in the heart, but from be- 
neath. The wound pointed upward. With 
your grip, you couldn’t stab a standing man 
upward, not if he let you. With my grip, 
I couldn’t stab downward to save my life.” 

Martin McGee went into heavy thought 
while he struggled for objections. 

“Suppose he was lying down,” he asked. 

“On the floor? Beggin’ to be stabbed?” 
jabbed Rosalie. 

“Maybe he was stabbed in bed and got 
out and died on the floor.” 

“ An’ never made any disturbance or left 
any blood behind? Besides, the bed wasn’t 
mussed at all. It was just thrown back, as 
if he’d got up quiet and natural.” 
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“You saw all that—in two minutes?” 
exclaimed McGee. “I never could under- 
stand how you did it.” 

“If you'd spent your whole life,” replied 
Rosalie, “sizin’ up sitters with past, present, 
an’ future in the two minutes that you was 
fakin’ trance, you’d see things in a hurry, 
too!” 

“Well, how on earth did you know that 
about fencers?” 

“Easy as lyin’ an’ simple as women,” 
replied Rosalie. “I used to room with a 
little actress that fenced—the one I was 
havin’ supper with last night. But now, in- 
spector, just to close things up, I’m out of 
this case. I’ve given you all I know. Your 
police will be botherin’ my boarders with 
questions; an’ so will the reporters. ‘Trust 
me to steer that. You keep me out!” 

Martin McGee sighed. 

“All right; Rosalie; but I'd like your 
help. Still, I owe you lots of good turns, 
and this case don’t look so mysterious, 
after all. I guess it’s that fellow Wade.” 

“ Don’t get too sudden with your guesses,” 
replied Rosalie. “How does your dope go, 
anyway? Have you looked up everybody 
that slept in the house last night? I'd like 
to know if I’m cherishin’ a*murderer in my 
midst.” 

“They’re being looked up,” replied Mc- 
Gee. “I’ve taken personal charge of this, 
but the captain commanding the precinct 
detectives is helping with the leg-work. 
The house wasn’t entered. Wade or maybe 
North did this, unless it was an inside job. 
There’s the landlady—well, it might have 
been her as well as anybody, of course, ex- 
cept that she’s a kind of an old fool. She 
just don’t look likely—” 

Rosalie nodded. 

“You can count her out.” 

“That Professor Noll is a harmless old 
crank. Still, they’re the people that do 
such things sometimes. Now you’ve brought 
up that point about fencers—he was edu- 
cated in a German university. Heid—well, 
whatever you call it. They practise some 
kind of Dutch sword-game over there, don’t 
they? There wasn’t any servant in the 
house. Mrs. Moore’s maids and furnace- 
man were niggers, and niggers sometimes 
use knives. The furnace-man is named 
Tremont Taylor. He gambles; and when 
a coon gambles he’s likely to do worse. 
That gets us down to the women. Miss 
Estrilla is up here from Caracas, which is in 
Venezuela, for her eyes. Her brother’s here 
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with her. He’s the agent in New York for 
an independent asphalt company of Cara- 
cas. He lives in some apartment hotel over 
on Thirty-Seventh Street—I’ve forgotten the 
name. He called last night, but he was out 
of the house before this Wade came—before 
they heard Wade and Hanska quarreling— 
and he didn’t come in again until they'd 
discovered the body. He was in his rooms 
all that time, too—we’ve talked to the ele- 
vator-man in his hotel. Getting back to 
the women—except Mrs. Moore, who’s big 
and husky, there’s not one of ’em has the 
strength to hit a blow like that; and women 
don’t use knives, anyhow. Miss Estrilla’s 
as weak asa cat. Those two stenographers ” 
—McGee referred to his notes—“ Miss 
Harding and Miss Jones, are just little 
city girls, with no great muscle. Besides, 
where’s the motive? I can’t get a line yet 
on Hanska—the body hasn’t been claimed. 
He’s boarded there three weeks. Nobody 
liked him much, but I can’t find that any 
of the other boarders knew him well enough 
to hate him. I forgot to say we’ve looked 
over everybody and everything for blood, 
and can’t find a drop—” 

“You don’t have to tell me that,” re- 
sponded Rosalie, with some asperity. “A 
set of your bull-headed detectives has been 
ransackin’ the suit-cases in my house all 
mornin’. Nearly scared the life out of 
Miss Harding, by tryin’ to prove to her 
that the fruit-stains on her shirt-waist were 
blood.” 

“Well, I guess they were fruit-stains, all 
right,” replied McGee. “Can't find any 
blood on Wade's things, either.” 

“Which is natural. A wound like that 
don’t begin to bleed right off. No necessity 
for gettin’ bloody if the murderer only kept 
his head, which generally they don’t. Of 
course you've tried to find where the knife 
came from?” 

McGee smiled on her. 

“Have I caught you asleep at last?” he 
asked. 

“Nope,” replied Rosalie promptly and 
cheerfully, “since you put it that way. I 
saw the pile of junk on the table, an’ there 
was another knife in it. What do you find 
about that stuff?” 

“Nothing yet; but I bet I'll find more 
when I put Lawrence Wade through the 
third degree. I guess it’s Wade!” 

“I guess probably,” admitted Rosalie. 
Most mysteries ain’t mysteries at all after 
the first day. Well, now! I’m botherin’ 
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a busy man in office-hours, an’ I must run 
along. Let’s see—five minutes to four, an’ 
it’s bad luck to go before the hour. Sup- 
pose you tell me about yourself, an’ how 
the world’s usin’ you?” 

Inspector McGee sat back in his office- 
chair and waxed eloquent. However, his 
narrative of pulls and promotions and Tam- 
many influence was never finished; for be- 
fore the hour struck the silent, attentive 
doorman entered and laid a card on his 
desk. The inspector took it up, glanced at 
it perfunctorily, and suddenly let out an 
exclamation, which had all the power and 
verve of an oath. 

“By the great cats!” he exclaimed. 
“Look at that— Mrs. John H. Hanska’!” 
Rosalie took the card and fingered it. 

“The widow, I bet.” 

“Thought he was single,” remarked the 
inspector. “ Though, after all, I’d just been 
taking it for granted.” 

“Well,” said Rosalie, 
come-again-soon for me.” 

But McGee was observing her with eyes 
which held quizzical invitation. 

“Honest, now,” he said, “wouldn’t you 
like to sit in on this interview?” 

Rosalie flashed her dimples and contem- 
plated him for a second. Then, with the 
unexpected lightness which marked all her 
movements, she sat down. 

“See here, Martin McGee,” she said, 
“you ain’t goin’ to make a fool of me by 
draggin’ me into this case; but I’m dying to 
listen, just the same.” 

“Show them in,” said the inspector on 
the instant, and as if fearing that she would 
pull back her permission. 

“But not unless she’s willing,” 
salie, as they waited. 

And then through the door came two 
women. 

“Good Heavens!” 
under her breath. 


rising, “that’s 


said Ro- 


commented Rosalie 


V 


THE first was tall and big; but her height 
was mainly the superb carriage of her shoul- 
ders, her size but the ripe roundness of a 
goddess figure. She was dark; she was 
young; she was beautiful. At that moment, 
her face hinted tragedy in every line and 
color, but at any moment she must have been 
serious. It could smile only in flashes, that 
face—with its broad, serene brow, which 
held its own against floods of dark hair; 
with its regular line of profile; with its 
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large, rippled mouth parting slowly even 
on her speech. 

But mainly it was the eyes which gave 
gravity to the woman’s beauty. They were 


clear and big; they had the rare lift at the 
inner curve which lends an appearance of 
frankness and ingenuousness. Beyond their 
beauty, however, they had an arresting 
quality so strong, when she regarded you 
full-face, as to be poignant. It all lay in 
her expression of innocence triumphant over 
experience, of sincerity conquering many 
lies. Rosalie Le Grange, connoisseur of her 
sex, sat regarding her, spellbound. 

The second woman—in fact, she was 
little more than a girl—had everything 
which the other had not. She seemed but 
the illuminated shadow of her who called 
herself Mrs. Hanska. She was slender, 
blonde, and fragile—her quality was elfin. 
Rosalie could spare her but a glance. 

“T am Mrs. Hanska, widow of the man 
who was killed last night,” said the taller 
woman; and she hesitated. 

It was not the custom of Inspector Martin 
McGee to rise when women entered his office 
in the réle of the accused or of witnesses. 
A little brutality of attitude, he felt, put 
them into a meek and humble mood for the 
subsequent third degree proceedings. But 
this woman—or was it the respected presence 
of Rosalie Le Grange?—drew him to his 
feet. 

“Won't you sit down?” he said. 

“Thank you. May I introduce Miss 
Elizabeth Lane? She is here to verify what 
I have to say.” 

All this was spoken with perfect simplic- 
ity. Then Mrs. Hanska’s eyes traveled, with 
a quick glance of inquiry, to Rosalie Le 
Grange. 

“ This,” said the inspector, taking his cue 
at a quick prod from Rosalie’s foot, “is 
Mrs. Le Grange. She is the lady who came 
into the house right after the—accident, and 
took the boarders over to her place for the 
night. She’s kept them there ever since. 
She was just telling me what she knew. 
Maybe you’d like to hear it.” 

With her beautiful seriousness, Mrs. 
Hanska_ consilered Inspector McGee's. 
words, considered the situation, considered 
Rosalie Le Grange. Never had Rosalie 
presented more convincingly the appearance 
of simple, placid, bourgeois respectability. 
Not the quiver of an eyelash, not the flash of 
a dimple—quiet-eyed, she gave Mrs. Hanska 
glance for glance. 
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“T should like very much to hear it,” said 
Mrs. Hanska earnestly. 

“But taaybe you want to be alone just 
at first—” interposed Rosalie, making a 
pretense of rising. 

“No, there is nothing secret,” replied 
Mrs. Hanska. “I see no reason why you 
should not stay. Indeed, you may be able 
to help us.” 

She trained her look steadily upon Rosalie 
Le Grange. Rosalie, with all the gravity 
of this world in her brows, looked back. 
Something unseen of Martin McGee passed 
between them. Women have with women 
their own ways, unperceived, unweighted, 
unvalued by you or me or Martin McGee or 
any other man who ever lived. 

In that glance, two currents of fine, sub- 
conscious emotion had met and _ fused. 
Rosalie Le Grange’s mind had said: 

“You marvel, you beauty!” 

“T trust this woman, whoever she is,” 
Constance Hanska’s mind had said. 

Now Martin McGee summoned the police 
stenographer and ordered him to stay within 
call. Gone from him was the heavy humor 
of his half-hour with Rosalie. He was the 
chief, suspicious and brutal. 

“T must warn you,” he said, “ that if you 
are implicated in this case, anything you 
say will be used against you at the trial.” 

Generally that sudden statement made 
women tremble, drew from them a flood 
of words, out of which McGee picked the 
flotsam and the jetsam of evidence; but 
Mrs. Hanska did not give even the pre- 
liminary frightened start. She only trans- 
ferred her limpid, level gaze from Rosalie’s 
face to the inspector’s. 

“Oh, of course,” she said simply. “I 
know enough about law to understand that.” 

But the little blonde spoke now for the 
first time; and for the first time Rosalie 
turned her attention from the greater lumi- 
nary to its satellite. She seemed a child of 
whimsy and the sun. Her face ran to tiny 
points and peaks, her coloring to twinkles 
of light. Her blue eyes were snapping now 
as she exclaimed: 

“TImplicated! You'll have a hard time 
doing that!” And she gazed truculently at 
Inspector McGee. 

“Please don’t, Betsy Barbara,” said Mrs. 
Hanska, with no irritation, but merely ma- 
king a plain statement of her desires. “It’s 
this gentleman’s duty to warn me, you 
know.” 

“Betsy Barbara—that’s a cute name! I 
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bet Mrs. Hanska gave it to her!” said the 
mind of Rosalie Le Grange. 

“It would be impossible to implicate me,” 
pursued Mrs. Hanska. “ Dozens of people 
can testify that I was in Arden, a hundred 
miles north, last night—that I have not left 
Arden for more than a month. Perhaps,” 
she continued, checking an unformed sen- 
tence on the lips of Inspector McGee, “I 
had better start at the beginning and tell 
you all about it.” 

She was talking “ fine,”” McGee reflected. 
Having got her started, his best course was 
to mollify her until she began to run down. 

“ That’s always best,” he said. 

“So I should think,” replied Mrs. 
Hanska; “but will they use it all at the 
trial?” 

“Not necessarily,” replied the inspector. 
“We must judge of that.” 

Mrs. Hanska mused another space. 

“And the newspapers— ” 

“They'll get,” said McGee, “just what 
you tell them—no more.” 

Mrs. Hanska sighed, as if one great load, 
at least, had been lifted from her shoulders; 
and quite simply she began her talk. 

“T married Captain Hanska ten years 
ago, when I was nineteen. He was nearly 
thirty-five then, although he said that he 
was younger; and he had just come back 
from Alaska. He said that he got his title 
in the Bolivian army. I have since had 
reason to doubt that. He was an engineer 
by profession. I realize now how little 
mother and I knew about him. But he was 
the kind of person who carried everything 
before him—you deferred to him, in those 
days, in spite of your better judgment. And 
my mother was very trusting. Then, too, 
Captain Hanska was a very charming man. 
Afterward he changed. Perhaps I need not 
say anything more—” 

During this statement, Betsy Barbara 
Lane had been wriggling and bouncing in 
her chair. 

“Then I will,” she burst out indignantly. 
“He was dreadful. He was horrid. He 
was bad, and he always had been bad. He 
treated her shamefully. Everybody knows 
that!” 

Martin McGee, reflecting that he was ma- 
king great progress toward establishing a 
motive, forbore to check Betsy Barbara; but 
Mrs. Hanska interposed a firm— 

“My dear, you must not interrupt!” 

Then she took up the thread with her 
extraordinary composure. 
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“ Miss Lane 1s a little inaccurate. Cap- 
tain Hanska never really maltreated me. 
He was kind enough; perhaps he was too 
kind. But, you see, after a time I found 
out how he lived. That, for me, was the 
beginning of the end. He was a brilliant 
man. He might have made a good living 
in any one of a variety of ways; but he 
simply would not work. He preferred to 
live by his wits—cards, mainly. It was 
long before I realized that. He was very 
clever at concealment, and it never occurred 
to me to doubt his word. In fact, I did not 
realize it all until after our marriage. We 
were in New York—” She hesitated again. 
“Shall I tell you the details? I mean, of 
course, is all this pertinent?” 

“T’ve advised you to tell everything,” re- 
plied the inspector. 

And now Rosalie Le Grange, who had 
been sitting in unaccustomed silence, spoke 
for the first time. 

“You'll excuse me, inspector,” she said, 
with an asperity so well assumed that Martin 
McGee wondered for a moment whether she 
was really offended, “but Mrs. Hanska 
don’t seem to know her rights. She hasn’t 
seen any lawyer. A person don’t knock 
around this world for forty years without 
gettin’ a line on what her rights are. I’ve 
learned; an’ I’m goin’ to be your lawyer 
here, Mrs. Hanska. Now as long as you 
tell the truth, which of course you will, it 
don’t matter about details. What the in- 
spector is after is who done this murder, 
an’ anythin’ touchin’ on the facts. It don’t 
matter how you learned it, but you did learn 
that Captain Hanska was a crook.” 

Mrs. Hanska winced visibly at the ugly 
word which finished Rosalie’s charge; but 
she managed a nod of assent. 

“Thank you, Mrs. Le Grange. Yes, I 
learned that he was a—not entirely honor- 
able. But I stayed with him—” 

“Tryin’ to lift and elevate his moral 
nature,” said Rosalie Le Grange. “I’ve 
seen it tried before on that kind!” 

“ Of course, I believed that I could change 
him,” admitted Mrs. Hanska. “But I be- 
gan, in time, to suspect that for one doubtful 
transaction I knew about there were a dozen 
he was keeping from me. It grew worse 
than that.” Her voice fell as if she made 
this last admission very reluctantly. “In 
time I realized that he was using me as a 
lure for his operations in cards—and other 
things. We were on our way around the 
world. Wherever we went, he made me en- 
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tertain men, that they might play cards with 
him afterward—and he swindled them. The 
end came at Shanghai.” She stopped here, 
and made a little effort before she went on. 
“It was a young Australian—foolish, and 
with a great deal of money. Shall I go into 
that?” 

She paused and her gaze traveled with 
another appeal to the face of Rosalie Le 
Grange. 

“Now, inspector,” said Rosalie, “I don't 
see why this lady has to tell all that. It’s 
enough that the game was crooked. You 
left him, of course.” 

“T had to,” replied Mrs. Hanska. “It 
came to the point where I must leave him 
or turn criminal myself. I got funds from 
home, and sailed for America as soon as 
I could. I went straight to my mother in 
Boston. After that, I taught in a private 
school to support myself. I stayed there 
until he found me out and followed me. 
He wanted me to return to him.” 

“And of course he would have put her 
through the same thing again,” exploded 
Betsy Barbara. “He hadn’t changed any.” 


“And what did you do next?” Rosalie 
slipped in her question before Mrs. Hanska 


could rebuke Betsy Barbara again. By this 
time, Martin McGee was sitting back in 
his chair, with a feeling that the third 
degree had got clean out of his hands. He 
was a helpless male thing in a session of 
three women—a piece of furniture. Wise 
man that he was, he let things take their 
course. Constance was talking straight to 
Rosalie now. 

“TI resumed my maiden name. I called 
myself Mrs. Wharton, and I got a situation 
in the seminary at Arden—where Miss Lane 
teaches also. Then my mother died. At 
the end she made me promise that I would 
never go back to Captain Hanska as long 
as he led that—that kind of life. Some- 
how he learned, though, that I was in Arden. 
I told my troubles to Miss Lane, and she 
saw Captain Hanska for me the first time 
he came.” 

“T told him,” said Betsy Barbara, satis- 
faction surging in her voice, “if ever he 
came around again, I’d fix him! I told 
him I'd have him arrested for a whole lot 
of things I knew he had done. Oh, I fright- 
ened him, I tell you!” 

The ferocity of Betsy Barbara’s voice, 
taken with her fairy fragility, brought into 
the situation its first hint of humor. Rosalie 
dimpled, and even Constance let a ghost of 
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a smile play about her lips. As for In- 
spector McGee, he nearly strangled. 

“T wanted a separation,” Constance pro- 
ceeded. “I needed it for my own protec- 
tion. You see, there was the property— 
mother had left a little money. Captain 
Hanska wouldn’t consent to a divorce.” 

“No,” said Betsy Barbara, in a tone of 
superhuman sapience. “Of course not! 
He wanted that money.” 

“And there were no real grounds that I 
knew.” Mrs. Hanska had by this time 
given up the struggle with Betsy Barbara’s 
wilfulness. “I had deserted him, not he me. 
Afterward he went away—to Holland, I 
think; at least he was in Antwerp three 
months ago. Then he returned to New 
York. He sent me a letter. He said that 
he would never give me up. Then I put the 
whole matter into the hands of Mr. Wade 
Mr. Lawrence Wade.” 

“Ah!” 

The exclamation broke from the immo- 
bility of Inspector McGee. For the first time 
since Rosalie took the reins, Constance 
Hanska seemed aware of his existence. 

“Yes,” she said, “the young man whom 
you have arrested for this murder. I know, 
Inspector McGee, that my opinion will carry 
little weight with you; but I must say 
this—” She paused, and seemed to struggle 
with an emotion which, hitherto carefully 
repressed, now beat itself to the surface. 
“Lawrence Wade did not commit that mur- 
der. He couldn’t have done it. He isn’t 
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that kind of a man! 
VI 

MEETING with no sympathetic response 
from Inspector McGee’s look of cunning 
gravity, Mrs. Hanska turned to Rosalie. 

“Mrs. Le Grange, you understand, don’t 
you?” Her voice became deep and bell-like 
with her conviction. “Sometimes women 
know things without having to be told, and 
I know that Mr. Wade is innocent. I would 
stake my life and my honor—everything I 
have—on that. I am perfectly helpless 
about proving it, but he is innocent!” 

Rosalie did not commit herself here; but 
eyes and dimples flashed their sympathy. 
It was the inspector who spoke first. 

“Well, that’s what we’re here to settle; 
and if he didn’t do it, the best way out is to 
tell the truth.” 

“As if,” interpolated Rosalie, “you 
wasn’t going to do that! Now tell the in- 
spector about this Mr. Wade.” 
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“He is my friend and attorney,” replied 
Mrs. Hanska. “He lives in Arden. I 


have known him ever since I went there. 
He visited New York three times to attempt 
some legal settlement with Captain Hanska. 
He wanted me to get a divorce. I wasn’t 
. quite ready to do that, even if I could have 
found grounds; but I was willing to have a 
legal separation—something which would 
have rid me of Captain Hanska and let me 
go my own way. I authorized Mr. Wade 
to offer part of my mother’s property, if that 
would do any good. The captain was living 
in a boarding-house. I knew his ways well 
enough to realize that this meant extreme 
poverty. He refused everything. He told 
Mr. Wade that as soon as he had arranged 
something—he didn’t say what—he would 
find me and compel me to come back to him. 
I realized that I must get further from New 
York. I had a few possessions of Captain 
Hanska’s. I wanted to return them and 
close with him forever. Mr. Wade had an 
idea of making one last appeal; and I asked 
him if he would deliver those things at the 
same time. Yesterday morning Mr. Wade 
came down to New York. That’s all I 
know—until I saw the newspapers.” 

She stopped at this point. Her color 
faded; her hands fell apart with a gesture 
of despair. 

“And I brought her straight to you,” 
said Betsy Barbara, with a triumphant air, 
as if her extraordinary cunning had settled 
the case for all time. 

Now the inspector took up the examina- 
tion again, for Rosalie sat musing, her eyes 
on Constance Hanska. 

“What were the things you sent?” he 
asked. 

“Let me see—what were they? 
Barbara, you helped pack them. 
miniature of the captain—” 

“And some family photographs,” Betsy 
Barbara put in briskly. 

“And an old mahogany shaving-mirror 
which had belonged to his father—” 

“And a Mexican hat-band, and two 
knives, and an Irish blackthorn stick, and 
a silver cigarette-case.” 

A pulsometer upon Inspector McGee’s 
wrist would have jumped as Betsy Barbara 
pronounced the word “knives”; but his 
down-turned face betrayed no emotion. He 
checked his interruption; in fact, through 
two more items; and when he returned to 
the subject he worked backward like a good 
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attorney, concealing his pertinent question 
in a fog of impertinent ones. 

“What kind of a cigarette-case?” 

“Chased silver and turquoises—a Rus- 
sian design.” 

What was the stick like?” 

“Very heavy amd dark brown, as I re- 
member. I think the ferrule was loose.” 

Here Rosalie, sitting impassive, quite out 
of the conversation, saw the corners of the 
inspector’s mouth twitch. She sat holding 
herself very tight, lest she should betray 
the psychological moment. 

“And the knives?” said McGee. 

“Let me see—one was a little dagger 
that he used for a paper-knife; the other was 
a Malay creese with a long, sharp, wavy 
blade. He got it in the Philippines.” 

“Yes!” exclaimed the inspector; and 
then, with a sudden brutality which was a 
part of his third degree method: “And it 
was with that knife Lawrence Wade 
stabbed your husband!” 

Inspector McGee might have thrown that 
very knife instead of his words, so sudden 
was the effect upon Constance Hanska. The 
color left her face. Her eyes grew big and 
wild. She flashed to her feet, trembling 
violently. 

“Oh, no!” she pleaded. “Oh, no! Oh, 
that will hurt him so! He couldn’t have 
used it—some one used it after he left— 
Lawrence Wade could no more have stabbed 
an unarmed man—” She stopped and 
wrestled herself back to some semblance of 
composure. “Don’t you understand, he was 
a gentleman!” She turned from McGee's 
triumphant stare to Rosalie’s softened face. 
“Why, Mrs. Le Grange, gentlemen don’t do 
such things! He was an athlete—he played 
every game honorably—do you think he 
would have put me in such a position, even 
if he thought of nothing else?” 

“Look here, Mrs. Hanska,” said Inspec- 
tor McGee, pouncing upon his advantage as 
experience had taught him to do, “ there was 
what you call an affair between you and this 
Mr. Wade, wasn’t there?” 

Here Rosalie swung in again. 

“Inspector,” she said, “if you go that 
way, I'll advise this young woman to get a 
real lawyer before she talks to you any more. 
Now, my dear, answer what you please.” 

“Well, I should say so!” put in Betsy 
Barbara. “Constance, why don’t you leave 
this place at once? You didn’t come here 
to be insulted!” 


(To be continued) 
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anything like the paw-fixing girl— 
not none!” said Jerry, getting to 
the gist of it. 

He meant the shorthand young lady and 
the manicurist; but it was in San Antone 
that Jerry was telling me about it. Devia- 
tions are permissible in that happy region. 

“If you’d been in New York when I got 
there last summer,” Jerry deflected, “ noth- 
ing like what happened would have hap- 
pened. We'd have—” 

“Yes, I know,” I cut ins “Like the other 
time you were in New York. I can feel 
that head yet, when it’s mentioned.” 

“No wonder, the kind of loco-juice they 
peddle you up that-a-way,” said Jerry medi- 
tatively, feeling of his own head. “ All the 
same, hombre, I’m put-ticular and emphatic 
glad you were not in New York when I got 
there last summer.” 

“But how about all this dolling up?” 
I asked him. “When did you cut the ranch 
togs? Barring the hat, you look like Jacob 
John Jastorbilt standing under a flapping 
marquee on a Newport lawn.” 

Jerry reddened a little. 

“TI don’t savvy ‘ flapping marquee,’ cook- 
mate,” he replied, looking over his raiment 
a bit sheepishly. “ But she—” 

He jerked a thumb northwestward in the 
general direction of the Z Star Ranch, the 
same being his own; and then stopped. 

“Ye-eh?” said I. “She what?” 

Jerry, speaking from the ensemble angle, 
looked better than I had ever seen him look 
before; but a Texas man who has anything 
to do with cattle en masse—especially one 
who has ridden the ranges—hates to be told 
anything like that; which was why I sought 
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a roundabout and chaffing way to let him 
know what I thought about his size-up. 

He carried his dark suit of San-Antone- 
made—and well-made—clothes as if he'd 
never known the feel of woolly chaps. He 
wore a flapping, wide-open vest, and the 
knots of a blue polka-dot handkerchief 
tickled his chin as he breezed along on a 
pinto. But he walked with the same old 
loping stride. He was as tall, taper-waist- 
ed, and wide-shouldered as ever; and the 
bronze of his still unwrinkled, well-cut face 
—you couldn’t call the tiny lines running 
away from the corners of his eyes wrinkles, 
since they’d been engraved there by much 
peering through strong sunlight and a great 
deal of laughter—was the same as I had 
always known it since first I'd been his 
bunk-house mate. 

Spick and span he was; but you could 
have told, even without the three-dented 
Stetson and his side-wheel stride, that his 
business was cows, and always had been. It 
takes a heap more than citified clothes to 
erase cows from the exterior of a man who 
has spent his life with them. 

“We ain’t had ary one yet,” said Jerry. 

So we went to a cool, dim alcove of a 
refectory not far from the Alamo; and there 
he answered my “She what?” question, 
beginning at the beginning. I will tell it 
in his own words. 





II 


WHEN I went to New York last summer 
I allowed I might spring Jack Moreland if 
I scouted around there for him right smart. 
You no savvy Jack, do you? No, I re- 
member—it was after your time that Jack 
and me bunked together on the old Tri- 
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angle T. My idea, if I could spring Jack, 
was to hog-tie him and bring him back and 
make him foreman of the Z Star. I wanted 
a foreman, and that meant Jack. 

It’s a twisting the wheel some —TI see 
you're grinning over it—when a man goes 
to such a loco clutter o’ sky-spearing ’dobes 
as New York to get a ranch foreman. But 
you mavericked off, after punching beef 
down this-a-way, and went to New York to 
stay, didn’t you? And the same for Jack. 
He had some kin there. He went up there 
from Galveston to see them, and for the 
boat-ride. Did you ever see a handler of a 
branding-iron yet that wasn’t plumb loony 
for a sight of the sea, that he’d never seen? 

He didn’t vamp back. I got a letter from 
Jack about a year later—said he was work- 
ing for an automobile concern. From steers 
to buzz-buggies—I reckon that’s not rene- 
gading, eh? I didn’t think it of Jack. Said, 
too, that he was thinking of getting married. 
I did think that of Jack. He sure always 
was the squaw hombre. If Jack’d see a 
skirt a fluttering on a path as narrow as the 
old Wichita trail, he’d get dizzy, begin to 
mill in widening circles, and stampede the 
herd if he was right in the middle of it. 

So, when Jack unlooped that hint about 
having designs on “object matrimony,” I 
knew that he wouldn’t be back. He didn’t 
write again. That made it look plumb sure 
that the squaw-lasso had slipped down over 
his shoulders and tightened around his arms. 
But when I made New York last summer I 
reckoned there might be a chance to find 
him, buck and gag him, and drag him down 
to the Z Star as foreman. I wanted it that- 
a-way. Jack was some man. I never bunk- 
buddied with more of ore. 

I figured you might help me spring him, 
and I was sorer than an outfit cook with a 
wet fire when I got to New York and found 
that you were up in some place called Maine 
—where is Maine?—trying to make your- 
self believe you were catching fish. I'd 
have gone up there to get you, if I’d been 
able to find any such place as Maine on the 
map; but I couldn’t. And so I figured I’d 
have to try, alone, to untangle Jack from 
that cobble-tramping, street-milling herd in 
New York. 

But it wasn’t long after I got there before 
I began to reckon I’d have to call out a 
sheriff’s posse to get myself untangled. No, 
it wasn’t the paw-fixing girl I mentioned 
some back. I only mentioned her to stick 
in a contrast and a high light; because it 





was right after I’d been under the fire of 
the paw-fixing girl that I run into the key- 
pounding girl. 

I stopped at one o’ those hotels on the 
Flickering White Alley, where the women- 
folks are so cinched up with their scenery 
that, when they’re waiting for somebody in 
the lobby, they have to sit on the edge of the 
chair, for fear that if they lean back they'll 
never be able to get up again without send- 
ing for the housekeeper and having a screen 
put around them. It sure was a inn like 
what you’d call some kapoo, and you'd call 
it that in a whisper, for fear somebody’d 
hear you and pity your uncouthity. 

Morning after I got in, I went into the 
barber-shop for a shave. I took a quick 
look around, and began like as if to back 
toward the door I’d come in at; for I sure 
did feel, for a minute, that maybe I was still 
in my bunk, and dreaming that I was in an 
El Paso honkatonk. Every man in a chair 
having anything done to his head-piece had 
a raging beauty sitting alongside of him and 
holding his hand! 

They looked like dolls that you see in a 
burlesque show; only these, of course, wore 
regular clothes that covered them up, in- 
stead of the mustard-plaster union suits that 
the burlesque girls wear. And at side-tables 
all around the shop were other men having 
their hands held the same way by the same 
kind of looking girls. And somebody had 
told me that the lid was on in New York! 

But I clumb into a chair, thinking that 
if the rest of the buddies could stand for be- 
ing pinched in a marshal’s raid, I could. The 
tonsorial genius hadn’t more than begun to 
lather me when I felt me hand being taken 
a-hold of by something soft and pulpy. 

“Will you have your nails done?” some- 
thing said close to my ear. 

Then I understood, pronto. Yes, that’s 
the word—manicurist! I waited till I got 
the shave, and then I sat at a table and let 
her clip my claws. Her hair was the color 
of a yellow cactus in the Cochise country, 
and she had enough of it, in hoop-snake 
coils at the back, to bed down a flock of 
pack-burros. She wasn’t what you'd call 
shrinking. 

“Who's been doin’ your nails?” she 
asked me when she picked up mitt number 
one. “ Your wife?” 

“Not none,” I told her. “The answer 
being that I ain’t been branded yet.” 

“T gotcher, kid, I gotcher!” she said to 
me, just like that, plumb buddy like, con- 
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sidering short acquaintance. “But you 
ain’t none too smooth to get snagged. 
Whatcher gettin’ fer grass-fed steers on the 
hoof? And how is Texas?” 

I asked her to pronto on the paw-fixing. 
If I hadn't, she’d have had me standing up 
with her in front of an alderman, and we'd 
been keeping house before sundown. I 
made my vamoose from there like somebody 
side-stepping a hole full of breeding gilas. 

So now, bunk-buddy, I’ve wedged in what 
I’m calling my contrast. 

It was just after I’d wing-danced away 
from the paw-fixing girl that I came smack- 
dab on the trail of the girl at the typewriter. 
She was sitting in a little railed-in corral, 
in front of her machine, and doing some- 
thing with a needle. You know when they 
gear up a little wooden hoop around a piece 
of white stuff, jab a needle through it from 
topside and underneath, and think things to 
themselves that a man couldn’t understand 
if she’d tell him, and then furnish him 
diagrams and blue prints—which she never 
could! 

She was smiling, with her face partly 
turned toward me, when I was making my 
getaway from the claw-clipping girl. She 
could see into the barber-shop from where 
she sat. She'd seen the doll with the peck 
of flax atop of her head running the snip- 
pers over the ends of my fingers; and I 
reckon the smile was because she under- 
stood why I was making that quick de- 
parture, like a gopher making for his hole 
when the dogs get nigh. 

It was only a flickering smile — the 
kind of a smile that you see on the grass 
when a slantwise sun peers through the flut- 
tery leaves of an aspen, savvy? Dimples 
came and went at the corners of her mouth, 
and made me think of the sun-spots made 
by the dancing leaves. Her hair, the color 
and gloss of a hawss-chestnut just fallen 
out of the pod, look like it belonged on her 
head, and it did. 

I pulled up sudden, like a cayuse that 
smells a breast-high barbed-wire fence in 
the dark. It come to me that there sure 
was a hull passel of letters that I’d been 
neglecting to answer for a long time. 

“Miss,” I said to her, clutching the rail 
of her corral to give me moral stamina and 
mental enlightenment, “I reckon I’m some 
pen-shy, never having had my writing hand 
messed up and mistreated this-a-way before. 
And there’s a lot of regular people that’re 
pining to hear from me by mail.” 
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“TIT can help you, then,” said she. You’ve 
heard women’s voices in your sleep that 
made you hate to wake up? Well, that was 
hers. “Come in, please”; and she nodded 
toward the little gate that led into her corral. 
“You dictate, of course?” 

I told her that the boys down on the ranch 
didn’t figure that I was none dictatorial 
worth mentioning—and then I got a front 
view of the dimples. I pulled up a chair 
alongside her desk. She got out a pencil 
and a writing-book, and I began to expunge 
talked letters from my system. 

If she thought, before I’d chinned two 
pieces of mail for her to put down in her 
book, that I’d had a loco-weed breakfast, I 
don’t blame her. I dictated a letter to the 
Sultan of Morocco, quoting the price of 
two-year-old alfalfa-fattened longhorns; an- 
other to the President of the United States, 
protesting against the admission of Yucatan 
as a sovereign State; but all the time I was 
keeping a filed-sight bead on the back of 
her neck. It was one of those first-snow-of- 
the-season necks, and lathe-turned, like a 
little one-hand-high marble-¢tte bust of a 
wavy-haired girl that sits on the library 
mantel down at the ranch-house. I reckon 
Clytie is the namé of the bust girl. 

“T was just going to dictate a letter to the 
Biffbaft of Billybeding, requesting him to 
ship me three hundred water-buffalo, for 
me to cross with some of my shorthorns, 
when she glanced up from her book at me 
with that dim, distant, shadowy smile. 

“You're not going to mail these letters, 
are you?” she asked me, with a voice that 
sounded to me like the night breeze in a 
cottonwood standing alongside a creek. 

“No, ma’am,” says I. “I’m just talking 
these pieces of mail by way of preliminaries, 
to get my hand in, not being used to the 
powwow way of answering correspondence. 
Moreover, the young lady that run the cul- 
tivator under my finger-nails sure distracted 
me up a hull lot. Now, if you’re ready, and 
if you please, I'll talk some sure-enough let- 
ters to folks that I honest know.” 

Then I talked three or four letters at her 
that I really meant, and it was a heap harder 
work than talking mail to the President and 
the Sultan. My feet dragged a lot when it 
was time for me to quit the corral and give 
her time to unreel the letters on her machine; 
but when she told me she’d have them ready 
for me to sign in half an hour, I felt like 
somebody that finds a white chip under the 
table and gets another chance. 
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I went out into the lobby, tottered into a 
seat, and cogitated the passing show without 
seeing ary part of it. All that I could see 
in the busy scene was a Clytie neck, some 
dimples that looked like flecks of cloud- 
shadow on a meadow of white clover, and 
a pair of gray eyes that seemed to be strug- 
gling to laugh away some trouble that I 
could see lay buried in them. 

I was back at her corral four minutes 
before the half-hour was up, but the letters 
were ready, and I signed them with a wab- 
bling hand that must have made it look as 
if I’d had one of those nights before, though 
I'd backed into the timothy at nine o’clock 
and slept ten hours. 

Then, feeling all over as if the judge had 
asked me if I had anything to say before he 
passed sentence, I took a chance. 

“Miss,” says I, not recognizing my own 
voice none whatever, “the only dancing- 
school I ever went to when I was growing 
up was a hundred anc twenty thousand 
acres wide and the same long, and the mu- 
sic was the bellering of herds stampeding. 
That’s why I’m so shy on etiquette that I 
hate to mention it up this-a-way for fear 
of getting thirty days in the calaboose, in- 
communicado. But, miss, if there is any way 
that I could meet one of your brothers first, 
and then maybe your mother, and then grad- 
ually work my way around, respectful-like, 
so that I could meet you, why—” 

That was as far as I could make out; but 
it was as far as I needed to go. She caught 
my meaning in mid air, and her eyes 
dropped. It was about two minutes before 
she said anything, and enduring that time 
my heart flip-flopped around like a Brazos 
catfish in the bottom of a skiff. 

Then she raised her eyes—the trouble in 
them stronger than I'd noticed it before 
and says she: 

“ There is a very good reason—the great- 
est of all reasons—why what you ask is not 
possible. You are the kind of man I like— 
and I know your kind, because She 
hesitated, and went on, the dimples showing: 
“But it is not possible. I appreciate your 
way of addressing me. I am addressed very 
differently at times, here.” 

The thought of anybody addressing her 
any differently got me to milling in her little 
corral, and maybe I’d have stampeded with 
thinking about that if it wasn’t so plain that 
she knew how to take care of herself. 

“ The greatest of all reasons!” That was 
what pumped at the pulse-spots at the front 
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of my head as I backed out of the corral and 
left her. I don’t remember now what I said, 
or how I made :ay getaway. The greatest 
of all reasons, of course, I figured, was that 
some other hombre—a sooner, I reckoned 
him—had beat me across the line and filed 
his claim ahead of me. Ard so she was 
engaged to him! That was all I could see. 

I wasn’t clipping any fences to get on an- 
other man’s grazing-ground. All the same, 
when I got out into the lobby again, the 
time-marking machine encased in the left 
side of my chest felt like the catfish had 
done died in the bottom of the skiff. 

So I gives up plowing through city direc- 
tories to find Jack Moreland, and goes down 
to Coney Island, to sulk and throw baseballs 
at the coon’s head in the canvas. 


III 


THAT afternoon seemed as long to me as 
waiting for the end of a round-up on the 
old Triangle T used to seem to you when 
you were fighting for your head to break for 
Dallas and get pie-eyed. When I got on the 
train to come back to New York, I made up 
my mind that, seeing I hadn’t one chance in 
a million to spring Jack, I’d hike back to 
Texas as the crow flies, and as the Southern 
Railway doesn’t, and start the next morn- 
ing. I didn’t want to stay around a pasture 
where another man— some knock-kneed, 
spindle-shanked, watery-eyed juniper, I fig- 
ured him—had all the grazing-rights, and 
me peeking over the fence. 

A little while after the train moved out of 
Coney Island, I noticed that a passel of 
little, squat, greaser-looking gophers, with 
oily bangs sticking out under the fronts of 
their hats, were beginning to get new and 
messy all over the car. There were about 
fourteen of them, and they’d got seats all 
together by climbing through the open win- 
dows of the car, while a fat cop hollered to 
them not to do that, but to get in by way of 
the door. They laughed like monkeys at the 
cop, and when the train moved toward New 
York they started to get gay and chipper 
with the other passengers—tipping fat men’s 
hats over their eyes, trampling on the feet of 
shriveled he-folks that looked like lungers, 
and all like that. 

This was none of my bulge-in any what- 
ever, and I so figured it. I tried to take in 
the scenery, though I did a heap of wonder- 
ing why even an armless man with the hives 
would let such grimy, ornery-looking runts 
put it over him that-a-way. 





But when this pack of beady-eyed dwarf 
coyotes began to pester up the women-folks, 
and it appeared like none of the people 
wearing pants was going to sift in and do 
anything about it, it began to look like my 
turn in the line. The longer the runts with 
the loud-talking store clothes were allowed 
to get away with it, the more blithe and 
chirky they became. When one of them— 
a rat-eyed polecat with a mustache that 
looked like a wisp of rained-on weather- 
stripping—walked over to a girl who was 
riding in a cross-seat with her mother, and 
put his hands on her, I felt like as if some- 
body with a bull voice had got up in the 
middle of the car and called me out by name. 

The girl was trying to squirm out of his 
grasp, and her mother was crying and beg- 
ging the skunk to stop it, when I touched 
him on the shoulder. I don’t know what 
I said to him; but he turned his dirty little 
eyes on me and began to unspool things at 
me in the pidgin of a guinea. 

“You minda your owna biz,” was about 
the meat of it. 

It was all I wanted to hear, anyhow. 

“Go sit down where you belong, you 
filthy little short-sawed hunk of garlic,” 
says I to him, or words to that effect, “ be- 
fore I pull all of the pelt off of you and 
make it up into vest-pocket cigarette-cases 
for Christmas presents.” 

Seeing that he stood still and rat-eyed 
me, I lifted him up and carried him to the 
lengthwise seat, in the midst of his gang, 
where he belonged. I reckon, the way I 
plumped him into that seat, he didn’t figure 
he was squatting on a bed of dandelions to 
eat a picnic lunch. 

I was willing to let it go at that; but, as 
soon as I turned him loose in his seat, what 
does the sooty-faced greaser do but reach to 
his rear, as if for an iron. 

When I can help it, I never let a move 
like that get into what you’d call full mo- 
mentum. I never toted a gun into New 
York in my life, and it looked like a win- 
ning gamble that I was going to get stuck 
up proper by a little battered-down wen that, 
wasn’t fit for hound-meat. So I grabbed 
two of the hang-on straps right above my 
head, got a good clutch on them, pulled 
myself free of the car floor, and planted the 
soles of both shoes so far in the grimy face 
of that be-banged Sicilian runt that it made 
my callouses ache. 

He was out, and his jaw hung on his pink 
and green necktie. 
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Just as I was putting my feet on the floor 
again, I heard a shot, and felt the ping in 
my left shoulder. It was only a twenty- 
two, or some such toy piece of lead, or I’d 
have gone down. As it was, I felt good 
enough to mingle up in the mélée when all 
fourteen of them came at me. 

I had to do consid’able reaching down to 
land on them, but they were wiry little 
garter-snakes. They took turns gripping 
my legs, the idea being to pull me down, 
and then stake me to the all-hands foot 
maceration. But the motorman, with his 
knobbed brass tool, and three or four of the 
conductors, with chunks of lead pipe 
wrapped around with arms of winter under- 
shirts, did the main part of the work, while 
the women-folks screamed at the top of their 
voices, and the he-ones that’d had their hats 
tipped over their eyes and their feet treaded 
on scrambled for the other cars. 

When the train pulled into the next sta- 
tion, the swart little scuts scrambled out of 
the windows like squirrels, for the motor 
man had given the police toot. But there 
was no policeman at the station, and they 
all got away, including the one I’d staked: 
to the shoe monogram. 

When it was all over, and the train was 
moving on, I sat down in a cross-seat and 
looked out of the window. I began to 
imagine I was in Corpus Christi, trying to 
beat a brace game in a faro-bank layout; 
and then, all of a sudden, I got sleepy. I 
reckon it was the drip-dripping from the 
piffling little puncture in my shoulder that 
brought the drowsiness on. 


IV 


WHEN I come to, I felt like I did when 
I was a boy back in Tennessee, when I’d 
wake up on the first morning after my folks 
had moved into some other house from the 
one where the rent was overdue. I didn’t 
any more know where I was than an Alaska 
snowbird would in a Brazil jungle with a 
lot of flamingoes and parrakeets. 

The one light was turned pretty low, and 
shaded. I could feel that it was a regular 
bed for comfort, and see that it was as good 
a room as even a mollycoddled juniper would 
want; but it wasn’t the bed or the room that 
I’d used the night before. 

I couldn’t make this out, any more than 
I could make out why the typewriter girl, 
fixed up like a trained nurse, and with one 
of those starchy little doll-caps that trained 
nurses wear perched atop of her hawss- 
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chestnut hair, should be flitting around the 
room, doing trained-nurse things, and act- 
ing like she’d never seen a typewriting-ma- 
chine in all her life. 

But I was glad, hombre. 
the case cartwheel on that, you win. 
glad, and then many! 

For quite some long spell I watched her 
move around the room, keeping my eyes 
nearly closed, so that, when she glanced at 
me, she wouldn’t know I was awake. She 
looked good. Man, but wasn’t I glad! 

Then I began to feel mean about that 
thing of watching a lady when she didn’t 
know I was watching her; and so I on- 
limbered a little experimental cough. She 
turned and looked right at me; and I looked 
right at her. 

“Oh, you’re awake,” said she, calm as 
a Mojave cactus on a still day; but her 
voice sounded to me like somebody that 
knew how playing soft and low on a flute 
on the yon side of a little lake after dark. 
“What a nice long sleep you’ve had!” 

“Have I?” says I, and then the hiatus 
about how I got there, and her being there, 


If you plant 
I was 


‘hegan to tug hard on my rubbering appara- 


tus. “ How long?” 

She came over by the bed, put a finger to 
her lip, and reflected. It took all I had to 
keep from reaching out and taking hold of 
her loose hand; but I didn’t, being only 
ranch-broke and nachully girl-shy. 

“Well,” says she, “the ambulance 
brought you here from the train at five 
o'clock this afternoon, and now it is after 
eleven. Six hours’ sleep! You ought to 
feel very fit after all that. Do you?” 

“Fit as a king-snake with a new spring 
skin,” said I. “Which the same being the 
case, and if I’m not too inquisitive like, 
where am I at?” 

“Sh-sh-sh!” says she, holding up a fin- 
ger. “ You are not to talk, you know. You 
have a little surface wound in your shoul- 
der—the bullet dropped out almost before 
the doctor touched it—but you have lost a 
lot of blood; so of course you must be quiet 
and rest all you can.” 

“ Yes’m,” said I, plumb docile, even if it 
did sound good to have her boss me around. 
“ But where am I at?” 

“Why,” said she, “this is the Flathedge 
Hospital, outside of Brooklyn. Now you're 
going to be a good, quiet patient, and rest, 
aren't you?” and she patacaked the pillows 
and helped me get a better purchase on them 
with my back. 
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Was I? If she’d only asked me in a 
whisper, I'd have joined the Deaf and 
Dumb Zouaves for her, and never have 
spoken another word as long as I lived. 
There was a heap I wanted to know; but 
the game looked pretty good to me as it lay. 
So I shut my eyes and dreamed about her 
standing on the porch of the Z Star fastening 
the honeysuckle on the trellis. 

The sun was shining cheery through the 
windows when I come to again. She wasn’t 
in the room. Then I sure figured I'd 
dreamed it about her ever being there. The 
sunlight looked like that wan, trickly, win- 
ter sunlight in the Panhandle, all of a sud- 
den. Then there were some tiptoed steps 
outside the door, the door opened—and she 
came in with my breakfast on a tray. Glad? 
Man, hush! 

“Well, you are one of the seven sleepers, 
aren’t you?” said she, cheery as a yellow 
finch in a pawpaw-tree, and all the dimples 
a showing. “I should have hated to wake 
you. Are you hungry?” 

“ Hungrier’n a cinnamon bear after three 
months in a hollow tree, ma’am,” says I, 
and the dimples kept right on a working. 

I made out as if to eat some of the orange 
that she’d fixed up in such a way that it 
was a shame to spoil it, and to drink some 
coffee; but I was consumed and conflagrat- 
ing with curiosity. She tidied up the room 
while I pretended to be too busy eating to 
think, much less talk. I waited for her to 
turn her face my way, and then says I: 

“It’s too bad, miss, and I’m plumb sorry, 
that you should have to stay away from 
your work on my fool account. I sure am 
sorry!” 

“ My work?” says she, looking surprised. 
“How do you mean? My work now is 
special-nursing you; but I must say you do 
not keep me very busy, obedient patient that 
you are—and sleepy one!” 

The dimples again! 

“But,” says I, “how about your type- 
writing job over at the hotel in New York?” 

She gazed plumb at me with a sort of 
sober wonder for a minute. Then she 
walked closer to the bed and looked at me 
some more, the same puzzled look in her 
eyes. 

“I wonder if it can be possible,” says she, 
as if talking to herself, “that you've met my 
sister—my twin sister—the public stenog- 
rapher over at the Hotel Astorknicker, in 
New York, and that you are mistaking me 
for her?” 

















Then it was my turn to gaze at her. 
Which I did, long and earnest. She never 
flickered an eyelid. 

“Ts that honest Injun? 
“You're her twin sister?” 

She smiled. 

“ As honest Injun as anything I ever said 
in my life,” says she. “I am Jessie’s— 
that is, Mrs. Moreland’s—twin sister, and 
a nurse in this hospital. Why, do you really 
know her? And isn’t she a dear? She will 
be here this evening. She comes every eve- 
ning, to see her husband. He is a convales- 
cing typhoid patient here. And you have 
met her? Isn’t it wonderful?” 

My head was in a worse jumble than four 
days and nights a running of Chihuahua 
mescal; but there was one thing I wanted to 
know first. 

“Lady nurse,” says I—my voice sound- 
ing so hoarse and squeaky that I was 
ashamed of it— “if your sister is Mrs. 
Moreland, will you take it any impert’nent 
if I ask you, perfectly respectful, what your 
married name is?” 

I like to "ve exploded holding my breath 
until she answers: 

“T haven’t any. I am Miss Fuller.” 

No, I didn’t offer up any out-loud thanks, 
cook-mate ; but I thought a lot of them. But 
there was something else that she’d said 
crowding my mind. 

“You mentioned your sister — the lady 
I’ve met just casual—being a Mrs. More- 
land,” says I, “and her husband being a 
patient in this hospital. I suppose there 
isn’t any chance whatever that this brother- 
in-law of yours, Miss Fuller, ever did any- 
thing so low and onnery as punching cattle 
down in Texas?” 

“ Didn’t he?” she asked me, her big eyes 

same gray eyes as her sister’s—lighting 
up. “Why, he was a cowboy during all of 
his young manhood—he talks just like you! 
Are you a cowboy? And I’m perfectly sure 
he’d like nothing better than to be a cow- 
hoy again. I can tell that by the wistful 
way he talks about it. He’s horribly tired 
of city life. You'll meet him before you go. 
But don’t tell him, please, that Jessie—Mrs. 
Moreland, I mean—is working at stenog- 
raphy and typewriting. He doesn’t know 
it. It would mortify him terribly if he knew 
it. You see he has been sick for a long 
time, and the money ran low, and she in- 
sisted upon going to work to help out, with- 
out letting him know anything about it, 
and—” 


” I 


asked her. 
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“Miss Fuller,” says I, so cluttered up 
with excitement by this time that I reckon 
I talked like a greaser sheep-herder with a 
pulque leftover, “it ain’t none possible 
whatever that this here cow-punchin’ gal- 
loot’s name is Jack Moreland? You're not 
a telling me that, are you?” 

I got up and leaned on an elbow, and 
stared at her, ontil she replies: 

“Why, of course his name is Jack More- 
land! I really believe you know him. Do 
you? 

“ Miss,” says I, some choky around the 
thorax, wherever that is, “lead me to him, 
that’s all, if you please! Lead me to him!” 

“Why, he is on this floor,” says she, get- 
ting as excited asI was. “Wait! I'll wheel 
him in here in a chair. I’m sure the resi- 
dent wouldn’t mind”; and she raced out of 
the room. ° 

She was gone about four minutes. I 
reckon I only drew about four breaths en- 
during that time. I was afraid he might 
not be my Jack Moreland. Then I heard 
a rumbling of a roller-chair outside, my 
door was pushed open, and the chair came 
in—and the fust thing I knowed I was 
bein’ called a old hamstrung, flea-bit, bone- 
spavined, parrot-faced pinto of the Pecos, 
and— 


Well, 


” 


anyhow, it was plumb disgraceful 
the way Jack and me carried on—plumb! 
But his sister-in-law didn’t seem to mind 
our scan’lous conduct—not a bit. She just 
stood there dabbing at her eyes and looking 
happy. Then she went out and left us alone 
for an hour or so. 

At the end of that time, I pulled the bell- 
cord alongside my bed; and when she came 
back I asked her to telephone for her sister 
to put the cover on that typewriting-machine 
and come over to the hospital, pronto, to 
hear some dictatin’ worth while. 

Mrs. Jack was there inside of an hour. 
It was some family reunion, bunk-buddy; 
don’t copper that bet, if you want to cash! 

How’s that? Well, no, I wasn’t exactly 
what you’d call a member of the family then. 
But I am mow! And my intentions was 
pooty good right then! 

You're coming up to the Z Star with me 
for a month or two, of course. And, while 
I ain’t wishing you any hard luck, maty— 
not none!—I’m hoping you'll fall just a 
teeny little bit middlin’ sick at the Z Star— 
for a few days, anyhow, just to give you 
a chance to find out what sure-enough 
nursing is! 
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ISLAND 


A ROMANCE OF THE HEBRIDES 


MIRABEL’S 


BY LOUIS TRACY 


AUTHOR OF “THE WINGS OF THE MORNING,” “THE SILENT BARRIER,” ETC, 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 


-Lunga, a desolate islet off the Scottish coast. Lindsay gets safely ashore, but one of his two 
sailors is killed by a falling spar, and the other is missing. 

Exploring the tiny island, David finds that its sole inhabitant is a somewhat mysterious girl, who 
is living there alone in a well-provided cottage, with her dog, Carlo, and a jackdaw as her companions 
She accords the refugee a rather disconcerting reception. He learns that her name is Mirabel, but she 
refuses further information; and though she offers to furnish him with such food as he may need, she 
warns him to keep away from her part of the island. Later, however, she apparently relents. During 
another violent storm, while Lindsay is striving to save his stranded cutter by hauling it further up 
the beach, she suddenly appears on the scene and bids him seek shelter for the night in her house. 


[ve LINDSAY'S yacht, the Firefly, is wrecked in an October storm on the rocky shore of 


VI 


tired. Indeed, he came within a 

rarer category of righteousness, for 
his liver was clean and his digestion excel- 
lent, and these gifts of the gods, which are 
part and parcel of sound sleep, are denied 
to some just men. He had, too, the veldt 
habit of awaking with each sense alert, and 
his first glimpse of unfamiliar surround- 
ings told him that he was conscious and not 
dreaming. 

The couch on which he found himself 
lay beneath the window, which, it will be 
remembered, faced south, and David’s brain 
began to measure an angle of sunlight 
on the opposite wall. A hasty calculation 
brought him to his feet with a bound, and 
he consulted his watch in the despairing 
hope that his estimate of the time might be 
wrong. 

“Nine o'clock!” he growled. “I've lain 
there like a hog for twelve solid hours. 
Now, what will that blessed girl think? 
She has been up and about since daybreak, 
for sure.” 


| INDSAY slept the sleep of a just man 


A slight rattling of crockery came from the 
kitchen; then he knew that a similar sound 
had roused him. There was no means of 
washing in the room, so he opened the door 
a few inches and stuck his head out. 

Mirabel, wearing a businesslike apron 
over her dress, was laying the table for 
breakfast. She smiled in the most friendly 
way. , 

“Good morning,” she said. “Did I dis- 
turb you? I gave you the round of the 
clock, and would have called you in another 
five minutes.” 

“Please, may I have my boots?” he said 
meekly, when Carlo’s welcoming bark was 
silenced. 

“Why?” 

“IT see two cups and a vast number of 
plates, so I assume your renewed hospitality. 
If I had my boots, I could be back from the 
cutter in half an hour—” 

“Your beloved cutter must carry a cargo 
of diamonds! You will find a bath-room 
up-stairs—turn to the right—second door 
on the right. How long will it take you to 
tub?” : 

“Two hundred and twenty seconds.” 


* Copyright, 1912. by Edward J. Clode—Entered at Stationers Hall. This story began in the April number of 
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She was puzzled for a moment; then she 
laughed. 

“You needn’t be so precise,” she said. 
“T am going to the well; that takes about 
twenty minutes. When I return, there will 
be the kettle to boil and the bacon to cook; 
so you have heaps of time. Do you like tea 
or coffee?” 

He thrust his head a little farther 
through the doorway, but he had to be care- 
ful, for the sleeping suit supplied by his 
hostess had been made for a man six inches 
shorter than himself. 

“Coffee, please, and—look here, Miss 
Mirabel, or rather, don’t look, but listen,” 
he began. “ By the way, that is your name, 
isn’t it?” 

She blushed 
“Ta” 

“Well, then, I’m not going to trespass on 
your good nature. Dumping diamonds on 
this island would be worse than carrying 
coals to Newcastle, but I have plenty of 
supplies on board the Firefly—” 

“Oh, we can compare stores after break- 
fast! I—” 

She stopped suddenly. Though the wind 
was still howling dolefully, they both were 
aware of a series of ear-splitting shrieks 
outside the house. These alarming sounds 
were followed by shouts of— 

“Hello! Naughty dog! Mirabel! 
I say, Mirabel!” 

The hubbub seemed to come from some 
point beyond the garden wall, and the girl 
hurried to the porch, throwing over her 
shoulder the explanation: 

“That is Jack. He is being chased by a 
fresh eagle, I suppose.” 

The jackdaw hopped in, heralded by 
fierce gusts. He was wildly excited, and 
danced about the room, screaming and 
voluble until his mistress picked up a stick. 

“Did you say a fresh eagle?” demand- 
ed David gravely, when the noise had sub- 
sided. 

“Yes,” and the girl laughed again. 

“The word has various meanings. It 
might indicate a casual eagle as opposed 
to an old stager, or, colloquially, an eagle 
that was giddy, frivolous, bald-headed with 
dissipation.” 

Mirabel took a sou’wester from a hook 
and began to tie its strings under her chin. 

“In this instance,” she said, “it refers 
to an eagle which has not tackled Jack be- 
fore. Eagles often fly over from the main- 
land, and invariably they look on Jack as 


slightly, but nodded a 
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an easy meal until they hear his voice. 
Then they recollect an urgent engagement 
in Mull. Now, twenty minutes!” 

She was gone, carrying two pails. 

“TI have begun the day well,” mused 
David, as he climbed the dark stairs. “I 
have learned an interesting fact in natural 
history, and discovered that a sou’wester is 
a most becoming head-dress.” 

He entered the bath-room, which was 
simply but adequately equipped. A porce- 
lain bath was half filled with salt water, 
and a large can of hot water stood in a 
wash-basin. 

“The third item in the morning’s re- 
flections is almost an epigram,” he said. 
“It should read, ‘When you are ship- 
wrecked, choose your island carefully! ’” 

He looked through a little window, part- 
ly opened, and saw Mirabel climbing the 
shoulder of the hill whence he had first set 
eyes on the house. She took the steep slope 
with the swinging stride of the mountaineer. 

“Most decidedly,” he said—with wise 
wagging of head and pursing of lips — 
“pick out the right island, and there you 
are, don’t you know!” 

For once in his life, being master of 
many servants, he “tidied” the bath-room 
before leaving it. While dressing in the 
room beneath, his inquisitive gaze rested on 
a bookcase. He recognized some old friends 
a Pentland edition of Stevenson and a set 
of Scott; but among some smaller fry he 
caught sight of a thin, leather-bound volume 
which evoked curiosity, because an intelli- 
gent man can hardly become the owner of 
a bibliophile’s library without catching some 
taint of the collector’s mania. 

“Of course,” said David, 
possible! ” 

He opened the glass doors and drew forth 
the tome. And there, on the title-page, he 
found : 





“it is im- 


Virgilii Opera—Apud Elzeverios—Leiden, 1636. 


He could scarcely believe his eyes, so he 
turned to the exquisitely tooled cover, where 
the device of Bonaventure and Abraham 
Elzevir stared at him. There could be no 
manner of doubt as to the genuineness of 
the work. The mark—an elm-tree, a fruit- 
ful vine, and a man, with the motto “ Von 
solus ”—bespoke a veritable product of the 
most famous partners of the famous family 
of Dutch printers. In the elegance of de- 
sign, “face” and regularity of type, and 
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quality of paper, each page was eloquent 
of a great period in the history of printing. 

David had never before seen an Elzevir 
of that date. His own library contained an 
Amsterdam “Corpus Juris Civilis” and a 
copy of the New Testament in Greek; but 
this !—why, this duodecimo was worth many 
times its weight in gold. 

Almost by accident, so absorbed was he in 
the typography, he glanced at the fly-leaf. 
It bore a name, “ John Alex. Forbes,” and 
a date, twenty-five years old, underneath 
the words, “ Harvard Univ.” 

So this precious volume had crossed the 
Atlantic twice, to nestle at last in a hiding- 
place on remote Lunga. David laughed at 
the oddity of it all. 

“Yes, Davie,” he said, as he closed the 
bookcase, “everything depends on your se- 
lection of an island. But there are infal- 
lible guides to the observant. Your island 
must loom unknown out of a storm, prefera- 
bly on the west coast of Scotland, and it 
must contain a cheerful jackdaw, a friendly 
dog, and the prettiest girl—” 

His communing was interrupted by the 
click of the sneck. The door creaked, and 
a rush of wind shook the house, solid though 
it was. Mirabel had returned. 

Her cheeks, browned by the salt air of 
Lunga, were russet now, not only from the 
whip of the gale, but because of the exer- 
tion of carrying two zinc buckets filled with 
water from the well, which was fully four 
hundred yards distant and separated from 
the house by very rough ground. Her eyes 
sparkled; her curved lips were open, re- 
vealing her strong, white teeth; her hair, 
brown in some lights, spun gold in others, 
peeped forth in irregular strands from under 
the oilskin cap; and her breast rose and fell 
with each long-drawn breath. 

Lindsay, who knew something about 
training, saw the muscles on the slender 
arms taut as whipcord beneath her dress, 
yet there was no bending of the knees nor 
arching of the supple frame. She was in 
true athletic trim, and would have made no 
ado had it been necessary to carry the laden 
buckets round the circuit of the island. 

“You found the bath-room, I see!” she 
cried, setting the pails under a kitchen table 
that stood close to the wall beneath the 
window. “You have no idea how funny 
you looked, poking your head round the 
corner of the door. Of course, the pajamas 
were too small for you—I hope they were 
not too tight!” 
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This species of badinage was the last 
thing Lindsay expected, and straightway it 
drove certain mad notions from his brain, 
for some quaintly incongruous personal facts 
had chosen that inopportune moment to 
transfix him with lightninglike darts. For 
instance, he was twenty-six, unmarried, and 
the owner of a great estate. He even had 
a vivid recollection of a gray-headed so- 
licitor peering at him one day over gold- 
rimmed spectacles, and saying: 

“Tt is high time you were thinking of 
settling down, Sir David!” 

He strove now to fall in with the girl’s 
merry mood. 

“The cords stretched,” he said. 

“My arms have stretched, too,” she con- 
fided. “Are you a handy man with a saw 
and a chisel?” 

“T have spoiled a lot of good wood in my 
time. My last effort at carpentry was ”"— 
then broke off, remembering what task that 
last effort had dealt with. 

“You might contrive me a milkman’s 
yoke,” the girl said. “It would come in 
handy for bringing water from the north 
well.” 

“Tl try. But, while I am one of the 
population of Lunga, I shall take care that 
you fetch no more water. Have you no near- 
er supply?” 

“Donald dug a sort of trough at the 
mouth of the cave in the Dorlin—a deep 
trench that runs across the island a few 
yards southward of this house; but a silly 
bullock fell from the rocks the other day 
and broke his neck close to it. The birds 
are eating him, and fight dreadfully over 
the feast, so the whole place is in a litter. 
I don’t like to go too near until—until the 
bones are nicely picked. But how did you 
learn the island’s name?” 

“From the chart.” 

“ Ah, of course! How stupid of me!” 

While talking, she was filling a kettle and 
cutting bacon and generally bustling around 
like an experienced housewife, but Lindsay 
caught a defiant uplifting of her chin at 
some thought suggested by her question and 
its answer. He could not see the expression 
on her face, but he recalled that same little 
toss of the head at their first meeting when 
she had threatened him with pains and pen- 
alties if he dared follow her, and he was 
beginning to like it. 

“May I help?” he asked, while she was 
throwing some small wood on the fire to 
create a blaze. 
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“Can you make toast?” she demanded. 

“Like a first-rate parlor-maid.” 

“Then you will find a loaf in the pantry 
—that door there,” and she pointed. “The 
toasting-fork is here, hanging on a nail.” 

“TI know where the pantry is. I exam- 
ined it yesterday.” 

“So you came into the house?” 

“Not without knocking. I even saved 
your vegetables from the goats.” 

“Did you guess that there was some one 
on the island?” 

“T was sure of it. 
—it was warm.” 

“ That was sharp—yes, that was Indian!” 

“ But I had heard of you already.” 

“ How?” 

He was in the tiny passage at the back 
and hidden from her, but he caught the note 
of anxiety in her voice, and wondered. 

“You forget that I had gossiped with the 
jackdaw,” he said, bringing the loaf, which 
was of the home-made variety, baked in a 
shallow iron pot with a close-fitting lid, on 
which burning turf or charcoal may be 
heaped to secure an equable distribution of 
heat. 

“You didn’t know that Lunga was in- 
habited, then?” she cried quickly. 

“TI had never even heard of Lunga. I 
had noted the Treshnish Isles on the chart, 
but I could not have named any single 
island of the group, to save my life.” 

“Are you a stranger in these waters?” 
she inquired, with a shy, pleased glance that 
led him to see how her eyes grew violet when 
in shadow, but were blue as myosotis in a 
strong light. 

“T had never been farther north than 
Oban before I was brought here by wind 
and tide yesterday.” 

“ How lucky you were to escape—to live 
through such a sea in a dismasted yacht!” 

“TI am just beginning to appreciate the 
full extent of my luck. By the way, is 
your name Forbes?” 

“No, it is not. You know my name, my 
Christian name, at any rate. Will not that 
suffice ?” 

“Fully. Of course, you remember that 
my name is David.” 

“Yes, Mr. Lindsay. 
mind that toast.” 

“Permit me to explain. I am not being 
rude intentionally. A few minutes ago I 
happened to notice a book in the other room, 
and, to my very great surprise, found that it 
was a rare and beautiful Elzevir. A name 


I felt the hearthstone 
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was written in it, and a date, and, as the 
name was Forbes, I allowed myself to fancy 
that your father owned it. I envy him, I 
assure you, though it is sufficiently amazing 
to find in such a place as this a Virgil that 
is worth, at the least computation, two hun- 
dred and fifty to three hundred—” 

“If we go on at this rate, we shall have 
frizzled bacon for lunch and no breakfast 
at all!” the girl exclaimed, with a queer 
little catch in her voice that was half a sob 
and half a nervous laugh. “There! The 
kettle is boiling! Do you mind lifting it 
off? Take that duster, or you may scald 
your fingers. Will you fill the coffee-pot? 
It is a crude way to make coffee, but I have 
no cafetiére—not here.” 

David obeyed in silence, and she turned 
aside to dish up the bacon. He had never 
before been so perplexed by the sex, not even 
on a memorable day in the Market Square 
at Johannesburg, when he knocked down a 
drunken Boer who was assaulting a woman, 
and was promptly attacked by the portly 
dame herself for his brutal behavior to her 
husband. 

Mirabel, who had recovered her compo- 
sure, faced him with a real society smile, 
and pointed to a chair. 

“T think we can make a start now,” she 
said. “If you are as hungry as I am, we 
can finish on cheese.” 

“T am glad that the rain has ceased,” 
he said, taking the plate she offered him. 

He looked studiously at the table, but 
was well aware that she had given him one 
of those soul-piercing glances which he was 
willing enough to provoke. 

“You do not understand about the Elze- 
vir,” she said. “I must tell you that my 
father is blind. It is the sorrow of his life 
that he can never again read his dear books.” 

“Bless me!” gasped David, though he 
availed himself to the full of the obvious 
privilege of examining Mirabel’s eyes. 

She smiled wistfully. 

“You need not gaze at me—I haven't 
taken to spectacles yet,” she said. “My 
father met with a dreadful accident years 
ago, soon after I was born, and his sight 
has been failing ever since. I notice that 
people always look at my eyes when they 
hear that dad is blind.” 

“TI can’t quite understand that,” said 
David. 

“How much sugar in your coffee?” she 
inquired, suddenly alive to the fact that they 
were looking earnestly at each other. 


” 
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“Two, please. That reminds me of a 
rather neat reply made by a lady on the 
afternoon steamer between Folkestone and 
Boulogne. Her husband had ordered tea 
for the pair of them, but was absent when 
the steward brought the two cups. ‘ Does 
the gentleman take sugar, mum?’ he asked. 
‘ Perhaps he doesn’t want the tea now,’ she 
said, ‘though he told me he was going to 
search for a missing wrap. Better leave a 
couple of lumps in the saucer.’ I and an- 
other fellow happened to be standing near, 
and we grinned, because her dressing-case 
and other belongings were painfully new.” 

“I don’t see anything to grin at,” said 
Mirabel, round-eyed with inquiry. 

“Well, it’s an antiquated joke, I admit.” 

“What joke? Was the poor man ill?” 

“No. He came back soon afterward. I 
was alluding to the difficulties of the newly 
married in domestic matters. The bride 
almost invariably trips on her hubby’s taste 
in sugar.” 

Mirabel blushed to the roots of her hair, 
but seemed to feel in the same breath that 
she must explain her confusion. 

“We have forgotten the porridge!” she 
cried. “It is cooking in that small pot 
there.” 

She rose to rescue the utensil from a 
corner of the hearth. David was abashed. 
He feared lest she had found some personal 
application in the story—which, just be- 
cause such a wretched jest was possible, 
was the thing farthest from his thoughts, 
his real intent being to twist the talk from 
the unhappy turn it had taken. 

“Oh, I am a special sort of ass,” he com- 
muned bitterly. But he said aloud: 

“Let us substitute porridge for cheese. I 
believe that we order our meals wrongly in 
various ways. Many doctors assert that it 
is a hygienic blunder to begin a dinner with 
soup. Why should porridge take precedence 
of bacon?” 

“We are sticklers for old habit in the 
Highlands,” she said. 

“How well I know it! During the ad- 
vance on the Modder River, when we had 
to crawl like lizards to dodge the hail of 
bullets, two lanky Scots petrified the Boers 
and ourselves by dropping their rifles and 
starting a stand-up fight. And what do you 
think the row was about? One was a Mac- 
gregor and the other a Macnab, and the 
Macgregor had expressed a doubt as to 
whether a Macnab could really belong to 
the Clan Alpine.” 
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“The Macgregor was mistaken,” said 
Mirabel seriously. “My father’s mother 
was a Grant, and she could tell you every 
family of the Siol Alpine. I am sure the 
Macnabs were in her list.” 

“Have you studied Highland geneal- 
ogy?” asked David, with some awe. 

“A little. I can recognize each tartan 
at sight—not the tailors’ patterns you see in 
Edinburgh shops, but the real thing.” 

“What a solace for the weary you would 
have been during the advance on Kim- 
berley!” 

“Why? 
ment?” 

“No. I was a mere worm, an Imperial 
Yeoman, but my knowledge of the taal se- 
cured me a staff appointment, and my name 
was a passport to the inner circle.” 

“What inner circle?” 

“ The great Scottish hierarchy—the hardy 
men of the North, whose bodies may cross 
the Tweed but their hearts never.” 

The girl’s fine eyes glistened, and she 
favored Lindsay with an approving smile. 

“That has the right sound!” she de- 
clared. “Now let me see if you know how 
to eat porridge.” 

Yet David, in his heart, guessed that she 
had not a drop of Highland blood in her 
veins. If that assumption was wide of the 
mark, her ancestry was undoubtedly of that 
Scottish-French strain which sprang into 
being during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Pride of race gave no sure test. 
He was acquainted with families of clear 
English descent whose Scottish domicil con- 
ferred both accent and lineage. 

Moreover, there were strong hints in this 
delightful girl's manner and speech which 
spoke of a widely different parentage. That 
entry in the Virgil, “Harvard Univ.,” 
seemed to supply a faint clue, and “ In- 
dian” was an uncommon epithet for a dis- 
play of scout-craft. Her Christian name, 
too, was oddly at variance with her environ- 
ment. 

But what could one say of the kith and 
kin who permitted her to remain in solitude 
on this lonely rock? What manner of peo- 
ple were they? He pictured to himself the 
incredulous guffaws with which the story 
of this adventure would be received if he 
told it in a London club. Not that he would 
dream of telling it. He reddened at the 
notion. 

To cover his self-consciousness, he poured 
some milk on the plate of smoking porridge 


Were you in a Highland regi- 

















that Mirabel had given him, and looked 
vacantly round the table for sifted sugar. 

The girl clapped her hands in triumph, 
whereat Carlo barked, and the jackdaw 
cackled: 


“Hello! Hello! What’s up?” 

“T knew it!” she cried. “You are no 
true Scot! You eat porridge like a Lon- 
doner!” 


“One would need to be a salamander of 
fable to eat this,” he vowed, profoundly 
thankful that his reverie had been attributed 
to any cause save the true one. 

“T use salt, of course,” she'said. “If 
you want sugar, you must stir in a lump or 
two while it is hot. I have no other in stock. 
When we come here in June, we bring all 
sorts of luxuries, but I—that is, supplies 
are limited till Donald pays me a visit.” 

Notwithstanding his earlier mistakes, 
David felt now that he must put a pertinent 
question. 

“T have no wish to pry into your affairs,” 
he said, “but it would be folly on my part 
to pretend that your presence in this deso- 
late spot is a natural and probable circum- 
stance. I gather from what you have told 
me that your relatives, your friends, live 
here during the summer. Why are you alone 
now?” 

He looked her straight in the face as he 
spoke, and again she tossed her head as if 
a rebellious strand of hair had fallen across 
her eyes. 

“ Because I choose,” she said defiantly. 

“That is a woman’s reason.” 

“Tt is the only one I shall give.” 

“T have asked you for the last time, Miss 
Mirabel. It is no business of mine, and I 
am profoundly grateful for all that you 
have done for me. But a man is apt to 
blunder and miscalculate where a woman is 
concerned, so I hope you will not fail to 
warn me if any thoughtless words of mine 
lend themselves to misconception on that 
score during the few days I may be forced 
to remain here.”’ 

“Do you speak from wide experience of 
women, Mr. Lindsay?” 

“No, I have little or none. I lost my 
mother when I was a boy of ten, and I have 
been a wanderer in silent lands since I left 
Oxford.” 

“Silent lands!” she repeated, with a glint 
of merriment in her eyes that promised for- 
giveness of his prying. 

“Till yesterday,” he rejoined. “And 
now, after we have tackled our porridge 
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a la mode Lunga, may I invite you to come 
with me on a tour of inspection? On board 
the Firefly there are odds and ends of eat- 
ables and drinkables which should gladden 
your hospitable heart. And we ought to 
discuss ways and means. A hungry man 
is a formidable addition to your household, 
even for a brief visit.” 

“This is the commencement of the equi- 
noctial period,” said she calmly, “so, as I 
said last night, you can make up your mind 
to enjoy life on Lunga for a fortnight, at 
least. Donald is weather-wise, and when 
he left for—for Mull, four days ago, he said 
I might not see him again till the middle of 
next month; but he will come at the first 
opportunity, and then you can sail away. 
As for me, if I am given my heart’s wish, I 
shall stay here till the birds come back in 
the spring. They are going now. This gale 
will sweep them south in myriads, but I 
hope to greet them again at nesting-time. 
I am happy on Lunga—too happy, I fear— 
but I shall cling to my dear island until I 
am torn off it. That rings queer and mad 
in your ears, I have no doubt, and, just like 
a woman, I have answered your question 
after saying that I wouldn’t answer it. 
Have you ever known porridge remain hot 
so long?” 

“Tt isin the fashion. It has time to burn, 
as they say in New York,” said David. 
“But does it matter? There is no hurry. 
He was a placid man who first called por- 
ridge ‘ hasty pudding.’ , 

Mirabel nodded gaily at the quip, and 
David indulged in a day-dream of which 
the main theme was that the present equinox 
would create a record for boisterousness. 
The gale was still whistling round the eaves 
—good luck to it! 





VII 

Davip took for granted a tacit compact 
that they should have their meals in com- 
pany while he remained on the island, so 
he insisted on doing the washing up. The 
girl refused his aid at first, but he urged the 
experience of many camps, and she yielded. 
She brought his sea-boots to the pantry, not 
without a quiet eye for his character as a 
scullery-maid, which emerged spotless from 
the ordeal. 

Only when he came to pull on the boots 
did he discover how thoroughly they had 
been rubbed with dubbing, and again he 
growled at the exhaustion which had kept 
him asleep during so many hours. He was 
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ready for their ramble before Mirabel ar- 
rived down-stairs again, and was on the 
point of going outside when he chanced 
upon a definite clue to his hostess’s recent 
history. 

Behind the exterior door of the porch was 
a barometer. He had not noticed it on en- 
tering the house the previous day, because 
his mind had been bent on the essential fea- 
ture of his quest—was the place tenanted? 
Now it stared at him, challenged his ob- 
servation, 

The mercury had risen since last the 
pointer was set, but it was not anxiety as 
to weather prospects that stayed David’s feet. 
A neat card nailed on the wall showed that 
Mirabel had taken a record that morning. 
The prior readings went back twice daily 
for five days. Then came a gap; between 
September 2 and October 11 the atmospheric 
vagaries of Lunga had passed unheeded. 

It annoyed him to find that he was un- 
consciously acting as a detective, so he re- 
turned to the kitchen and called up the 
stairs: 

“Is smoking permitted, Miss Mirabel?” 

“ Anywhere, at all hours,” came the reply. 
“ There are cigars in the cupboard under the 
bookcase. Dad smokes all the time.” 

David filled his pipe. Strive against un- 
due analysis of the facts as he might, his 
brain persisted in fitting the pieces of this 
island problem into their position on the 
chess-board of events. The girl seemed to 
have no hesitation in speaking about her 
father; why, then, had she seemed disturbed 
by his reference to the Elzevir? And “all 
the time,” while sufficiently good English 
of the familiar sort, struck him as having 
crossed the Atlantic with the Virgil. 

Suddenly David rapped his head with 
clenched knuckles. 

“Tdiot!” was the best he could say of 
himself. “Her mother’s name was Forbes 
—some Scots family connected with Har- 
vard, and the Elzevir is an heirloom. Nat- 
urally, the daughter would retain a few 
slight Americanisms acquired by the mother, 
who may have been born in the States. I 
like the lilt of them on Mirabel’s tongue. 
They add piquancy to her speech.” 

At that moment David hardly realized 
how many admirable traits he had found in 
Mirabel. Perhaps such probing of his feel- 
ings might come too soon—or too late. 

When the girl reappeared, she was dressed 
exactly as when first he saw her. Carlo 


barked joyously, evidently regarding the 
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tam-o’-shanter as a sign of a prolonged 
prowl among the islands’ nooks and cran- 
nies. Lindsay experienced anew a whiff of 
that surprise which had assailed him with 
the unheralded vision of Mirabel crossing 
the chasm. Mere man may miss the glories 
of a Paris gown, but he is a connoisseur of 
a woman’s sporting get-up, and this young 
lady’s coat and leather-bound skirt were 
faultless in style and cut. Deny it who 
may, beauty unadorned is wise when she 
employs a good tailor. 

“If I were a budding artist, I would 
paint your portrait in that costume,” he 
blurted out. 

“Do you like it?” she said with naive 
simplicity. “My father has excellent taste 
in colors, and he chose the cap to match 
the cloth. Oh, of course, you don’t under- 
stand ”—for the blank bewilderment in her 
hearer’s face told its own tale. “ Dad isn’t 
really quite blind. He can see fairly well in 
strong sunlight, but he is compelled to wear 
the bluest of blue glasses—almost black, 
they are. And he cannot read, except, per- 
haps, the biggest and blackest of print.” 

This time there was not a hint of sorrow 
in her voice; but Lindsay was growing wary. 
He steered her thoughts back into the safer 
channel of art. 

“I can see that picture in my mind’s eye,” 
he said. “I would entitle it, ‘A Highland 
Chieftainess "—” 

“ But, in that case, I ought to have three 
feathers in my cap,” she broke in. 

“It would be a whole bunch in mine—if 
I were a painter.” 

She took an alpenstock from a corner— 
the gun of yesterday was not to be seen— 
and flashed an amused glance at him. 

“I think you are paying me compliments 
—a sinful waste of time. Will you credit 
it? I have never so much as set eyes on a 
photograph of myself.” 

“But why? You have not lived always 
on Lunga.” 

“Dad dislikes photographs, especially of 
people. He agrees with the Mohammedans, 
though not for the same reason. He thinks 
that photography is lifeless, inartistic—flat, 
he terms it. I have sometimes envied nice 
pictures of other girls in the photographers’ 
windows, but I could never persuade my 
father to let me see how my portrait would 
look in a frame.” 

“ Has he absolutely forbidden it?” 

“No, not exactly—just pooh-poohed the 
notion; but I obeyed his wishes, of course.” 




















“There is a camera on the yacht. As 
soon as the sun peeps out again, let me try 
my skill.” 

“Oh, that would be delightful! Will 
you please take a few pictures of the island? 
I can show you some beauty-spots, barren 
as it seems.” 

Then they faced the gale, and connected 
talk became too difficult. David expected 
that they would head for the yacht, but the 
girl led the way straight to the south. After 
a few yards of up-and-down progress over 
rocky ground, they stood on the brink of 
the Dorlin, that natural hollow of which 
Mirabel had spoken. It cut a broad trench 
from east to west, slightly above high-water 
mark, and the low level gave instant shelter 
from the gale. On each side roared the sea, 
now at half ebb, and consequently fighting 
the wind with added fury. When they stood 
at the bottom, two moving walls of foam 
and spindrift shut out the horizon. 

Carlo dashed after a rabbit, and Mirabel 
laughed. 

“He tries so hard, poor fellow, but never 
catches one,” she said. “If I want to change 
the menu and dish up stewed bunny, I have 
to shoot one, and I hate doing it. Enfin, je 
me passe de lapin en fricassée.” 

Her French accent was perfect, and David 
staged another piece on that mental chess- 
board of his. But he only said: 

“I’m a bit of a German myself in my 
dislike of rabbits—cooked, that is. They 
offer good sport with a couple of ferrets—”’ 

“Oh, ferrets are horrid!” she cried. 
“Donald brought some of the creatures here 
one day, and got a boat-load of rabbits, but 
I forbade him ever again to desecrate our 
island sanctuary in that way. Now, up the 
brae! You must see our prize cave.” 

A little beyond the opposite crest they 
came to the lip of a curious depression, 
which looked as if some giant had used a 
scoop in that place. On the west and south- 
west it fell in a jagged wall, but throughout’ 
two-thirds of its area it shelved downward 
in easy grade. The face of the rock was 
pierced by a natural tunnel. Near its mouth 
lay the skeleton of the too enterprising bul- 
lock, from whose remains a number of cor- 
morants and other birds rose in a flurry 
when the two figures showed above the sky- 
line. 

At first it seemed that the excavation was 
choked with boulders, but David’s trained 
eye soon discovered that every niche and 
crevice held some rare plant, while so many 
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varieties of lichen covered the rocks that a 
botanical specialist would need to exercise 
his brains to catalogue them. 

“This is my father’s hobby!” cried the 
girl, bringing her mouth close to Lindsay’s 
ear, for the combined tumult of wind and 
sea was deafening. “ More than two hun- 
dred different sorts of ferns and mosses are 
growing there. In fine weather you can 
walk through the cave to a strip of sand— 
a lovely bathing-place—and the sun is al- 
ways glaring in at one end or the other, 
when he is visible at all. We sit here for 
hours in the shade, and I read aloud while 
my father smokes and expounds. I’ve read 
the whole of Virgil many times just in 
there.” 

She was interested solely in pointing out 
the exact scene of her- labors, and David 
repressed a gasp of amazement unnoticed. 

“Do you read Greek, too?” he asked. 

“Pretty well—do you?” 

“T resemble Shakespeare in one impor- 
tant particular. I have little Latin and less 
Greek, a shameless confession for an Ox- 
ford man. But, if it wasn’t for this tem- 
pest, I would bellow an excuse.” 

“Come away! I don’t like the look of 
that skeleton,” she said, and raced back into 
the Dorlin, while David wondered how a 
man who was “not really quite blind” could 
exist on Lunga for many days without expe- 
riencing the fate of the unfortunate bullock. 

“Now, what is your excuse?” she de- 
manded, so seriously that Lindsay was 
amused. 

“I have never graduated. I had been up 
only one year when family affairs took me 
to South Africa.” 

“But you must have been taught badly,” 
she said. “ When I was quite small I knew 
the names of most things in Latin, Greek, 
French, and German, and I have enough 
Italian to sing intelligibly. It is entirely a 
matter of system. Dad says that wholé ‘years 
are frittered away in schools.” 

“So I perceive,” said David grimly. 

“But, for all that, I am an ignoramus. 
There are other things than the mere gab- 
bling of languages. I can’t talk about thea- 
ters, because I have never been in one, 
though I have read a great many plays. I 
have never heard an opera, though I can 
sing parts of them. I know Ealing, but 
have never visited Regent Street, Oxford 
Street, or the Strand, except in a closed car- 
riage. I could walk blindfold about Lunga, 
the upper valley of the Paillon, above Nice, 
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or the village of Faido in the canton of 
Ticino, but I have never visited the National 
Gallery, the British Museum, or the Louvre. 
Although we lived many winters within six 
miles of Monte Carlo, I never saw the Ca- 
sino. We had plenty of books, but never a 
magazine or periodical. So you will ob- 
serve that there are wide gaps in my educa- 
tion. Now are you satisfied? Haven't I 
told you quite a lot about myself?” 

“T am aching to hear more.” 

She glanced right and left at the white 
walls bounding the seaward view. 

“Oh, we shall have plenty of time for 
gossip,” she said, with a happy little laugh 
that was divinest music in David’s ears, for 
it surely meant that she was glad of his 
company. 

Moreover, she had not been parading her 
accomplishments. Her father, recluse and 
misanthrope though he might be, had at 
least taught her to be natural and outspoken. 

They passed the house, picking up the 
jackdaw at the corner of the garden. He 
greeted them cheerily. 

“Fine day!” he said, preening his one 
wing and a stump. , 

“One of the best, old chap,” answered 
David. 

“Mr. Hawley,” said the bird, pronoun- 
cing the name with remarkable distinctness 
and giving it a curiously clear and human 
note of disdain. 

“No,” said David. “ Make it Lindsay, 
and you'll be a prodigy.” 

“Mr. Haw—” began the bird, but Mira- 
bel’s stick tapped the rock near his claws so 
vehemently that he skipped out of range with 
a croak of alarm. David felt, rather than 
saw, that the blood had ebbed away from 
the girl’s face. ; 

“ Jack picks up names easily,” she said, 
with a precise utterance that was eloquent 
of effort. “A man, a Mr. Hawley, came 
here in August. I—I disliked him intense- 
ly, and Jack heard me speak of him, just 
like that. I wish he would forget it!” 

“T hope he will never learn to say ‘ David 
Lindsay’ in the same freezing tone,” 
laughed David light-heartedly. Whosoever 
“Mr. Hawley” might be, he was evidently 
a negligible quantity. 

After that Mirabel was silent, until they 
reached the rounded shoulder of Cruachan, 
from which the mighty rock, Dun Cruit, had 
apparently been sheared off by one of Jove’s 
thunderbolts. Lindsay remembered _ the 
names, because they were marked on the 


chart, so he startled his companion out of a 
gray reverie by mentioning them. 

Incidentally, he garnered one of those shy, 
inquisitive glances which thrilled his heart 
with a species of rapture; but Mirabel was 
aware of the chart’s revelations, so she mere- 
ly observed that Donald had failed to trans- 
late Dun Cruit into adequate Anglo-Saxon, 
so she had christened it the “ Harp Rock,” 
because Dun meant “ fort” and Cruit might 
have been intended for “ harp.” 

“Tt isn’t much like a harp,” criticized 
David. 

“Nor is the vox humana stop on an organ 
much like a tenor singer. Wait till you hear 
my harp’s music. To-day’s din is too Wag- 
nerian; but when the tide rushes through 
the cleft in calm weather, the solemnest and 
saddest notes come pealing up from the 
depths.” 

“May I indulge in a closer look?” 

“Why not? We can cross to the rock if 
you wish.” 

“What? By means of the plank? 

“ Certainly.” 

“T don’t think so,” said David emphatic- 
ally. 

“ Surely you are not afraid?” 

“Oh, ves, I am!” 

“ But it is only twelve feet from ledge to 
ledge.” 

“It sounds little enough for one who can 
jump eighteen. Still, I'l take your word 
for the beauties of the Harp Rock, and re- 
main on Lunga.” 

“ And you a soldier, too!” 

“A soldier isn’t necessarily a chamois, 
Miss Mirabel. My blood ran cold while I 
watched you yesterday. If I were a brother 
or a cousin of yours, I would forbid you ever 
again to risk your life in that fashion. 
Mountaineering or rock-climbing, when you 
are properly roped, is quite a different mat- 
ter. Why in the world did you take refuge 
there? You might have hidden in a hun- 
dred other places.” 

Mirabel did not choose to answer. They 
were standing now at the apex of the obtuse 
angle formed by the narrow chasm. It was 
fully a hundred feet deep, with walls that 
were either sheer or overhanging. The sea 
was churned into a mass of white froth as 
it raged through the passage far beneath, 
and the wind boomed in the cleft with a 
tremendous rumbling note. And to think 
that this slender girl by his side should have 
crossed that devil’s caldron twice on a single 
plank, in a gale, while her arms were ham- 
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pered by carrying a dog and a gun! The 
memory angered him! 

“Come away!” he said, almost roughly, 
for he was quivering with the instinct of the 
man to chide the woman he loves when she 
wilfully exposes herself to some peril from 
which he fain would protect her. 

The magic of feminine intuition revealed 
his mood to a girl whose experience of men 
was obviously confined to the crochets and 
humors of a bookworm—in all likelihood 
a soured and crippled scholar. 

She laughed gaily and caught his arm, 
little guessing how the hot blood raced in 
his veins under the touch of her fingers. 

“Shall I steady you?” she asked. “ Have 
you what Donald calls a ‘ gey bad heid’ 
for dizzy heights?” 

“If your friend Donald has induced you 
to practise such tight-rope exercises, I shall 
begin to suspect him of possessing a ‘ gey 
saft heid ’ himself,” said David. 

“You don’t know him, or you would not 
say that!” she cried, relinquishing her 
friendly grip and springing upon a boulder 
to spy out the whereabouts of the errant 
Carlo. 

Lindsay, with an effort, shook off the 
nightmare terrors of the Harp Rock preci- 
pice. He was strung to a tense pitch wholly 
inexplicable at that moment in one of his 
steady nerve; but the time was near at hand 
when its malignant influence would be ac- 
counted for to some extent. 

They regained the faintly marked track 
leading to the beach, and once they had 
sighted the Firefly, the big bulk of Cruachan 
shielded them a little from the wind, which 
had veered more to the south. Here, then, 
it was possible to walk abreast and to talk 
without shouting. 

“IT have no desire to shake your confi- 
dence in your pet isleman—” began David, 
feeling that his gruffness demanded an 
apology. 

“Oh, you couldn’t! 
Gaelic.” 

It was a delightful mon sequitur, but 
David tried the soft answer which chaseth 
away a woman’s frown. 

“Of course, such a bond as that ranks 
with the thirty-third degree in freemason- 
ry,” he said. 

She tossed her head proudly. 


He taught me the 


This, too, 


was becoming one of David’s pet gestures. 

“ At any rate, it is a bond whose strength 
no mere Southerner can ever hope to appre- 
ciate!” she cried. 
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“But I, even I, am a Celt. 
please take me as a pupil?” 

“Say ‘loch,’” she said quickly, and Da- 
vid groaned inwardly at his own clumsiness, 
for he was no carpet knight, and had had 
little practise in breathing soft sentiment 
into a lady’s ear. 

“ Loch,” said he. 

“Pretty fair; but I suppose you have 
heard that word often. Do you see that reef 
out there—that on which the sea is break- 
ing so furiously—straight to the east from 
here?” 

He followed the line indicated by the 
alpenstock, and nodded. 

“T recognize it quite well. I have ob- 
served it from a different point of view— 
pray introduce me,” he said. 

“Well, its Gaelic name is Sgeir Fhiach- 
lach, which means ‘ Toothed Rock.’ Say 
Sgeir Fhiachlach!” 

“Come to some cavern where the wind 
howls loudest, and I'll try.” 

“You dwell beyond the Highland line,” 
she said, affecting a fine scorn. “But I 
shall take pity on you, because the Gaelic 
is sO expressive, a language contrived and 
kept alive by generations of bards. Listen 
to some of its music. That outlying square 
reef away there to the north is Tigh-oa, the 
Mermaid’s House ; the island in front of us 
—our Siamese twin, dad calls it—is Sgeir 
a’ Chaistell, or the Castle Rock. That little 
dot up near Fladda is Sgeir-na-h-Iolaire, or 
the Eagle’s Rock. Even in English the 
names are beautiful. In the Gaelic they 
seem to caress, to lull one into dreams of the 
old days, when a free race lived on these 
islands, and there were real castles and 
monasteries perched on the heights.” 

David halted suddenly and produced a 
note-book. 

“T begin the study of Gaelic on the spot,” 
he vowed. “Now sgeir, I suppose, means 
‘rock ’?” 

He threw such honest enthusiasm into 
voice and expression that she was gratified. 
Happily, neither was aware that David’s too 
precipitate zeal brought him to the border- 
land of burlesque. 

“Curb your ardor till we are under 
cover,” she laughed. “ Just one word more, 
and we hasten to the yacht. Those two 
little hummocks between us and Fladda are 
the Cow and Calf—my name for them— 
properly they are Sgeir an Fheoir, which 
means the Grass-covered Rocks. Between 
them and the nearer reef is the sea-pool we 


Will you 
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call the Lagoon. You can hardly imagine, 
to look at it now, what a wonderful place it 
is on a sunlit day when the sea is smooth. 
The water is not blue, but turquoise green 
—that uncommon tint sometimes present in 
the Afghan stones. You find it, my father 
tells me, in the Seychelles, or on any coral 
reef. The water is so clear here in the north 
that in some lights you can see the crabs 
and lobsters sidling about among the rocks, 
and note the very shadows cast by darting 
fishes. It is so interesting to watch the 
crabs. I knew where one very fine Eupagu- 
rus bernhardus lives. He carries about a 
huge shell of a gasteropod mollusk, which is 
his house, or tent, and he can fight anything 
on the reef. He is a soldier crab, you 
know.” 

The strangest element in this strange con- 
versation was Mirabel’s complete uncon- 
sciousness of having uttered a word that 
was out of the common run of young ladies’ 
speech. David determined, some day, to 
get her discoursing on the wonders of the 
basalt rocks of Lunga; but not now. They 
were nearing the shore. 

“This is the Corran,” she said, pointing 
to the shelving beach where the Firefly lay 
high and dry. “You cannot imagine how 
alarmed I was when I came to the well yes- 
terday morning and saw the yacht. I stole 
a little nearer, and Carlo ran on ahead and 
barked, but I dared not call him. When 
you rose up from behind a rock, I ran like 
a deer to the ruined huts and hid there 
until—” 

She turned to him, and her eyes were 
sympathetic. 

“How trying it must have been for you 
to bury that poor fellow! Please don’t think 
me too unkind. I was afraid, dreadfully 
afraid. I thought—well, I had better say 
it, and clear myself a wee bit—I thought 
you had come to take me off the island, and, 
terrible as it sounds now, I was glad you 
were wrecked.” 

“So am I, now—if only poor Farrow 
had not been killed.” 

“What made you think of digging a 
grave in the shingle?” 

“T tried elsewhere—” 

“Yes, I saw you, but not many men 
would have thought of selecting a place 
below high-water mark. It is best as it is, 


perhaps; but if I had not been so badly 
scared, I could have shown you our island 
cemetery.” 

“Ts there one?” 
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The words leaped out with a certain sharp 
note of interrogation; for this blue - eyed 
sylph’s Gaelic lore and knowledge of the 
crustacea were far less disconcerting than 
her casual reference to the local graveyard. 

“Yes, in a sense,” she said. “A ship 
was driven ashore many years ago on the 
southwest rocks, and all of her crew were 
drowned. The crofters buried them, not far 
from the cave I showed you, and such a gale 
raged for weeks afterward that the people 
abandoned the island. We Highlanders are 
very superstitious, and our Lunga folk re- 
garded the wreck as a warning. At least. 
that is what Donald says; but my father 
has never allowed me to fear death, which, 
after all, is only transition. The lovely 
basaltic columns on which we stand were 
once glowing lava, yet surely they are not 
dead in their present solid beauty. To-day 
they are wrapped in their gray cloak, but 
you shall see them stand forth in other rai- 
ment when the sun shines, and you will say 
that you have never before seen such glori- 
ous colors.” 

So David had not to wait long for his 
lecture on geology; but the marvel in his 
soul grew to a fierce pain and wrath of 
non-comprehension as he tortured himself 
with useless speculation anent the reasons 
which led this truly remarkable girl to 
make Lunga her convent, the burial-place 
of her ardent youth and rare intelligence. 

What did it all mean? What mystery lay 
behind it? She roamed this rugged island 
with the fearless steps of Diana. She was 
wiser than any pagan goddess, yet simple as 
a child. She loved her student father, who 
must certainly be alive, or she would not 
quote his teaching and opinions in the pres- 
ent tense. Yet she was separated from him, 
and dreaded an enforced return to the main- 
land with such depth of loathing and re- 
bellion that she did not hesitate to hide on 
that fearsome rock, or carry a gun for pro- 
tection, if need be, from the looked-for 
captors. 

They were scrambling down the path, 
and Lindsay must have been looking stern, 
for Mirabel thought fit to rally him gently. 

“What is troubling you?” she said. “No 
one can possibly have touched the yacht. 
If the whole British navy lay round Lunga 
in a ring, they could not land a boat here 
until the gale dies down, and not for several 
days afterward without incurring the worst 
kind of risk. The Atlantic swell is just as 
dangerous as the storm itself.” 














“Thank Heaven!” muttered David un- 
der his breath; but aloud he prevaricated. 
“T was just thinking,” he said, “that, with 
a bit of luck and a good deal of hard work, 
I might patch up the cutter sufficiently to 
sail her to Oban for repairs.” 

“She doesn’t seem to be greatly dam- 
aged,” said the girl, but the vivacity had 
gone from her voice and David could have 
bitten his tongue viciously because of the 
stupid words he had just uttered. 

Could he have supplied no other ex- 
planation of his scowling visage than a 
downright avowal of anxiety to be off? 
He was so annoyed at his folly that he 
rather forgot the repressive code he had 
imposed on himself. Putting a hand on 
Mirabel’s shoulder with a big-brotherly air, 
or the best imitation of it he could muster, 
he said: 

“Don’t misunderstand me, little girl. 
When I leave Lunga you go with me.” 

“T am not a little girl, and I shall do 
nothing of the sort. How dare you come 
here and tell me what I shall do and what 
I shall not do?” 

Her blue eyes gazed angrily into his 
brown ones, and they stood facing each other 
in silence for a moment. Then David 
smiled, and there were women in many parts 
of the world who had said in their hearts: 
“T wish that that young man’s smile was 
meant for me!” 

At any rate, Mirabel laughed outright. 

“Don’t be absurd,” she said, coloring 
somewhat. “ You may be tired of my com- 
pany long before you can sail to Oban or 
any other port. Now let me rummage your 
stores. Have you any jam? I adore jam, 
and I haven’t a spoonful in the house.” 

Vill 

Once aboard the lugger, and the girl 
became a very womanly Mirabel turned 
loose in a shop. Sailors are notably fond 
of sweets, so David knew exactly where to 
put his hand on several tins of jam and 
two boxes of mixed biscuits. Mirabel 
brought to light a stock of pickles and 
spices, the presence of which he did not 
suspect, for Tresidder, the missing man, 
was a first-rate cook, and supplies were 
never stinted. 

Fortunately the Firefly was victualed for 
a long cruise. Although at the time of the 
accident she was enly bound for Islay, 
where David meant to pick up a Highland 
laird and two other men for a week’s shoot- 
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ing, the need of supplementing local pro- 
vender had been enjoined on him, so the 
lockers were crammed to repletion. 

“Please may I take the jam and some 
of the condiments?” Mirabel suggested. 
“Have you any oil—paraffin, for choice?” 

“Surely you will let me transship the 
whole of these stores to the house?” David 
replied. “If I am not trespassing, I hope 
I may take my meals with you.” 

“Of course. But why trouble to carry 
away things we may not need? I shall 
enjoy coming here to rummage. By the way, 
have you a sleeping-suit? And you will 
want some linen. You shall have a decent 
bed to-night. I only put you in the sitting- 
room last night because I thought you ought 
to have a fire, and there are no grates up- 
stairs.” 

Mirabel invariably said the unexpected 
thing, and David was thankful that his head 
was bent over a locker. He certainly red- 
dened a little, but being a gallant and true- 
hearted gentleman, he did not hesitate a 
second in replying: 

“I feel I am causing you no end of 
trouble, and I meant to sleep here to-night, 
but—if you prefer that I should stay at 
the house—” 

“What nonsense! Sleep here, indeed, in 
a high spring tide, when there are three 
vacant rooms at your disposal?” 

“Your will is law, my lady of Lunga,” 
said David. 

He had foreseen that this question would 
arise, and his decision was precisely what 
Any man of good breeding would have ar- 
rived at in his stead. The tenets of con- 
vention had been outraged long since. 
These two were absolutely alone on the 
island, and if ever their plight became public 
property, the leering eye of slander would 
not discern any difference between his oc- 
cupancy of the yacht’s cabin and a com- 
fortable bedroom. 

If he refused pointblank to sleep in the 
house, Mirabel would feel hurt, and already 
he knew enough of her candid and truth- 
seeking nature to anticipate the indignant 
questions she would shower on him. He 
could picture the cold scorn of her glance 
when once she had fathomed the real rea- 
son of his nice distinction. How he would 
wither under those deep-seeing eyes, so wise 
in their innocence, so unconscious of evil in 
their calm outlook on a world whose great- 
ness and glory she understood in a way 
vouchsafed to but few women! 
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Assuredly that half-blind philologist and 
scientific thinker, her father, had reared in 
this lovely girl one who would be more 
completely out of place in a society draw- 
ing-room than moorland heather in a gar- 
den of exotics. It seemed to David that 
the self-contained hermit, who had built a 
retreat on Lunga, had planned the educa- 
tion and upbringing of his daughter on lines 
that would be better understood by an Athe- 
nian in the heyday of Greece than by a citi- 
zen of modern London. 

What a result he had achieved! What a 
well-stored brain he had cultivated in a 
perfect body! But why seclude such a girl 
from a social circle which would soon learn 
to prize her at her true worth? Again that 
ever-maddening question sprang at David 
with vicious insistence—why did she return 
alone to the island five days ago? 

Blithely unaware of the problem that was 
distracting her companion, Mirabel won- 
dered at his unusual lack of words. He pre- 
tended to be investigating a box of clothing 
and boots, but that was no reason why he 
should not talk. 

“Have you mislaid something?” she in- 
quired, sitting down on a locker and eying 
him intently. 

“Yes,” and he dived anew- into the 
jumble. 

“What is it?” 

“A pair of shooting-boots.” 

“Just like a man! You took them out 
five minutes since and put them on the top 
of the hatch. Confess, now—vyou were 
wool-gathering.”’ 

“Well—yes.”’ 

“Was I the cause?” 

“ Indirectly.” 

“Put the horse before the cart, and 
recite.” 

“TI was hoping we might have a star-lit 
night soon.” 

“I can promise you that before you step 
ashore on the mainland again. But where 
do I come in?” 

“You have crushed me with your classics 
and your lore of sea and land, so I want 
to take you on at astronomy. I am a dab 
at constellations, and can play marbles with 
planets.” 

“But you are a mighty poor fibber, Mr. 
David Lindsay.” 

“Really, Miss Mirabel—” 

“Locksley. Now will you be good? You 
squeeze each of my little secrets out of me 
by weight of polite inertia. I've told vou 
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where I live when I am not on Lunga; 
I’ve told you my father’s name—or rather, 
I'll tell you now and have done with it, 
Arthur George Locksley—and I have told 
you that wild horses wouldn’t drag me 
away from my island. Is there anything 
else you want to know?” 

“ Yes, something that you cannot answer.” 

“Let me judge.” 

In that tiny cabin David could not stand 
up and look her square in the face, so he sat 
on the opposite locker. 

“Suppose, for the sake of argument, I 
go away when the weather moderates, what 
will become of you?” he said. “I am not 
thinking now of the minor affairs of life. 
You have a house, food, and fire, and you 
are not only well fitted to look after your- 
self, but have acquired the habit. But you 
might meet with an accident. You did not 
read my thoughts quite accurately when you 
twitted me with being afraid to cross that 
ugly gash in the rock. It was on your 
account that I shuddered. You didn’t like 
the look of that skeleton half an hour since. 
Nor did I, though I have trudged deserts 
where bones marked the caravan routes for 
hundreds of miles. But suppose you had 
slipped like that sturdy brute, and, even if 
you escaped death—probably he did not 
die at once—had to lie where you fell, with 
a broken leg or dislocated hip! Why, my 
blood curdles at the very notion! Leave 
yu here alone? NotI. That team of wild 
horses you spoke of will have to tackle me 
first!” 

Mirabel rose. She had met his impas- 
sioned gaze without flinching, and a de- 
licious little smile curved her lips when he 
had made an end. From under her bent 
head her eyes peered at him amusedly. 

“ As I am less liable to stumble than you, 
oh, doughty explorer, I'll carry the eggs 
and jam,” she said. “Will you bring the 
other things, please?” But, if you like, 
I'll wait till you change your boots, because 
those long - legged ones give you quite a 
piratical air.” 

Then David dropped heroics. He sug- 
gested meekly that a patent cooking-stove in 
the fore-cabin might be useful and labor- 
saving, but Mirabel vetoed it instantly. 

“T have to economize on oil,” she ex- 
plained. “When dad is here, he has a 
lamp every night in his study, the sitting- 
room, you know. He sits up late—a habit 
of his student days—but I go to bed and 
rise with the sun—almost, not quite, or I 

















should hardly sleep a wink in June. My 
luncheon and his breakfast coincide, so all 
is well, and the arrangement suits me, be- 
cause—promise you will not breathe a word 
to any one but Donald—I have a boat hid- 
den in a cave at the very south of the 
island!” 

“Surely that is a natural thing to possess 
here—a boat?” 

“ Dad wouldn't permit it, if he knew. He 
likes to feel himself utterly cut off from the 
rest of Great Britain while we are on 
Lunga. Donald smuggled a fat little tub of 
a craft across from Mull one day, years ago. 
Every morning, in fine weather, I dodge 
about among the other islands—Fladda and 
the two Carnburghs. Once I went to the 
Dutchman’s Cap, but that is rather a long 
way in the open sea if a squall blows in 
suddenly from the Atlantic. Anywhere 
around the reefs I am safe. Some friendly 
lobster-men showed me all the practicable 
channels at different stages of the tide. I 
have a second hiding-place on the Castle 
Rock, but when the ark is housed there I 
have to consider the hour of high water, 
because the causeway is impassable then.” 

It was delightful for David to realize 
that she was taking him into her confidence. 
He thought he might risk a simple query. 

“ Are there only the two of you here when 
Donald has gone?” he asked. 

She laughed, and gathered up her pack- 
ages. 

“Do you think I do all the housework 
then? We bring Pierre and his wife, Céles- 
tine, of course. They would go cheerfully 








to Kamchatka, if dad took them. He says 
their names suit the island—Pierre for 
stone and Célestine for happiness. Have I 


told you the name of our house?” 

“No.” 

“ Argos.” 

Lindsay looked blank, and Mirabel’s eye- 
brows went up. 

“Does that leave you cold?” she cried. 

“Say, rather, shivering with anticipa- 
tion.” 

“T thought everybody who had been to 
school would know something about the 
Greeks, at least. Argos was a center of 
civilization in a rocky land, and it con- 
tained the Hereum, the most noted sanc- 
tuary for women in Greece. Its chief temple 
stood in a nook—just like our house.” 

“The style of your modern Argos is more 
Scottish than Doric, and the building has 
no sign of an attic.” 
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“That's the best thing you have said yet, 
though I have tried you on many topics. 
What do you talk about when you mix with 
clever people in London?” 

“One discusses the weather, the probable 
winner of the next big race, and the latest 
cause célébre. But you, even here on Lunga, 
must know far more than I about the news 
of Britain. Until January last I was swal- 
lowed up in Central Africa for two years, 
and during all that time I hardly saw half 
a dozen newspapers.” 

Mirabel shook her head. 

“T never see a newspaper at all,” She 
said. ‘“ My father is dogmatic on that point. 
He holds that people who read newspapers 
read nothing else. Neither newspaper nor 
magazine ever comes to Lunga, or enters our 
house at Ealing. Sometimes, in our chalet 
near Laghet, I have found a page of the 
Matin or the Eclaireur de Nice, which had 
wrapped a parcel, but dad made me put 
it away, and now I have got into the habit 
of disregarding the news. There! Carlo 
is coursing another rabbit. I must stop 
him, or he will gallop himself ill.” 

She was out and over the side in a jiffy. 
Despite the burden of eggs and jam, she ran 
up the awkward path with the sure-foot- 
edness of a goat, and David heard her 
musical voice calling: 

“Carlo! Carlo! Come in, good dog!” 

The gale brought faint sounds of Carlo’s 
excited barking, and then only did Lindsay 
realize what giant strides he had taken in a 
few hours in knowledge of Mirabel and her 
upbringing. It seemed as if he had known 
her all his life. Like himself, she must have 
lost her mother at an early age. For the 
rest, no matter where her dwelling-place, her 
father had cut her off from the world, iso- 
lated her as in the calm of a convent garden, 
and taught her languages and sciences with- 
out effort and almost without stint. 

When they were pressing against the wind 
on the homeward path, David halted in the 
small ravine where he had found the foot- 
print. 

“That is what betrayed you,” said he, 
pointing. 

“Everything has a purpose, but I did not 
think that any strip of sand on Lunga would 
turn traitor,” said. she, and smoothed the 
soft surface with the sole of her boot. 

David nodded approvingly. 

“Most women, and a good many men, 
would simply have scattered that sand,” 
he said. 
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“But one ought to think. By throwing 
sand about in a spot where it would natural- 
ly remain undisturbed, I gave an infallible 
sign of some living agency. I committed two 
errors yesterday—first, in not watching my 
own trail; and second, in letting you steal a 
march on me.” 

“Yet we were bound to meet, sooner or 
later—once I had been cast ashore, I mean.” 

“Oh, why spoil a poetic conceit?” 

“Wait till you hear my views on the 
question of parting.” 

“Come on, do. You will turn me into an 
idler and I have work to tackle.” 

“Of what sort?” 

“ Household affairs, of course.” 

David dumped his parcels on the rock. 

“Then I strike,” he vowed. 

“Strike whom, or what?” 

“Don’t you know the full meaning of a 
‘strike’?” he cried. “Have you never 
heard of an amalgamated engineer or a 
united bricklayer?” 

“How can you amalgamate an engineer, 
except by braying him in a mortar?” 

“ Ah! I must introduce you to the grand- 
est discovery of the past century. I de- 
mand my rights. I claim the right to work. 
I refuse to establish on ‘this island an effete 
and luxurious aristocracy of laziness. I 
stand, or sit, or loll here until you agree 
to give me a fair share of the sum total of 
labor. In a word,'I strike!” 

“T see now. You stand still and do noth- 
ing but spout platitudes. Please hurry! 
The fire will be out, and I hate wasting 
matches.” 

Once they were over the hump of Crua- 
chan, it was noticeable that the violence of 
the storm had spent itself. As a sailor puts 
it, the wind had dropped from “ bare poles” 
to “close-reefed topsails,” and the theory 
that an equinoctial gale lasts three days was 
justifying itself. Both were aware of the 
change, but neither commented on it. 

The jackdaw joined them when near the 
house, and hopped inside as soon as the 
doors were opened. He sprang to his favor- 
ite perch, the back of a high kitchen-chair, 
cocked his head on one side inquiringly, 
and said to David: 

“Mr. Hawley?” 

The wealth of contempt and loathing 
which the bird contrived to put into those 
three syllables was remarkable, but still 
more noteworthy was Mirabel’s sudden an- 
ger. Depositing her precious stores on the 
table, she darted at the offender, caught him, 


and beat him soundly before dropping him 
on the hearth-rug. Though he made more 
noise than when he was pursued by the 
eagle, his mistress did not check him. It 
was quite evident that the mere mention of 
“Mr. Hawley” distressed her greatly. 

David was sure that the sooner “Mr. 
Hawley’s” obnoxious identity was cleared 
up the more quickly would Mirabel cease 
to trouble about the man, so he tried to 
provoke an explanation. 

“Love and hate are closer akin than you 
may believe,” he said. “Even the jackdaw 
knows that in his heart.” 

“TI feel like wringing his neck!” she 
cried, raking the embers of the fire vig- 
orously. 

“Attend one moment while I quote an 
admitted authority,” he said. “ Browning 
has this in ‘ Pippa Passes ’: 

And if I see cause to love more, or hate more 

Than man ever loved, or hated, before— 

And seek in the Valley of Love 

The spot, or the spot in Hate’s Grove, 

Where my soul may the sureliest reach 

The essence, naught else, of each, 

The Hate of all Hates, or the Love 

Of all Loves, in its valley or grove— 

I find them the very warders 

Each of the other's borders. 


And now for the moral. Jack insists on 
greeting me as ‘ Mr. Hawley.’ His acute 
but limited brain perceives no difference in 
essentials; whereas you, wise as Minerva, 
find in Hawley a rascal; in me a friend.” 

Mirabel did not turn her head, but she 
sat back on her heels in front of the fire 
and listened. For a little while there was 
silence, broken only by the jackdaw’s un- 
easy murmurings, for his feelings were sorer 
than his ribs. Then she held out a finger. 

“Beg pardon,” she said. 

The bird leaped to the proffered perch. 

“Ho, ho, Jim Crow!” he chortled. 

Mirabel twisted her shoulders and looked 
at David, balancing herself in a singularly 
graceful attitude by leaning on the dis- 
engaged hand. 

“T ought not to have lost my temper,” she 
said, with a pathetic twitching of the cor- 
ners of her lips that affected David like a 
draft of strong wine. “I should have re- 
membered that— 


A flower is just a flower: 
Man, bird, beast are but beast, bird, man. 


“IT am delighted to find that you have 
read Browning,” said Lindsay. 











“Tt is refreshing to find that you have 
read anything,” she retorted, and with this 
flash of returning gaiety she put the jack- 
daw on the fender, threw some wood on the 
hearth, and began to blow the smoldering 
embers into a blaze with a bellows. 

David drew up a chair, sat down, bent 
forward with clasped hands and arms rest- 
ing on his knees, and scanned the girl’s face 
in profile. He was ever discovering some 
new charm in her. Now, for the first time, 
he noticed the way in which her long eye- 
lashes drooped and curved. 

“Why are you spanking me?” he asked. 

“ Because I am vexed with myself. Isn’t 
that a woman’s way? I suppose we women 
are all alike, and I have observed that if 
Célestine scalds her fingers she berates 
Pierre.” 

“Wouldn’t you feel better if you told me 
why you dislike this admitted scoundrel? 
No, I won’t name him; call him X.” 

“T’ll tell you this much, if you promise 
never to mention the creature again. I dis- 
like him because I fear him. I realize now 
that he has cast some spell on my father, 
hypnotized him into folly. Yes, and that is 
why I am here, and I have no more to say. 
You are a perfect note of interrogation. 
Have I asked you one solitary question 
about yourself, once you explained your 
presence ?” 

“IT am a very ordinary sort of mortal. 
You, on the other hand, invite inquiry.” 

“But why? My twenty-two years have 
been peaceful and devoid of interest. You 
have been out in the wide world. Even your 
jungles held more of real life than my 
cities. I possess no girl friends, and I 
have hardly ever spoken to a man, except 
those whom I have mentioned. Why, then, 
do you regard me as something strange and 
puzzling?” 

“* Tf you seek a cause, look around,” 
said David in Latin. 

“You are adapting Wren’s epitaph. You 
see, I know that, yet I have never entered 
St. Paul’s. Oh, I must seem a weird per- 
son! Of course, little as I may be ac- 
quainted with your world, I understand that 
a Mirabel Crusoe is something new in fact, 
or in fiction, for that matter. So, as a 
last word, I shall say that I came here to 
end an intolerable situation; and, if I utter 
another last word on that point, I shall 
weep. 

“Don’t, or I shall weep, too. But I 
want to determine one difficulty, and I have 
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done. From what you have very generously 
and candidly told me, I am sure that a 
search will be made on this island as soon 
as the weather permits. You think that 
yourself, or you would not have retreated 
to the Harp Rock yesterday. Now, when the 
searchers come, what am I to do, or say? 
Punch somebody’s head, or lie speciously, 
or what?” 

The girl turned and looked at him with 
inscrutable eyes. 

“T do not know,” she said slowly. “I 
have cried myself to sleep many nights with 
thinking, but—Heaven help me!—I have 
no plan, no method, no resource beyond the 
wish to fly to some deep burrow like those 
poor rabbits when Carlo chases them.” 

“Ah!” said David. 

“Rather hopeless, isn’t it?” she mur- 
mured, with the merest hint of a break in 
her voice. 

“Not in the 
closed.” 

“But you yourself said that—that some 
one would come here at the first possible 
moment.” 

“Exactly. The situation is up to me. 
Sorry, but I must be more intelligible. Don’t 
you see there are two of us now on Lunga. 
One is a girl who really cannot be bothered 
by interfering people. The other is a man, 
a hulking fellow who just loves a first- 
rate row for its own sake. Leave it at that. 
May I copy your way of closing an argu- 
ment and ask—can you make an omelet? 
If not, let me be chef. One day in Nairobi, 
I shot a lion which was about to dine off 
a Portuguese slave-trader. Out of grati- 
tude, the wretch revealed an Olympian 
recipe. Have you a Spanish onion?” 

He won a smile, and felt sufficiently re- 
warded, but Mirabel could not banish her 
woes so readily. 

“Tf I might place the same faith in your 
other recipe, I should be the happiest girl 
in—in Great Britain,” she replied. 

“Then be a very happy girl on Lunga,” 
he said. “I shall not fail you. But re- 
member this great principle—you cannot 
make an omelet without breaking eggs, as 
Napoleon used to say.” 

“And that means?” 

“Tt means this—if any one lands in this 
island with set intent to annoy or harass 
you, there will be trouble, horrible trouble 
—for the intruder.” 

“T care for no one, so long as my father 
does not lend his support to my persecutor.”’ 
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“Tt is a hard thing to say—but has your 
father treated you rightly in this matter?” 

“In what matter?” 

“It seems to me that the position is clear. 
A man, a person of some attainments and 
undoubted intelligence, wins his way into 
Mr. Locksley’s good opinion. He makes 
himself so useful, or establishes such a 
claim, that he is invited to visit your island 
paradise. He creeps, and intrudes, and 
climbs into the fold, and there he espies 
the shepherd’s one ewe-lamb. ‘ Ha!” says 
he, ‘ here is the girl I mean to marry.’ Mind 
you, I am not blaming him for that. Thus 
far, his purpose might be transparently hon- 
est. At any rate, I find it well within the 
bounds of a man’s ambition. But how does 
he set about attaining his wish? Most prob- 
ably, being your very antithesis, he affects 
a swaggering air, says, in effect, ‘ Women 
find me irresistible; you, Miss Mirabel 
Locksley, can prove no exception to the rule,’ 
and as a logical result—a result which 
some shallow natures can never foresee— 
you cordially detest him. Does he, like an 
honest fellow, vow that he will never love 
another, and hie himself off to Australia 
or the Far West? Not he. By fair means 
or foul, he means to win his way, so he 
persuades the girl’s father that it is essen- 
tial to his daughter’s happiness that she 
should be forced to wed where she refuses 
to give her heart. The daughter, if she 
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is the girl I have in mind, is tortured be- 
tween affection and respect for her father 
and the liveliest hatred for the prospective 
bridegroom— ”’ 

“Mr. Hawley,” croaked the jackdaw 
sleepily, from inside the fender. 

“Well, let it go at that, Diogenes,” said 
David. 

Mirabel lifted her eyes for an instant. 
They were suspiciously bright. 

“You have learned a great deal about me 
in a little time,” she said. “You can see 
deep and far. I have always felt that there 
were things one could not glean from books. 
Now I know that my guessing was right, for 
I think I have read more than you, but I 
fear I could not peer so keenly into so 
many pages of your history on the same 
scanty material that you possess of mine.” 

“It is a gift,” said David, and he 
laughed with a content that was soothing 
in the girl’s ears. “I didn’t realize that I 
had it so well developed, but the air of 
Lunga is stimulating. Now, Mirabel—may 
I call you Mirabel? Miss Locksley sounds 
formal in front of a kitchen fire, doesn’t it?” 

“Yes, David,” she said. 

His voice grew a trifle husky, but he kept 
on valiantly. 

“Well, Mirabel, let neither of us forget 
that God’s in His heaven, and all’s well 
with the world. Now, as to that omelet, 
you take half a raw Spanish onion, and—” 





(To be continued ) 


THE GIPSY 


*Tis in your blood, this gipsying—the lure of the wind and sea; 
And you must trudge the long, hard road, with never a thought o’ me; 
For unseen hands are pulling, and little voices call, 

And you must leave our garden sweet, oh, man, my best of all! 


With the good red earth beneath your feet and the blue skies overhead, 

A smile on your lips, a song in your heart, that pulses to your tread; 
With the May air gay with sunshine, in the spell of dew-drenched flowers, 
You'll stride along your cheery way in a world of golden hours 


At night beneath the hedge you'll lie, deep buried in the grass: 
Your russet breast will be caressed when wanton breezes pass; 
But while the life a gipsy leads is a merry, care-free song. 
Yet one must pay the piper ere the dance grows overlong 


And when you tire, my laddie, of a life that's mad and free, 

One day you'll trudge the road again that leads you back to me; 
You'll find the sheltered garden sweet when love will bloom anew— 
A quiet, scented garden where I'm waiting still for you! 


Faith Baldwi 
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BY JOHN GRANT DATER, SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE OF 


THE MUNSEY 


WYOMING ASBESTOS CONCERNS 


ceedings at a special stockholders’ 

meeting of the International Asbes- 
tos Mills and Power Company, held on 
March 7, at Cheyenne, Wyoming. From 
this it would appear that certain gentlemen 
associated with an affiliated group of asbes- 
tos concerns, whose headquarters are in 
Denver, are displeased with some observa- 
tions which appeared in the financial corre- 
spondence of this department for February, 
under the head of “ Asbestos in Wyoming.” 

These concerns are the Wyoming Con- 
solidated Asbestos Company, the North 
American Asbestos Company, and _ the 
Northwestern Asbestos Mills Company; 
and with the International concern, the cen- 
tral figure, they form an interesting aggre- 
gation. They have a combined authorized 
capitalization of $25,000,000, in one-dollar 
shares, a large number of which are in the 
hands of the public. 

These companies are the creatures of one 
promoting group, and they are as alike as 
peas, particularly in the manner of exploita- 
tion, which has continued over a good many 
years. There have been various stock-sell- 
ing campaigns, starting with the organiza- 
tion of a company, and usually terminating 
in a lease or some other arrangement, on the 
formation of a new company. ‘The status 
of the concerns, in consequence, is somewhat 
confusing, but the International dominates 
the whole. A brief outline of their inter- 
locking relations, together with some other 
points in their history, may be found in the 
article mentioned, which presented the de- 
tails to inquiring shareholders, many of 
whom—particularly those in the Wyoming 
Consolidated and North American compa- 
nies—had no very clear idea of where they 
stood. 


A REPORT has reached me of the pro- 
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Certain persons associated with these com- 
panies construed our comments into “an at- 
tack upon the integrity and business meth- 
ods of the International Asbestos Mills and 
Power Company and its management.” 
They therefore fortified themselves with the 
proxies of the promoters’ and others, and 
called a special meeting, where they adopted 
various preambles and resolutions. I think 
it will surprise no reader to learn that the 
officials, by their own unanimous vote, tri- 
umphantly vindicated themselves and en- 
thusiastically indorsed all their own acts. 

Among the resolutions reported as having 
been carried was one requesting this maga- 
zine to afford the same prominence to the 
meeting, and to the vindication of the offi- 
cers, as it gave to the offending article. At 
the present writing, three weeks have passed 
since the management unanimously ap- 
proved itself; but as yet we have received 
no official communication, and no request 
for a retraction. Although the resolution 
may be intended solely for stockholders, we 
shall nevertheless anticipate a possible re- 
quest of the officials, and comment a little 
further upon the affairs of this interesting 
group of companies. 

From a report of the recent meeting, 
which reached me from an independent 
source, I infer that the indignant officials 
are under the impression that enemies of 
theirs inspired the publication of the com- 
ments which appeared in our February 
issue. In consequence, it seems proper to 
state that our article was inspired by the 
letters of inquiring and complaining share- 
holders. In the case of the Wyoming Con- 
solidated and the North American compa- 
nies, such communications began to reach 
this office fully eighteen months ago. Some 
of them contained evidence that complaints 
against the concerns had been made to vari- 
ous State and Federal officers. 








NOTE—Adli matter in this department was written before the end of March. 
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Later, other letters came to hand from 
people in the United States, Canada, and 
Great Britain, inquiring about the more re- 
cent incorporations—the International Mills 
and Power Company and the Northwestern 
Asbestos Mills Company. 

While an investigation of these concerns 
was in progress, we received a communica- 
tion from a correspondent who was appar- 
ently not on very friendly terms with the 
management of the companies. Without 
asking any payment or reward, the writer 
volunteered to furnish us with material 
bearing upon the operations of the Wyo- 
ming asbestos concerns, and to assist us in 
any inquiry that we might undertake. 

We do not know this correspondent, but 
at the time we did not question the good 
faith of his offer, and we do not do so now. 
In the mean while, we have had the oppor- 
tunity of inspecting the most interesting lot 
of material, bearing upon the stock-selling 
end of a prospectus company in the promo- 
tion stage, that has ever fallen into our 
hands. It included the entire paraphernalia 
of a territorial agent; the attested copies of 
his contracts, allowing a commission equiv- 
alent to fifty per cent on stock sales; copies 
of sales sheets, showing that out of each 
dollar paid by a shareholder fifty cents was 
retained by the selling agent; and original 
letters and telegrams in endless number, 
which passed between the International As- 
bestos Mills and Power Company and the 
Northwestern Asbestos Mills Company and 
various agents. There was a wealth of other 
stuff, including telegrams which showed 
that a leading promoter was engaged in sell- 
ing International Asbestos stock privately 
from his own holdings. 

In the record of the proceedings at the 
special meeting of shareholders of the In- 
ternational company, I find that the very 
serious allegation that “a little over a month 
before that article appeared in MuNSEY’s 
MAGAZINE a representative of your com- 
pany had been shown the data for an article, 
and told that we could have it for a money 
consideration if we desired it; otherwise it 
would be sent to Munsey’s Macazrne.” 
The company, according to the report, de- 
clined to pay any money over for “ black- 
mail”; whereupon, according to this inter- 
esting narrative, the material was sent to 
this office. 

Of course, we have no knowledge of such 
an offer having been made. Indeed, we can 
scarcely credit the story; for what course 
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would officials of a company ordinarily pur- 
sue, if threatened in such a manner? It 
does not take long for a letter to pass be- 
tween Denver and New York; it requires 
only a few minutes to transmit a telegram. 
How about informing us of the attempts at 
blackmail, and thus defeating the plans of 
the schemers? 

We have heard a different version of this 
story of “a money consideration” in con- 
nection with asbestos - promotion literature. 
It reached us about two months before we 
printed any comment whatsoever upon the 
Wyoming companies. In what we may call 
the original version, the proposed “ consid- 
eration” was the other way around—to the 
effect that two offers of five hundred dollars 
each were made, if certain documents or 
information were kept out of our possession. 

The president of the International Asbes- 
tos Mills and Power Company—a new offi- 
cial, by the way, who admits the gross over- 
capitalization of the concern—before giving 
currency to the story of an attempt at extor- 
tion, should have better acquainted himself 
with the facts. He should, for instance, 
read the comments of his company’s organ, 
the Asbestos Outlook, which in its February 
number devoted a full page to the brief 
article printed in this magazine. In it ref- 
erence was made to the charge that certain 
persons had threatened, unless they ob- 
tained money, to turn certain information 
over tous. The following paragraph bears 
directly upon this: 

The article in the Eastern magazine, while it 
does not make any direct attack, or contain any of 
the malicious statements made by these disgruntled 
parties above mentioned, is written in a subtle 
way, and is not a compliment. 


As may be inferred, the material which 
was submitted to us for inspection was volu- 
minous, including more than four hundred 
items. Much of it was not available for 
our use. What was utilized for the enlight- 
enment of shareholders in these asbestos 
companies was official, and its authenticity 
cannot be questioned. 

In the report of the special meeting I find 
statements which are not in accordance with 
the facts, or fiction, as set forth in the liter- 
ature of the companies or in the documents 
submitted to me. For instance, I note an 
assertion that there has been no misrepre- 
sentation in any of the circulars or adver- 
tisements of the concerns. On the contrary, 
there has been a great deal of misrepresenta- 
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tion—in regard to the quality and price of 
asbestos; in regard to the dividends paid 
for a while by the International company; 
in regard to the mills, the company’s output, 
its financial statements, and things of that 
kind. Some of these features were touched 
upon in our article in the February number. 

Referring to the question whether the 
affiliated concerns have asbestos of suitable 
quality and in sufficient quantity for com- 
mercial use, the president of the Interna- 
tional Asbestos Mills and Power Company 
speaks thus: 

Upon this subject I am not an expert, and prefer 
to leave this question to those who are. Examina- 
tions of the property have been made by J. S. 
Diller, of the United States Geological Survey. 


It happens that Mr. Diller’s report for 
1911 on asbestos, made for the Geological 
Survey, has just come to hand. I note with 
interest that the total production of asbestos 
in the United States last year was only 
7,604 tons, valued at $119,935. Of pro- 
ducing States, Vermont ranks first and 
Georgia second. Wyoming is also men- 
tioned, but the amount of its production is 
not tabulated. Possibly some asbestos was 
mined in that State in 1911, but the govern- 
ment expert does not appear to be quite sure 
of it, for this is the way he puts it in his 
report: 


With the erection of a mill on Smith Creek and 
another on Casper Mountain, as mentioned in this 
report for 1910, a production during 1911 was to 
have been expected, if asbestos production was the 
object in view. A small production has been re- 
ported by the International Asbestos Mills and 
Power Company and the Northwestern Asbestos 
Mills Company, and the output was sold to the 
Wyoming Asbestos Company, of Denver. 


The italics used above are mine. Mr. 
Diller’s phraseology seems to be ambiguous 
as to the real purpose of the company, and 
as to whether asbestos was produced or not. 
“A small production” is not stated on the 
authority of the expert, but is “reported” 
by the affiliated companies. 

It strikes me as interesting that the gov- 
ernment report should be so strikingly simi- 
lar to the words I used in closing the article 
on Wyoming asbestos companies in the Feb- 
ruary issue: 


It is a fact, however, that government reports 
note the presence of asbestos at Casper, which is 
in the valley of the North Platte. Possibly some 
company might develop a satisfactory enterprise 
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there, if it should engage in active productive 
work, instead of confining its activities to stock- 
selling. 


Since our article appeared in February 
the affiliated companies have stopped sell- 
ing stock, and the International is now try- 
ing to market bonds, with a bonus of stock 
with each bond. There is so much stock in 
the group—$25,000,000—that the concerns 
won’t miss what is given away. In fact, 
stock is so plentiful that it was proposed 
at the special meeting to form still another 
company, with a capital of $500,000, to 
acquire all the assets of all the companies; 
but this was opposed, and action upon it is 
deferred. 


MINE SHARES AS INVESTMENTS 
Ge this correspondents have written 


to this department recently, taking 
exception to our attitude on mining 
stocks, which does not agree with their 
views of the subject. In each instance the 
burden of their complaint has been the 
same. Mining, they assert, is a great and 


legitimate industry; the United States has 
been vastly enriched by the products of its 


mines; and there are many mines that have 
made, and are making, large disbursements 
to shareholders. 

Several writers have furnished us with 
the records of the annual output of the 
country’s gold, silver, copper, and other 
mines, for a series of years, together with 
the figures of the aggregate disbursements 
of conspicuous mining companies. They 
point out that these totals are impressive. 
Such being the case, they ask why we per- 
sist in advising against mining stocks as an 
investment. 

Writing from San Francisco, one reader 
of this department, who deals forcefully 
with some very large figures pertaining to 
mines, their output, disbursements, number 
of employees, and the like, concludes his 
letter with the assertion: 


Mining ranks with agriculture as the most legiti- 
mate business in the United States, and the pub- 
lic is entitled to an explanation as to why you 
place mining investments in the list of the “ finan- 
cially undesirables.” 


Not long after this department was es- 
tablished, we explained fully why it does 
not recommend mining stocks for invest- 
ment. While we do not feel called upon 
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to restate our position whenever a corre- 
spondent calls upon us for an explanation, 
we realize that we may have many readers 
who are not familiar with the reasons for 
our attitude toward mining propositions. 

Mining, as an industry, is one thing; 
the purchase of mining shares by people 
wholly unfamiliar with mining, and with 
its risks and hazards, is quite another. We 
are thoroughly familiar with the big fig- 
ures, which our correspondents cite, of the 
annual production of the mines of the 
United States, and we know what large dis- 
bursements many of our leading mines have 
made to shareholders. We are never per- 
mitted to lose sight of the latter feature, for 
we find it spread large over nearly every mi- 
ning prospectus that reaches us. Many en- 
terprises which are called mines, but which 
never have sunk and never will sink a 
shaft, publish these records as freely, in 
connection with the offering of their shares, 
as if the figures pertained to their proposi- 
tions, instead of to other companies and 
other men. 

We are also familiar with other big fig- 
ures. For instance, we turn to the statis- 


tics, and find that the crop of Irish potatoes 


raised in the United States in 1910 was 
worth $187,985,000. These are impressive 
figures, nearly twice as large as the value 
of all the gold produced in the country— 
$96,055,214— during the same interval; 
but we know of no reason why, because the 
figures of production are large, and because 
potato-growing must be profitable to some 
persons, we should advise the readers of 
MUNSEY’s MAGAZINE to embark in the busi- 
ness of raising Irish potatoes. That is a 
matter which each individual must decide 
for himself. 

Similarly, the man who contemplates a 
purchase of mining stocks must decide that 
question for himself. He is at perfect lib- 
erty to buy them, if he so desires, for we 
do not exercise or seek to exercise any re- 
straint upon him; but if he writes to this 
department on the subject, he will be in- 
formed that we do not recommend mining 
stocks for investment. Thereafter the re- 
sponsibility is his. That is where respon- 
sibility for any speculative venture should 
rest—solely upon the individual. 

The chief reason why this department 
does not recommend mining stocks for in- 
vestment is the fact that the promotion of 
mining enterprises in the United States has 
fallen into a low estate. Let us quote a 
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high authority on this phase of the indus- 
try, John Hays Hammond, probably the 
most widely known mining engineer in the 
world to-day. At the last session of the 
American Mining Congress, Mr. Hammond 
asserted before all his fellows: 

There is no use blinking the facts. There is 
more downright swindling in mining than in any 
other legitimate industry, and unfortunately the 
losses here fall upon those who can ill afford them. 
Drastic legislation is required in connection with 
the floating of companies—many industries, in 
fact—to compel furnishing accurate reports of all 
details before and after flotation. 

Investing in mines should not be made by any 
one to whom the loss of the investment would 
mean serious distress. There is an important 
difference in investing in mining prospects and in 
well-developed mines. 


Any one who has the slightest familiarity 
with the general subject of mining knows 
not only that the foregoing is true, but that 
Mr. Hammond has put the case mildly. 
There are many honest men engaged in 
mining, and there are many legitimate and 
highly successful mines; but these are rela- 
tively few compared with the enormous 
number of fraudulent promotions that have 
disgraced this great industry in recent years. 
So scandalous has the situation become that 
few authorities question the statement that 
for every dollar taken out of all the gold, 
silver, or copper mines of the United States, 
of late years, another dollar has been lost 
through swindling or unsuccessful mining 
ventures, extravagantly and misleadingly 
promoted. 

Entirely aside from the above unpleasant 
feature attendant upon mining promotions, 
there is another side to mining as an in- 
dustry—even legitimate mining—which this 
department has to consider when expressing 
an opinion on investments. With a full 
appreciation of the huge total of our an- 
nual production of mineral wealth; with 
complete knowledge of the facts that mining 
is an important industry, that great fortunes 
have been made from it, and that there are 
many good mines in the United States and 
elsewhere, we believe that from the very 
nature of things practically no ordinary 
mining security constitutes a really stable 
investment. 

Some mines have endured as paying en- 
terprises for generations. On the other 
hand, some highly profitable propositions, 
which for a long time yielded abundant 
treasure, have “pinched out” in a night, 
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leaving the stockholders with so much waste 
paper on hand. Worse still, the holders of 
shares may be induced to pay assessment 
after assessment in the vain hope, as it 
usually proves to be, that a rediscovery of 
valuable ore-bodies will make the mine 
again profitable. 

Several correspondents have directed at- 
tention to the large dividends paid by some 
mines. Strictly speaking, however, no mine 
pays dividends. A mine is not like trans- 
porting, manufacturing, or trading com- 
panies, which have operations and earnings, 
and which, if successful, distribute a por- 
tion of their profits among shareholders. 
A mining company makes explorations and 
discoveries, and, if successful in uncover- 
ing valuable property or assets, it distrib- 
utes a portion of these assets among share- 
holders. 

Because a mine has distributed assets at 
one period, there is no assurance that it will 
continue to do so indefinitely. To continue 
dividends upon any given scale or rate, the 
mine must discover, or render available for 
distribution, assets in like volume to those 
it has already found and distributed. At 
times it may discover more, and at times 
less; but with each day and each hour of 
active operation, a mine is exhausting it- 
self. It is doing so no matter how large 
its ore-bodies may be, for the more ore that 
is taken out, the less there is to come out. 

It is this feature which, as a rule, ren- 
ders a mine less desirable than any other 
property for a bonded debt, even though 
the bonds are subject to a sinking-fund pro- 
vision, or are retired serially, in order to 
provide for the amortization of the debt 
before the property is worked out. If the 
mine exhausts itself, where is the security 
for the bond? And who can tell how long 
the mine, unless of an exceptional character, 
may endure, or how speedily it may exhaust 
itself ? 

It is for the reason that a mine is cer- 
tain to exhaust itself that some mining com- 
panies issue shares bearing no dollar-marks 
to indicate value. The promoters are frank 
enough to admit that when the mine is ex- 
hausted the value has vanished. The share 
without dollar-marks is a truthful repre- 
sentative—that is, when the mine “ peters 
out,” it is a participating interest in nothing. 

No matter how expert a mining engineer 
may be, no matter how carefully he may 
have made his estimates, he cannot know 
all the secrets of nature. All ore-bodies are 


exhaustible, and practically never do they 
run quite alike. The history of mining 
contains countless instances of woful errors 
made by mining experts in estimating ore- 
bodies and metal values. Of what possible 
worth can be the opinion of any layman on 
a mining proposition, when engineers of 
world-wide reputation, who have devoted a 
lifetime to the special study of mines, go 
wrong ? 

In a recent report to the board of tax 
commissioners of Michigan, on the value of 
the State’s copper-mines, J. R. Finlay, a 
well-known mining expert, said: 


In the majority of cases mining stocks represent 
nothing more tangible than hopes. They fluctu- 
ate widely as these hopes rise and subside. The 
very fluctuations make these stocks useful for 
gambling. People buy them, not as serious in- 
vestments, but as temporary speculations; often 
knowingly paying far more than they are worth, 
on the chance of selling them to somebody else 
for still more. In many cases this sort of thing 
has been organized into a business, which de- 
pends, not on any intrinsic value in the proper- 
ties, but wholly upon gambling. For this reason 
stocks are prized, not because they are stable, but 
because they are unstable. 

A notable instance of this is the famous Com- 
stock mines of Nevada, which have scarcely paid 
a dividend in thirty years. On the contrary, the 
assessments have reached astounding figures, prob- 
ably over a score of millions. The assessments 
paid by stockholders merely take the place of 
prizes paid by lotteries, serving no purpose except 
to perpetuate the gamble. The public, of course, 
is fed with tales of the marvelous possibilities of 
these great mines, and their past record is pointed 
to often enough. 

While this is an extreme case, it is wholly true 
that gambling forms an element that must be 
reckoned with in every district where trading in 
mining stocks has become established. The cop- 
per district of Michigan is no exception. There 
are in it cases of terrific fluctuations in stock 
values. The Arcadian mine was valued at one 
time at $12,000,000; a few years later, at $60,000, 
by stock quotation. 


With persons who disagree with us in our 
attitude toward mining stocks, we have no 
quarrel. We do not recommend these shares 
for investment, and we have given our rea- 


To some readers, those reasons will 
To others they will 


sons. 
seem sane and sound. 
not appeal at all. 

No promoter of a mining proposition, no 
fiscal agent, who is trying to sell shares by 
misrepresenting his property, will like this 
article; but we are not striving to please 
such persons. So far as the general invest- 
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ing public is concerned, they need not fol- 
low our recommendations, unless they feel 
so disposed. For one such recommendation 
as this, they will find five hundred in favor 
of buying mine stocks, and making their 
everlasting fortunes—on paper. If they 
choose to follow the latter advice, we can- 
not prevent them from doing so. 

As this department views the matter, 
mining shares are essentially more or less 
speculative, and usually their purchase en- 
tails a risk which renders them quite un- 
desirable for persons in moderate circum- 
stances. An individual familiar with all 
the ins and outs of mining may buy such 
shares with less likelihood of losing his 
money than one entirely unacquainted with 
the traps and pitfalls of mining promotion. 
Those who are so rich that they can afford 
to lose may also buy such shares, for it is 


ANSWERS TO CO 


WAITING FOR A PANIC 


In time of panic, would you advise me to buy stocks like 
Reading or Pennsylvania, when they have dropped ten or 
twelve points, and to hold them until the market is normal 
again? Is this perfectly safe, and will you please give me 
a list of stocks which would be safe to purchase at such 
a time? 

I know very little about the stock-market, but this idea 
has been suggested to me; and as I have a thousand or so 
dollars, I would appreciate your opinion very much. Also 
is it true that in the past panics have occurred at rather 


regular intervals ? 
|. R., Washington, D.C. 


Upon the occasion of the panic of October, 
1907, Mr. Munsey advised his readers to buy 
listed stocks outright for cash, for it was obvious 
that as securities were selling below their true 
values, they would recover speedily. Nothing in 
the way of established securities or staple com- 
modities remains for long below true value or cost 
of production. The soundness of the advice, on 
the occasion referred to, was fully demonstrated 
by the speedy recovery of good stocks and bonds, 
in most instances, to the level of prices which had 
prevailed before the panic. 

Under similar conditions, the same advice might 
well be repeated, but we have no intention of an- 
ticipating the matter, and do not think it 
worth while to print a list of securities suitable 
for purchase under unusual conditions. Only good 
stocks, the dividend-paying issues of seasoned 
properties, should ever be purchased for invest- 
ment, and this rule applies with equal force to 
normal and to disturbed markets. 

It is true that panics in this country have oc- 
curred at rather regular intervals. Some hold the 
theory that they recur in cycles of about twenty 
but as a matter of fact the twenty-year 


we 


years ; 
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immaterial to them whether a mine makes 
good or not; but most people are not so 
fortunate. 

Mining stocks, if bought at all, should 
be purchased only with surplus funds, and 
by persons who know that they are specula- 
ting, and who desire to speculate. That is, 
they should be bought only with money 
which the purchasers do not require for 
living or business purposes, and which, if 
lost, would entail no great hardship upon 
them. In the opinion of this department, 
mining shares should not be purchased by 
any one for investment — that is, for the 
dividends they pay. A mine is too uncer- 
tain to give any assurance of a permanent 
yield; while a sudden collapse in price, such 
as continually happens with mining shares, 
even those of the best properties, may sweep 
the entire investment away. 
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cycle has been honored as often in the breach as 
in the observance. We did have a panic in 1837, 
and another twenty years later, in 1857; and pre- 
cisely twenty years intervened between 1873 and 
1893. On the other hand, the interval between 
1857 and 1873 was not twenty but sixteen years, 
and only fourteen years separated 1893 from 1907. 

Furthermore, the intervals between these mem- 
orable panic years have been marked by financial 
disturbances, which have been called panics at the 
time of their occurrence, though they did not de- 
velop into serious monetary and industrial crises. 
Between 1857 and 1873 came an unsettlement in 
1867 and Black Friday in 1869. Between 1873 
and 1893, we had the Grant & Ward panic of 
1884. Between 1893 and 1907, we had the so- 
called Venezuela panic of 1895, the Northern Pa- 
cific corner of May 9, 1901, the “rich man’s 
panic” of 1903-1904, and the “silent panic” of 
1906. None of these were in any proper sense 
panics, though the stock-market collapses in 1884 
and in 1903-1904 were to some extent reflected in 
general business. 

If this correspondent is holding his “thousand 
or so dollars” in the bank awaiting a panic, he 
may have to keep his money unemployed for a 
long time, and he is not approaching the subject 
of investment in a right spirit. It is perfectly 
proper to buy securities in a disturbed market, if 
such should come to pass; but rather than wait for 
a panic which may not come for many years, an 
intending investor should put his money into some 
superior security, such as is not likely to be seri- 
ously affected in price in time of stress. 

It seems to me that the spirit which prompts 
a man to hold aloof, awaiting disaster, in the hope 
of reaping some personal gain, is similar to that 











which animated the villagers of the Cornish coast, 
who used to return thanks to the Almighty for 
every wreck that was cast upon their rock-bound 
shores. I see no present indication that this cor- 
respondent will be able, in the near future, to 
profit from the misfortunes of others; but dis- 
aster will overtake no reader of this department 
who buys high-grade securities outright, panic or 
no panic. 


SOME GOOD RAILROAD STOCKS 


What is your opinion of Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
Railroad stock as an investment? Also regarding some of 
the leading railroads at present prices, such as Pennsyl- 
vania, Southern Pacific, Louisville and Nashville, and 
New York Central, from the standpoint of safety, pro- 
viding they are bought outright for cash and could be held 
for any length of time ? 

S. T. W., New York. 

The companies mentioned by this correspondent 
are among the leading railway corporations of the 
United States. Their stocks, advantageously 
bought, are highly regarded by those who incline 
toward stocks for investment; who appreciate that 
stocks fluctuate in price, and that dividends are 
dependent upon earnings, which are variable; and 
who know that the only way to reclaim the money 
devoted to a purchase of stock is through selling 
one’s stock, which may be at an advance or at a 
decline in price. ’ 

I believe that all the stocks indicated by this 
correspondent are safe. That is, there is no likeli- 
hood, in my judgment, of any of the companies 
defaulting or going bankrupt. Whether the stocks 
will advance or decline in the near future, I can- 
not say. If I could, I should not now be writing 
elementary articles to keep small investors from 
falling into the clutches of get-rich-quick pro- 
moters. I might join forces with the so-called 
Money Trust, if I could discover it, and by using 
this information become one of the wealthiest men 
in America. 

Especially in a time of much financial uncer- 
tainty, I believe that in purchasing securities one 
should be governed by investment considerations, 
rather than by speculative potentialities. In other 
words, you should consider, first, the safety of 
the principal; second, the income yield; third, 
the marketability of the security—that is, its 
availability and desirability as collateral in loans, 
and its readiness of resale, with as little sacrifice 
as possible, if things should take an unfavorable 
turn. 

On occasions of market disturbance, the 
shrewdest and most expert investors incline to the 
purchase of short-term bonds and well-secured 
notes, because these are practically “ money propo- 
sitions.” Premiums in the case of such bonds are 
low, which reduces the element of possible shrink- 
age; while the notes are controlled in price largely 
by the going rate of money, and are readily con- 
vertible into cash. One who holds obligations of 


this class may sell readily, and usually with little 
If the market changes suddenly, he can 
into 


loss. 


speedily switch long-term investments, or, 
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possibly, into stocks, which may appreciate rapidly. 

While I do not believe that any material re- 
vision of dividends is likely with the properties 
enumerated by this correspondent, that is a feature 
dependent wholy upon the companies’ earnings. 
I am not a prophet or a seer, and I cannot fore- 
tell the future, but I can read the records of the 
past, and they make a good showing with these 
railroads. Here they are in brief form: 

Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe, dividends 
maintained consecutively for eleven years; present 
rate, 6 per cent; earned last year, 9.5 per cent. 

Louisville and Nashville, dividends maintained 
consecutively for thirteen years; present rate, 7 per 
cent; earned last year, 14.3 per cent. 

New York Central, dividends maintained con- 
secutively for forty-two years; present rate, 5 per 
cent; earned last year, 6.4 per cent. 

Pennsylvania Railroad, dividends maintained 
consecutively for fifty-six years; present rate, 6 
per cent; earned last year, 8.3 per cent. 

Southern Pacific, dividends maintained con- 
secutively for six years; present rate, 6 per cent; 
earned last year, 9.6 per cent. 

Upon the question whether the profits of these 
roads will be maintained in the future as in the 
past, one man’s guess is about as good as an- 
other's. For the present year, up to the time of 
writing, earnings have held up very well indeed. 
If they should fall off in the future, forcing reduc- 
tions in dividend rates, those rates will be restored 
when business again improves, which is sure to 
happen sooner or later. 


INVESTORS WHO WANT SAFETY 


In reply to F. D., Hinsdale, N. H., in the February num- 
ber, page 732, you say that ‘if one is buying securities 
strictly for income, bonds are preferable to stocks, and a 
higher grade of investment could be indicated” than F. 
D. inquired about. 

I have about $5,000, and as my investments represent my 
sole income, I would be pleased to have your suggestions. 
Bonds pay less interest, as I understand it, but they must 
pay the interest before any dividends can be paid on 
stocks, and so are a more reliable investment. Is that 
right? 

Mrs. C. H. N., Boulder, Colo. 

Our reply to F. D., who asked about certain 
railway stocks, seems to have attracted attention, 
for, in addition to the above, letters have been re- 
ceived from N. A. K., of Mountain View, Cal., 
and H. H., of Hinsdale, N. H., the source of the 
original inquiry. All of these letters interest me, 
for in each instance the writers mention safety of 
the principal as the first consideration. 

“TI would like to invest for income,” says H. 
H., “and have the principal safe—at as good in- 
terest as I can secure, of course.” 

“Like F. D.,” writes N. A. K., “I have some 
money to invest, and decided some time ago that 
bonds were safer than stocks, but I do not know 
which ones.” 

A difficulty which always confronts one in re- 
plying to such questions arises from the fact that 
a stranger cannot possibly know the special cir- 
cumstances which surround each inquirer. Some 
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people—for instance, a woman, an elderly man, or 
a dependent person—are so situated that they 
no risk whatever. Others—suc- 


should assume 


cessful business or professional men, and younger 
persons—may enjoy more latitude, and may make 


their selections from among a wider range of 
securities. 

I know nothing personally of the present in- 
quirers, beyond the brief statement in their let- 
ters. In consequence, I must adhere to high 
standards of securities, selecting first-rate railway 
bonds listed on the New York Stock Exchange. I 
do so partly because the coniment which has oc- 
casioned these letters was based upon stocks of 
steam-railway companies, and also because one 
cannot ignore the feature of marketability, when 
returning a general answer which may possibly be 
read by a million people. I therefore submit the 
following list for consideration: 


GILT-EDGED BONDS TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS 


Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe, general mortgage gold 
48, due 1995; price about 99%; income yield, 4 per cent. 

Illinois Central (St. Louis Division), gold 3's, due 1951; 
price, about 8644; income yield, about 4.20 per cent. 

Chicago and Northwestern, general mortgage gold 3%s, 
due 1087; price about 86; income yield, about 4.10 per cent. 

Baltimore and Ohio, prior lien gold 3%s, due 1025; price, 
about 92% ; income yield, about 4.25 per cent. 

Lake Shore and Michigan Southern, first gold 3's, due 
income yield, about 4 per cent. 


1907; price, about 884s; 


SAFE, HIGH-CLASS SECURITIES 


Oregon-Washington Railroad and Navigation, first and 
refunding 4s, due 1961; price, about 92; income yield, 


4.40 per cent. a 
Wisconsin Central (Superior and Duluth Division), first 
4s, due 1986; price, about 925%; income yield, about 4.35 


per cent : : ee 
Louisville and Nashville (Atlanta, Knoxville and Cincin- 


nati Division), 4s, due 1955; price, about 92% ; income yield, 


4.40 per cent. 
Chicago and Western Indiana, consolidated 4s, due 1952; 
price about 92's; income yield, about 4.44 per cent. 


SAFE BONDS, AND LIKELY TO IMPROVE 
Colorado and Southern, refunding 4%s, due 1935; price, 
about 97%: income yield, about 4.70. 

St. Louis Southwestern, consolidated 4s, due 1932: price, 
about $14; income yield, about 5.50 per cent. 

Kansas City, Fort Scott and Memphis, guaranteed re- 
funding 4s, due 1936; price, about 80; income yield, 5.50 


per cent 
Southern Railway, development and general mortgage 
4s, due 1956; price, about 80; income yield, about 5.22 per 


cent. : 
Seaboard Air Line (Atlanta and Birmingham), first 4s, 


due 1033: price, about 90; income yield, about 4.75 per 


cent. 

Investment possibilities in the United States 
are almost limitless. There are many excellent 
municipal, public-service, and industrial corpora- 
tion bonds, real-estate mortgages and mortgage 
bonds which are highly desirable for personal 
investors. There are so many good securities 
that there is rarely, if ever, any occasion for pre- 
cipitate action in making investments. 

These correspondents and others will do well to 
write to responsible bond-dealers and bankers for 
their lists, and to study their investment offerings. 
Among these it will be possible to find a wider 
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range, and possibly still more attractive securities, 
than those mentioned. 


ANOTHER PUBLISHING DISASTER 


Will you listen to another financial jackass? I didn’t 
think I was one until, two years ago, I put some money 
into Success bonds. 

Last spring, when the National Post Company took over 
the business at the urgent request of the Success people. 
I sent in my bonds—for which I hold the certificate of 
deposit—on the understanding that the new management 
was to pay interest on the amount, considered as working 
capital, and to retire the bonds as soon as circumstances 
would permit. 

Now I understand that Success is in the hands of a re- 
ceiver, and I have no expectation of getting a dollar out of 
the investment. 

How could I get into communication with other bond- 
holders, and in your opinion would it be worth while to 
do so? 

To be retrospective, was I wise, or not, to send in the 
original bonds—supposing that wisdom had any part in 
the transaction ? 

I shali thank you for a word through the magazine, and 
will show my gratitude by promising, in the future, to stand 
clear of any business that has a minister, or a writer on 
business ethics and morals, anywhere in sight. 

G. C., Littleton, N. H. 


The failure of the National Post Company and 
the Success Magazine further expands the list of 
publishing insolvencies. The collapse of Success 
illustrates the treacherous nature of the periodical 
business. The magazine was of a generally better 
character than most of the enterprises which have 
sought funds of the public. It secured a large 
circulation and a good advertising patronage. To 
the general public it wore an appearance of pros- 
perity and seemed destined for a career befitting 
its name. 

But, as frequently pointed out in this depart- 
ment, the magazine business is largely a good- 
will business. Few of the concerns which have 
sold stock to the public secure plants of their 
own. They rent offices and have their periodical 
printed at job-printing establishments. When 
they fail, they are found to have practically no 
tangible assets. The money contributed by the 
public has gone into salaries, bills for paper and 
printing, and the like. 

Success, for instance, when sold under fore- 
closure a few weeks ago, brought $10,000 for the 
good-will, the mailing-list, and all. The liabilities. 
including debenture bonds outstanding, amounted 
to about $600,000. 

The National Post Company was nearly as bad 
The receiver expects to collect between $4,000 and 
$5,000, while the company’s liabilities are about 
$125,000. Of course, there is little or nothing 
left for any one, merchandise creditors or security- 
holders. 

Our correspondent would be merely wasting his 
time in looking up bondholders, for their invest- 
ment has passed into thin air. It would have 
made no difference in his status if he had re- 
tained his bond, as it is of no greater value than 
the three-by-five-inch receipt which he holds. 

Perhaps the purchaser of the good-will and the 
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subscription-list may attempt to reorganize the 
property. If so, the holders of the bonds or re- 
ceipts will have the first opportunity to subscribe 
additional capital. Whether it would be desirable 
to do so remains for them to determine. 


THE NEVADA-UTAH BANKRUPTCY 


Will you please inform me about the readjustment of 
the Nevada-Utah Mines and Smelting Company, which is 
bankrupt? Should I turn my stock over to the committee 
and subscribe for bonds, or will my stock be good if I hold 


it without transferring it ? 
W. E. L., Elizabeth, N. J. 


Very many inquiries have reached me concern- 
ing the Nevada-Utah Mines and Smelting Com- 
pany from readers who assert that they purchased 
the stock on the recommendation of Thomas W. 
Lawson, of Boston—which is probably the case, 
for the company is one of the many that Mr. Law- 
son boomed after he succeeded in attracting pub- 
lic attention and winning the confidence of simple 
souls by his vitriolic assaults on “the system.” 
Other letters have come to hand’ from W. H. W., 
G. M. M.,, and A. G., of Chicago, Ill.; W. M. P., 
McLeansboro, Ill.; E. B., Woodhaven, L. I.; E. 
S. S., Danville, Va.; and J. S., Buffalo, New York. 

I regret that I cannot advise these readers what 
course they should pursue in the proposed read- 
justment of the company. This department does 
not recommend mining stocks for investment, for 
reasons which are set forth elsewhere in this issue. 
We make no exception in the present case; but we 
think the circumstances surrounding the collapse 
of the Nevada-Utah proposition are of sufficient 
interest for comment. 

In this connection I can do no better than to 
quote from another letter, which shows how the 
Nevada-Utah episode now appeals to those who 
followed Mr. Lawson’s market advice. The 
writer, A. G., of Chicago, says, in part: 


I have noted with much interest your replies to various 
inquiries, especially in regard to the worthlessness of the 
stock of numerous heavily exploited companies. I am 
sorry your department was not inaugurated in time to save 
thousands of deluded persons like myself from serious 
loss, as the result of accepting as facts the positive and 
reiterated statements of Mr. Thomas W. Lawson. These 
appeared in the leading newspapers, a few years ago, re- 
lating to the character of certain mining companies, the 
stock of which he was personally and urgently recom- 
mending the public to buy, and which, although he un- 
equivocally asserted that it would rise in price, steadily 
and continuously declined, and has since proved to be 
practically, if not completely, worthless. 

The fact that these announcements of Lawson's were 
published immediately after, if not concurrent with, 
the instalments of his story, “Frenzied Finance,” in 
Everybody's Magazine, is what wrought the tremendous 
havoc among thousands of innocent people. Their con- 
fidence was won by Lawson's skilful heroizing of himself, 
as the able and successful champion of justice and the 
public against ‘the system.”’ He cashed in on this con- 
fidence, deliberately, cruelly, terribly. His betrayal of his 
followers represents, I believe, the most contemptible 
and tragic episode perpetrated in commercial history. 
Such methods were not thought possible among men, be- 
fore ; and the injury which the man has done is of incal- 
culable extent. 

I write about Nevada-Utah, one of my several purchases, 
upon Mr. Lawson’s recommendation—all of which have 
proved tragic losses to me. This stock I bought upon Mr. 
Lawson's reiterated assurance that it would quickly and 
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steadily rise in price, and that he was in possession of 
facts in relation to the property which made this rise cer- 
tain. Notwithstanding these positive pledges, the com- 
pany seems to have gone to pieces, as per the enclosed. 
If you will give me an opinion on its outlook—which I 
would be glad to have you publish for the benefit of 
others—I will appreciate it. 


The enelosure referred to is, of course, the re- 
organization and readjustment plan of the com- 
pany. We would gladly assist this and other 
readers if we could, but we cannot undertake to 
predict the future of mining enterprises, and each 
individual must determine for himself the de- 


sirability of embarking in them. 


AUTOPRESS INCOME BONDS 


Will you kindly let me know what you think of the en- 
closed bond of the Autopress Company, and the proposi- 
tion which the company makes to me—which is to allow 
me $25 against the payment for this hundred-dollar bond 
if I transfer to them two and one-half shares of Auto- 
press preferred. That is, they will count this stock at par 
as a payment of $25, so I will only have to pay $75 more 
cash money to get a hundred-dollar bond, which will pay 
seven per cent. 

C. J. B., Brooklyn, N, Y. 

Accompanying this letter is a specimen of a 
new seven-per-cent income bond, together with 
some appealing literature and explanatory letters 
of the Autopress Company. The proposition is 
fairly well summarized above. The company 
agrees to accept two and one-half shares of pre- 
ferred stock at par ($10), no matter what it cost 
a shareholder, and count the stock as $25, if 
accompanied by a subscription toward a hundred- 
dollar income bond, the shareholder thus paying 
$75 cash for the bond. 

This offer is made, according to a letter of the 
Autopress Company, “to meet the demand” for 
dividends, and incidentally to get some additional 
cash, of which the company seems to be in need 
for working capital. If it could be relieved of the 
necessity of paying interest to bankers, the letter 
says, the company could pay interest to its share- 
holders. Hence the offer of income bonds, of an 
issue limited to $500,000. 

Perhaps some persons may think to do a big 
stroke of business by buying Autopress in the 
open market, where the preferred stock is quoted 
at $1.80 a share, and turning it into the company 
at $10; but I don’t think such financial legerde- 
main will profit any one very much, for if the 
bond should be called for redemption the com- 
pany reserves the right to pay $75 in cash and 
return the two and one-half shares of stock. 

Of course, the interest on an income bond is 
paid only if earned. If the Autopress earns no 
more than enough to meet the interest charges on 
this issue, the preferred shareholders will receive 
nothing in dividends. An income bond of this 
character is in no sense an investment issue. 
Any one who has a real yearning for interest or 
dividends can make a far better choice of a 
security. 

For years the Autopress urged savings-bank de- 
positors to withdraw their money and put it into 
the company’s stock, which was to make their 
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everlasting fortunes. I believe that those who fol- 
lowed the suggestion now realize that it would 
have been far better to keep their money in the 
banks, for the enterprise has been disappointing. 
I think that seventy-five dollars in a savings- 
bank, now, would be much better than seventy- 
five dollars in an Autopress income bond. 

BILLIONS—IN IT 


MILLIONS—IF NOT 


Please let me know what you think of the Shurfoot 
Horse Shoe Corporation as an investment, as soon as pos- 
sible. I am thinking of putting some money into that 
concern if it is as good as they say it is. The stock is now 
$8 a share, but it advances automatically. It is going to 
be $10 very soon, and I would like to make the profit 

H. A. G., Fort Barrancas, Fla, 

There is no need to be in too much of a hurry 
ibout buying Shurfoot Horse Shoe Corporation 
stock, or any other stock that advances “auto- 
matically.” The value of a stock is not enhanced 
because its price may be arbitrarily marked up. 
If so, all promoters of stock-selling companies 
would simply mark up their shares a hundred 
dollars at a lick, and add a million or two to their 
wealth every week or so. 

If you cannot sell stock at any price, after you 
have bought it, of what advantage is a nominal 
advance in price? 

I admit that it may be difficult for some people 
to restrain themselves in the matter of buying 
Shurfoot shares, for the expected profits, accord- 
ing to the company’s literature, are impressive. 
Even the selling agent is staggered by the possi- 
bilities of the business, and has to hold himself 
in check. He says: 

The figures run into such large amounts that I do not 
like to put them on paper, but five per cent of the business 
in New York City alone would earn ONE HUNDRED PER 
CENT, or $250,000, annually, and as this represents only 
one-twelve-hundredth of the possible business in this 
country alone, you can figure the rest as easily as I can. 

What the selling agent says about easy figuring 
is true. I had no difficulty whatever in multiply- 
ing $250,000 by 1,200 and in arriving at a result. 
It is $30,000,000—an amount so large that I 
marvel at the promoters’ self-restraint in with- 
holding the details. Usually a stock salesman 
shouts his magnificent figures from the house-tops 
and spreads them all over his literature, but the 
Shurfoot Horse Shoe Corporation modestly per- 
mits an investor to figure the possibilities for 
himself, and thus receive a pleasant surprise. 

The manner in which these alluring profits are 
obtained is simplicity itself. That astute finan- 
cier, Colonel Mulberry Sellers, \aid down the prin- 
ciple in the first instance, with the sore-eyed 
Orientals and eye-water. As adapted to the 
present case, the proposition is easy. 

The literature of the selling agent of the Shur- 
foot Horse Shoe Corporation asserts that there 
are 30,000,000 horses in the United States, 400,000 
of which are in New York alone. Since the com- 


pany’s representative does not like to put his big 
figures on paper, you may compute that each horse 
has four legs, and each leg terminates in a hoof. 
With absolute mathematical precision, therefore, 
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you may demonstrate that there are in the United 
States 120,000,000 horses’ legs, and 120,000,000 
horses’ hoofs.. Each hoof, of course, is yearning 
for a Shurfoot shoe; therefore, 120,000,000 horse 
shoes are an immediate possibility. 

But that is only the beginning. Take New 
York, for instance, with its 400,000 horses. Each 
horse has four legs; ergo, 1,600,000 legs, 1,600,000 
hoofs, and 1,600,000 Shurfoots. The city pave- 
ments are hard on shoes. Horses in New York 
have to be shod once a month, or twelve times a 
year; and therefore we have a prospective demand 
for 19,200,000 Shurfoots, annually, from New 
York alone. 

As will readily be seen, the possibilities are al- 
most limitless. “No pent-up Utica contracts the 
powers” of this corporation, which controls the 
Shurfoot by patent right. In addition to all the 
horses in the United States and other countries, it 
has all the mules, jackasses, and donkeys in the 
universe, with innumerable legs and hoofs, all 
yearning for Shurfoot shoes. 

Magnificent as are these prospects, I do not feel 
like recommending the stock of the Shurfoot Horse 
Shoe Corporation to this or any other correspond- 
ent. I really cannot figure out why the company 
should be selling stock at eighty cents on the dol- 
lar, based on a “conservative estimate” that its 
business will pay one hundred cents on a dollar, 
profit, each year. To me such philanthropy seems 
too good to be true. 

How can these gentlemen employ their money 
more profitably than in the very shares they would 
sell you? Are there so many things around that 
pay one hundred per cent that they would be anx- 
ious to part with such an investment? Why do 
they not retain all the stock, and keep all the big 
profits for themselves? 

Sometimes such concerns sell shares for the os- 
tensible purpose of acquiring a plant, but the 
Shurfoot Horse Shoe Corporation apparently does 
not need a plant. Its literature makes this point 
clear, as follows: 

It is a fact that even if the Shurfoot Corporation never 
acquired a manufacturing plant of its own, it would be 
able to make ONE HUNDRED PER CENT PROFIT, and 
large dividends, by having the product manufactured on 
contract by outside factories (on its basic patents). This 
is possible because of the extreme simplicity of the prod- 
uct, and “ makes assurance doubly sure.” 


This being the case, I cannot see why the con- 
cern does not get to work at once and scoop in 
those splendid profits. Why delay things by sell- 
ing stock, when there is no need of selling stock 
at all? 


UNITED RAILWAYS OF ST. LOUIS 


Do you consider the preferred stock of the United Rail- 
ways Company of St. Louis, at present quotations, a safe 
investment ? L. L. C., Boonville, Mo. 

United Railways of St. Louis preferred is now 
selling around 44%. The company suspended 
dividend payments on this issue in July, 1910. 
The stock must be classed as speculative, and in 
no sense an investment. 




















AT HOME WITH GEORGE ARLISS 


T is something of an anomaly that 
George Arliss, in seeking a neighbor- 
hood with a London atmosphere in 
which to live during the New York run of 
“Disraeli,” should have found it in Green- 
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wich Village, long known as the most 
American quarter of the metropolis. Here, 
with Colonial furnishings, an open fire, and 
an outlook in which sky-scrapers are a 
minus quantity, this native Londoner can 
imagine himself at home more easily than 
anywhere else in Manhattan. 
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Being the star in a play which has 
lasted longer on Broadway than any other 
of the present season, Mr. Arliss furnishes 
a topic of more than ordinary interest for 
readers of the current literature of stage- 
land. As may be seen by the portrait 


VIVIAN MARTIN, WHO IS SADIE SMALL IN THE NEW YORK COMPANY 
‘OFFICER 666" 


THE FARCE 


From her latest photograth by White, New 


printed herewith, he is a very much 
younger man than was Disraeli at the 
period selected by Mr. Parker for his 


drama. The famous Jewish statesman had 
passed his seventieth birthday at the time 
of his purchase of the Khedive Ismail’s 
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Suez Canal shares, but his clever imper- 
sonator is not much more than forty. 
“Yes,” Mr. Arliss said, “I have now 


been acting in America for ten years. 
I came over first with Mrs. Patrick 


Campbell as Cayley Drummle in Pinero’s 


PLAYING 
lork 


‘The Second Mrs. Tanqueray.’ Mr. 
Belasco, at whose theater, the Republic, we 
played, then engaged me for Zakkuri, the 
war minister in ‘The Darling of the 
Gods.’ It was at this same house, later, 
that I appeared as the Devil.” 
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In these ten years, so far as I remember, no 
play in which Mr. Arliss participated has proved 
a failure, save one—‘“ Septimus,” which was of 
the sort that should never have escaped from 
between book-covers, its greatest charm lying 
in Locke’s descriptions. 

“Were you not somewhat nervous, Mr. Ar- 
liss,” I asked, “as to whether the public would 
take kindly to a drama involving so much of 
political history as ‘ Disraeli ’?” 

“That was my one fear,” he admitted. 
“T had a lively recollection of a certain 
other play having much to do with rubber 
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plantations. In that instance, the constant 
cropping up of these agricultural enter- 
prises put an effectual snuffer upon any 
interest the audience might have had in 
the story.” 

“And by what fortunate turn do you 
think ‘ Disraeli’ escaped shipwreck on this 
reef?” I went on. 

“Because of Mr. Parker’s dexterous ad- 
mixture of a married man’s love for his 
wife,” was the quick reply. With a twinkle 


in his eye, Mr. Arliss added: “ You know 
the public has not been accustomed to that 
sort of thing of late, so it comes by way of 
being a distinct novelty.” 

“Would you care to give an opinion as 
to London’s probable verdict on the play, 
when you come to present it there a year 
hence?” I ventured further. 

“Yes,” he said, after an instant’s reflec- 
tion. “I am quite ready to go on record 
in the matter. I look forward to the critics 
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fortifying themselves with biographies and 
histories on which to base their assertions 
that my Disraeli is—well, more my own 
and Mr. Parker’s than the man their au- 
thorities depict. But I think that the pub- 
lic will agree with your public here.” 

Mr. Arliss does not come of theatrical 
people, hence his entrance into the profes- 
sion has more of a story to it than is 
usually the case with young players who 
simply follow in the footsteps of their par- 
ents. His father was a printer and pub- 
lisher in London, but from his earliest 
years young Arliss had always been ex- 
tremely fond of the stage. Still, he had 
no thought of becoming an actor until an 
unforeseen event in connection with a 
children’s Christmas party opened the way 
for him. I will relate the circumstance as 
he told it to me: 

“T was about thirteen, and among the 
guests invited for the occasion was a young 
cousin of mine, who asked leave to bring 
two friends. ‘One of them has written a 
little play,’ he explained, ‘and we three 
will act it for you.’ This promised to be 


interesting, and I was looking forward to 
the entertainment with special eagerness. 
I had never met these Farren boys, and 


did not know that their mother was the 
famous actress Nellie Farren, or I should 
have been even more excited than I was. 

“Well, Christmas night came, and the 
Farren boys arrived, but my cousin didn’t. 
It seemed that he had been taken ill, and 
couldn’t stir out of the house. There was 
great disappointment, for the play had 
been so much talked about that it had 
loomed up as the one big event of the 
night. ‘ Why can’t you act his part?’ said 
one of the Farren boys to me. With all 
the confidence of childhood where its de- 
sires are concerned, I didn’t in the least 
see why I couldn’t; so I gladly put myself 
in the hands of the young playwright, and 
listened while he explained what was ex- 
pected of me. 

“The sketch was an unconscious adap- 
tation of the old ‘ Box and Cox,’ called 
something like ‘Mrs. Washboiler’s Lodg- 
ings.” She was supposed to let out a room 
to two young men, one of whom worked 
at night, the other in the daytime, and the 
fun was obtained by her efforts to keep this 
fact a secret from both of them. I was 
one of the lodgers—the fellow who worked 
by day, I believe—and succeeded so well 
in improvising my lines as we went along 
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that the Farren boys promptly enrolled me 
a member of their company. ‘They had 
fitted up a little theater in the cellar of 
their house, and gave regular performances 
there. 

“There was no stopping me after that. 
As I grew up, the Farrens and I kept in 
touch with one another, and when I left 
school and found that they were playing 
in one of the melodrama theaters on the 
Surrey side of the Thames, nothing would 
do but I must try to get a job there, too. 
So I began by carrying a spear, I believe it 
was, and here I am.” 

Mr. Arliss is a firm believer in the 
theory that the public is as fond of good 
acting as it ever was, and laments the ab- 
sence of a first-class stock company in big 
capitals like New York. 


“TADY PATRICIA” AND “THE RAINBOW ” 


The fact that Henry Miller has come 
to share a certain failing with Mrs. Fiske 
impels me to group these two stars in a 
notice of their new offerings—“ The Rain- 
bow” and “Lady Patricia.” This failing 
is indistinctness of utterance, an old fault 
of the lady’s, but a new and somewhat dif- 
ferent thing with Mr. Miller. Whereas 
Mrs. Fiske’s tones appear to lack carrying 
power through their extreme thinness, his 
voice is sufficiently full, but he has begun 
to swallow his words, at times, in a most 
exasperating fashion. He is offering “The 
Rainbow,” a comedy based upon a father’s 
love for his daughter, from whose mother 
he is separated. It was written by A. E. 
Thomas, whose first effort, “Her Hus- 
band’s Wife,” Mr. Miller brought out with 
much success two years ago. 

Unhappily, while “The Rainbow” is 
much more serious in trend than its au- 
thor’s earlier work, it is by no means so 
consistent in merit. The girl, on reaching 
her middle teens, manifests a strong desire 
to see her father, and comes from France 
to live with him in New York, much to 
his delight. But he has been traveling with 
fast companions, from whom he finds it 
difficult to break away, although he real- 
izes that they are not fit associates for 
Cynthia. Meanwhile he himself has lost all 
zest for their society. The mother, in con- 
sequence, takes the girl back to France, 
and of course you realize the outcome—a 
reconciliation between the two for the sake 
of the daughter. But the reunion is clum- 
sily brought about, and it seems needless 
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to complicate the story by introducing a 
revelation of rascality on the part of the 
wife’s dead brother, and a disclosure of the 
fact that she has been living on money 
furnished by her husband. 

In fact, not for some time do I recall 
seeing a play so annoyingly uneven. In 
spots it is exquisite, and gives Mr. Miller 
opportunities of which he never fails to 
avail himself with the happiest results, 
save for the occasional outcropping of that 
tendency to which I have already alluded. 

He has capital assistance from a fine 
cast, with a newcomer, Ruth Chatterton, 
capturing all hearts as Cynthia. Laura 
Hope Crews, who has been with Mr. Mil- 
ler since the nights of Margaret Anglin 
and “Zira,” is the last thing in natural- 
ness as the sister with an outspoken desire 
to set crooked things straight. Edith 
Barker, as the wife, is such an appealing 
figure that perhaps she should be called 
down for making it seem improbable that 
Neil Sumner could ever have been such an 
idiot as to let her go out of his life. 

And just here lies one weakness in the 
play. The author has been so wrapped 
up in his “message” that he has not 
stopped long enough to make certain the 
characters by whose means he seeks to con- 
vey it are anything more than the lay 
figures on which spring styles are draped 
in the shop-windows. 

An odd diversity of opinion is to be 
noted in the reviews of two of the New 
York critics, one of whom announced that 
here was a play with a “punch,” while 
another praised “The Rainbow” on the 
ground that “punch” was just what it 
lacked. 

As to “Lady Patricia,” there is not the 
faintest suggestion of “punch,” and very 
little of plot, in this rather unique comedy, 
written by the English author of “ Don”— 
Rudolf Besier—for Mrs. Patrick Camp- 
bell, whom, some claim, he frankly bur- 
lesqued in the part he gave her to play in 
London last year. 

There is a touch of Oscar Wilde in some 
of the lines put into the mouth of Lady 
Patricia. She is a married woman of thirty- 
five who falls in love with a handsome 
young neighbor of twenty-six, and tells him 
that “to sin beautifully is the less a sin.” 
But there is no palpable breach of morality 
in the play, whose fabric is of gossamer 
texture. The opening scene, showing Lady 
Patricia in the platform tea-room that she 
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has built in a huge oak-tree, is delicious, 
many laughs arising from the contrast be- 
tween the woman’s penchant for romance 
and poetry and the young fellow’s every- 
day view-point and circumscribed vocabu- 
lary. By the middle of the second act, how- 
ever, the interest wears thin, and it only 
picks up again in the last scene of all, a 
Sunday morning in the dean’s garden, after 
Patricia’s indiscretion has been found out 
through some eavesdropping that suggests 
stage devices as old as Shakespeare. 

Concerning the London performance, one 
critic wrote of Mrs. Campbell: 


She plays this exotic character of Lady Patricia 
with a delicate languor, a suave and mellifluous 
charm. 


Anything more opposed to this than the 
staccato utterances of Mrs. Fiske it would 
be hard to imagine. Nevertheless, Mrs. 
Fiske effectively brought out the comedy 
element in the part—that is, when one 
could catch all she said. The play was not 
a Broadway success, being withdrawn after 
little more than a month’s run. It was the 
third misfit this actress has had during the 
present season, the other two being a comedy 
by Langdon Mitchell and a serious play 
by Gertrude Atherton, both tried out in 


the West. 
THE LITTLE THEATER GETS A BIG START 


As may have been gleaned from my com- 
ments in these pages, I always had a high 
regard for the company that Winthrop 
Ames gathered about him for the New 
Theater. I therefore took special pleasure 
in attending the inauguration of his new 
enterprise, the Little Theater, which is 
financed entirely by his own money—it is 
understood that Mr. Ames is well supplied 
with this needful article— and which is 
arranged in every respect to carry out the 
ideas of a man with whom the drama is not 
merely a business pursuit, but a pleasure. 

The bigness of the New Theater was, in 
the last analysis, its undoing; but that is 
a reef on which the present enterprise of 
Mr. Ames will never split. The seating 
capacity of the house is two hundred and 
ninety-nine—this figure being the utmost 
limit one may reach without complying with 
the fire-laws in the matter of eight-foot 
passageways on each side of the building. 
By dispensing with the usual multiplicity of 
exits, the architect has greatly improved his 
scheme of decoration for the auditorium, 
































the tapestried walls rising to the ceiling un- 
broken by either doors at the sides or bal- 
cony at the back. With the two handsome 
chandeliers depending, the effect is that of 
a drawing-room in some modern European 
palace or in an American millionaire’s resi- 
dence. There is a decided pitch to the floor, 
and from all the seats— which cost two 
dollars and fifty cents apiece—there is an 
unhampered view of the stage, which is very 
wide in its proscenium opening, with no 
intervening orchestra-pit to separate it from 
the audience. 

No happier selection for the dedicatory 
bill could have been made than “The 
Pigeon,” more nearly a veritable slice of 
life than is Barrie’s skit bearing that name. 
John Galsworthy elects to classify his play 
as “fantastic comedy,” but its oddity lies 
not in anything unreal in atmosphere or 
characters, but in the temerity of a dram- 
atist who dares to show us episodes that 
have no definite dénouement, and to present 
problems for which he offers no solution. 
It is just this sort of play, caviar to the 
generality of theatergoers, that the Little 
Theater aims to set forth, I understand. 
“The Pigeon” falls more nearly into the 
class of so-called non-commercial proposi- 
tions than do Mr. Galsworthy’s previous 
works, shown here—“ The Silver Box,” with 
Ethel Barrymore, and “ Strife,” done in the 
first season of the New Theater. 

In an interview for the New York Times 

for Mr. Galsworthy recently made a trip 
to this country—the novelist-playwright dis- 
claimed any intention of being a reformer. 

“A man whose business it is to write,” 
he explained, “ahd who has any human 
feelings whatsoever, can’t go through the 
streets of London, or of any other place, 
and see the people and the lives they live, 
without being moved. And so the ‘ pur- 
pose’ of what he writes, the picturing of 
something that is bad and should be made 
better, is utterly unconscious.” 

The beauty of Mr. Galsworthy’s work, 
however—in “The Pigeon” at least—is 
that he does not undertake to tell us how 
conditions should be made better—perhaps 
for the good reason that he does not know. 
There is nothing in the least preachy about 
the piece, only a strong human touch that 
brings the problem home to every one of us, 
and leaves us to work it out for ourselves. 

Briefly, the story is that of Wellwyn, a 
painter, who lives in London with his 
daughter, and whose heart and purse go out 
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in answer to every tale of distress. When 
his money is exhausted, he gives his home, 
and on Christmas Eve, when the play opens, 
we find him harboring there a flower-seller, 
no better than she should be; a Frenchman 
down on his luck and eager to philosophize 
about it; and an ex-cabman with a strong 
inclination for rum. Ferrand—wonderfully 
well acted by Frank Reicher—explains the 
title when he alludes to Wellwyn as the 
pigeon whom they are all there to pluck. 

And pluck him they do, shamelessly. 
The daughter protests in vain, and finally 
gets him to move from the convenient 
ground-floor dwelling to another neighbor- 
hood, up seven flights, with no lift. But as 
the final curtain falls, we see him dealing 
out cards with his new address to the same 
relentless pluckers, and we know that the 
same old thing is bound to recur. 

Beautifully done is this unusual comedy 
at the Little Theater. The easy artist falls 
to Russ Whytal, so admirable as the judge 
in “The Witching Hour,” and the tippling 
cabby becomes a thing of joy at the hands 
of Sidney Valentine. I have already men- 
tioned the fine acting of Frank Reicher— 
who created the title-réle in “The Scare- 
crow”’—as the Frenchman. As the flirta- 
tious wife of a ne’er-do-well, Pamela Gay- 
thorne shows remarkable versatility in the 
contrast between her present rdle in “The 
Pigeon” and the work she did last spring 
in the name part of “ Nobody’s Daughter,” 
at the New Theater. The staging of the 
play, by George Foster Platt, formerly of 
the New Theater, is perfect to the smallest 
detail. 

While the Little Theater is as far re- 
moved as possible from vaudeville or the 
Hippodrome, Mr. Ames’s scheme embraces 
two performances a day, with a different 
bill at each. The fact that half of these 
take place in daylight is not the reason why 
the name of the theater is displayed in 
painted letters on a sign-board instead of 
being blazoned forth in electrics. Every 
other New York theater proclaims itself in 
incandescents. Can you think of a better 
reason why such a playhouse as the Little 
should not do the same? 

The first of the afternoon bills included 
a remarkable one-act play by Charles Rann 
Kennedy, whose “Servant in the House” 
made such a deep impression in this country 
two or three years ago. The title is “ The 
Terrible Meek,” with the line underneath: 
“For they shall inherit the earth.” The 
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locale is set down as a wind-swept hill, and 
the persons in the play are three—a peasant 
woman (Edith Wynne Matthison), an army 
captain (Sidney Valentine), and a soldier 
(Reginald Barlow). Almost the entire ac- 
tion is played in darkness, for the scene is 
the night following the Crucifixion. 

Startling? Most decidedly so. Shock- 
ing? Not at all, as it is presented, although 
it goes without saying that the English 
censor would not permit the performance of 
such a piece in London. One does indeed 
receive a strange impression when the mist 
lifts, at the end, disclosing the three crosses 
at the top of the hill. The curtains close 
and the audience files out without a single 
hand-clap. It must be said that “ The Ter- 
rible Meek” is not fit subject-matter for the 
playhouse, even for a house of such pro- 
fessedly non-commercial aspirations as the 
Little. The preachy nature of Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s lines may result in the speedy elimi- 
nation of the piece from the bill, which for 
the rest is made up of another Kennedy out- 
put—“ The Flower of the Palace of Han,” 
a rather tedious adaptation from the Chi- 
nese, with five scenes of striking oddity 
supplemented by some gorgeous costuming. 
On the whole, Mr. Ames’s first afternoon 
program was by no means on a par with 
his evening entertainment, and another may 
have been substituted by the time these lines 
meet the public eye. 

I must not omit to mention a unique 
feature of the Little Theater—the afternoon 
tea that is served down-stairs in the inter- 
mission, quite without charge or tips. In 
the evening, coffee is substituted for tea. 


SPRING SHOWS AND THE WINTER GARDEN 


The enchanting music of Felix Albini, 
who made a joy of “ Mme. Troubadour,” is 
the most potent attraction of “Baron 
Trenck.” F.C. Whitney first presented the 
piece in London, last season, without setting 
the Thames afire; and while substantial 
comic opera is a pleasant change after so 
much frothy musical comedy, it cannot be 
denied that the book of “ Trenck” is passé 
and its humor crippled. Fritz Sturmfels, 
the tenor imported for the title-rdle, has 
much more of an accent than Mme. Simone, 
but he can sing, and looks the part to the 
life. Blanche Duffield is fine as a foil to 
him, while the brigands and soldiers that 
go to make up the support afford oppor- 
tunity for effective costuming. 

But the hits scored by musical shows pure 
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and simple, during the present season, may 
be counted on the fingers of one hand. The 
reunion of Weber and Fields has placed a 
powerful rival in this realm, while the Win- 
ter Garden’s high-class vaudeville features 
and smoking privilege have made that resort 
a permanent menace to the more formal sort 
of light musical entertainments. The latest 
bill at the Garden includes a novelty, “A 
Night with the Pierrots,” old-fashioned 
minstrels with new-fashioned accouterments, 
and a satire, “ The Whirl of Society,” in 
which a royal English duke’s recent visit 
to New York is capitally travestied by Law- 
rance D’Orsay and Al Jolson—the latter as 
the negro butler of a nouveau riche (Stella 
Mayhew). 

One is always sure of pleasing costume 
effects at the Winter Garden, from designs 
by Melville Ellis, who also shows himself 
as much at home with chords as with colors, 
having a piano number which scores with 
the audience. It is the specialty of this 
resort to present clever people who do a 
wide variety of things. It really begins io 
look as if New York, after years of effort 
in that particular direction, had at last 
achieved a music-hall that was something 
more than a vaudeville house. 

Speaking of musical shows, George M. 
Cohan has revived his own favorite among 
the many he has written — “ Forty-Five 
Minutes from Broadway.” He takes the 
part formerly assumed by Victor Moore, 
while Mary, the housemaid of punning pro- 
clivities, created by Fay Templeton, now 
falls to Sallie Fisher. Our portrait of Jo- 
sephine Cohan shows George M.’s sister, 
formerly a member of the Four Cohans, and 
now married to Fred Niblo, who has the 
part originated by John Barrymore in “ The 
Fortune Hunter.” 


“ THE TYPHOON ” TREMENDOUS IN NOVELTY 


“Give us something new!” is the con- 
stant cry of the managers, reflecting, as they 
claim, the demand of the public. New, cer- 
tainly, is the motif of “The Typhoon,” in 
which Walker Whiteside, late of “The 
Melting Pot,” presents himself. 

Adapted from the Hungarian, the play 
has nothing to do with the land of the Mag- 
yars, but has for its hero a Japanese who 
has gone to Berlin on a mission from his 
government to extract as many secrets as he 
can from the Caucasians. An intrigue with 
a woman of the city suggests to his com- 
patriots that he may be betrayed; and in 
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seeking to break off the connection, Toke- 
ramo is flouted by the girl, whom he stran- 
gles—happily off stage. He then takes up 
the telephone and calls his Jap friends. As 
Tokeramo’s services are too valuable for his 
government to lose them, volunteers are 
asked to bear the punishment for his crime. 
So eager are these natives of Nippon to serve 
their emperor, that they fight for the priv- 
ilege of confessing to a murder which an- 
other has committed. In the end, a German 
of convivial tendencies, also in love with 
Illona, contrives to guess the truth; but 
Tokeramo dies almost at the same instant, 
the strain having proved too great for even 
his oriental stolidity. 

There is little variety to this theme, but 
some powerful acting is displayed, not only 
by Mr. Whiteside himself, but by Henry 
Bergman, as an elderlv Japanese, and by 
Malcolm Williams as a German artist. 

Florence Reed has a part dear to any 
actress’s soul. For three-quarters of the 
time she can be light and frivolous, and 
then she is called upon to decant the vials 
of her wrath in a scene which she manages 
extremely well. 

A MUSICAL NONDESCRIPT 


It is an extraordinary reversal of the 
usual order of things that in “The Man 
from Cook’s” the story is superior to both 
the music and the interpolations. With 
these last the thing has been overladen knee- 
deep, from a girl with a violin to a troupe 
of bell-ringers. The plot, from the French 
of Ordonneau via Henry Blossom, concerns 
a Paris pension which was formerly a 
Cook’s tour agency. The old sign not hav- 
ing been removed, some traveling Ameri- 
cans turn up and ask for tickets to Italy. 
Desiring to continue his acquaintance with 
a pretty girl in the party, one of the pension 
inmates manages to keep up the deception, 
and involves his friend, an impecunious 
young artist, impersonating an English 
lord, whom the mother wants for the girl. 
With the real lord turning up after they 
reach Naples, this precipitates good fun, 
well looked after by Fred Walton—whose 
famous tin soldier the managers do not 
want us to forget—and Leslie Kenyon, seen 
briefly as another British lord in “The 
Only Son.” 

Walter Percival, who was the hero with 
Fritzi Scheff in “Mlle. Modiste,” works 
strenuously as the resourceful lover. He 
would have a far easier task if they had 
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given him a girl to work with who could 
sing as well as he does. Stella Hoban was 
plainly picked because she wasn’t plain, but 
that ends it. She has a voice which sug- 
gests the sound emitted by a file drawn 
across the business side of a saw. As for 
another girl in the cast—Eleanor Pendleton 
—she is too tall to be graceful, and her 
voice is also of the non-tuneful brand, but 
she can dance. 

All in all, “The Man from Cook’s” is 
the most extraordinary entertainment I ever 
saw of the kind, and I hesitate to predict its 
failure or success. 


A THING OF SHREDS AND PATCHES 


The play revolving around the rubber 
business, referred to by Mr. Arliss a few 
pages back, was produced several years 
ago. It is a coincidence that another drama, 
with rubber as its pivotal point, came to 
New York shortly after my talk with the 
“Disraeli” star, and also failed to illu- 
minate Broadway with anything more sub- 
stantial than its electric sign. 

H, Kellett Chambers, author of the really 
clever if not successful “ American Widow,” 
wrote it, while Dorothy Donnelly and Ed- 
mund Breese were featured in the cast. All 
the old stalking-horses of the emotional 
piece were out in force. There is a proud 
family’s sudden plunge to poverty; there is 
the brother who speculates, and is threat- 
ened with jail if the sister won’t save him 
by sacrificing herself; there is the man she 
really loves, who is clean-lived—oh, so 
clean, with roseate plans for workmen’s 
homes, which are ideally perfect till the 
heroine points out that the plumbing is de- 
fective. Furthermore, there are the papers 
—oh, yes, the papers are there strong, only 
this time it is @ paper, nothing less im- 
portant than the good youth’s formula for 
making synthetic rubber. Just to oblige the 
playwright, he gives this precious document 
to Janet to keep for him. Of course she 
tucks it into her low-cut bodice, where the 
villain—Breese, the rubber king, who will 
be beggared if the synthetic brand is put 
on the market—guesses it to be. He pro- 
ceeds to do the caveman act in the way 
of getting possession, and Leslie Faber only 
arrives in the nick of time. 

This farrago of idiocy is called “The 
Right to be Happy,” and seven good actors 
and many clever lines were wasted in the 
attempt to make it go. 

Matthew White, Jr. 
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THE WISDOM OF THE SPHINX 


| SOUGHT the Sphinx, and asked advice 
On how to woo a heart of ice 

She sat in silent majesty, 

And ne'er a word vouchsafed to me, 

But with a cold and vacant stare 

In frigid stillness rested there; 

Yet soon her answer cleft my pate. 

Her pose replied: “In patience wait!” 


“How shall I circumvent,” quoth I, 
“The rival who is always nigh, 

And fills my anxious soul with fear 

Lest he shall win what I hold dear?” 

I pleaded hard, and still the same 

Deep silence for my portion came; 

Yet soon I saw, to my delight, 

Her answer was: “Sit tight! Sit tight!” 


Again, encouraged, I drew near 

And whispered in the Sphinx’s ear: 

“What need I most to win Babette, 

On whom my doting heart is set? 

What quality of strengthful men 

Need I to give me hope again?” 

Her glance went speeding o’er the land, 

And there I found my answer: “Sand!” 
Carlyle Simith 


THE SONG OF YOUTH 


AD, come tell me your heartmost plan; 
What’s the river you long to cross? 

Would you tramp it in old Japan? 

Would you buffet your bucko boss? 
Here’s a saying to smooth your brow: 

Things are nothing but sawdust-stuffed 
Tests for daring, yet dare then now! 

When you're married, they've got you bluffed 


Round the Horn in your clipper ship; 
Scale the Alps in your air-machine; 
Don’t take any one’s cheek or lip— 
You've the muscle to back your spleen! 
Say your thoughts when you think things hard; 
Loose the punch when you're good and huffed; 
Do it now, when there’s nothing barred; 
When you're married, they've got you bluffed. 


Take the chance as the chance may come— 
Slim or chunky, it’s all the same; 

Heed the purr of the marching drum: 
Stick by comrades in death or shame. 

Life’s a drama for all to play— 
Play the hero, nor be rebuffed: 


Strut it now, lad, and say your say! 
When you're married, they've got you bluffed. 


Gray wolves slaver and claw and bite, 

Roam the world for their morning chow; 
Killing’s only their due outright— 

Would you kill em? Then do it now! 
Guarded ever by giants grim 

Some one lingers, cajoled or cuffed; 
Save her now, or her chance is slim— 

When you're married, they’ve got you bluffed. 





Man unwedded may snub a peer; 
Man that’s married must crook the knee. 
Man unwedded goes free from fear: 
When he’s married, he fears for three. 
Brave you are, but with mouths to feed, | 
Bills and duns to be blind-man’s-buffed, y 
You'll dare only to toil and breed; a 
When you're married, you're bluffed — you're 4 
bluffed ! 3 
Horatio Winslow 


NIGHT-CAPS 


SING a song of night-caps! 
There's one that Rosa wears, 

When slumber all her senses 

With happy dreams ensnares; 
It frames her golden ringlets 

And pretty, piquant face 
With bows of azure ribbon 

And frills of frosty lace. 








I sing a song of night-caps— 
The kind her daddy drinks, 
Of rum and sugared water, 
Conducive to high jinks; 
And when I note the color 
It paints upon his nose, 
I vow I’m almost sorry 
I ever married Rose! 
Minna Irving 


THE ROBIN’S LITTLE JOKE , 
ROBIN, at morn, in my hickory-tree 
Sang: “Foolery, foolery fiddle-de-dee! 
Come out in the merry green world with me— 


Oh, foolery, foolery, fiddle-de-dee ! 


“Come out and_ be 


He warbled and warbled: 
wise ; 
Just polish your wits, and then open your eyes. 
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Your hurry and flurry and worry and sighs 
Are foolery, foolery, fiddle-de-dee!” 


He twinkled his eyes, and he cocked them at me: 











“Oh, foolery, foolery, fiddle-de-dee! 
You look so unhappy! Pray what can it be? 

‘Tis foolery, foolery, fiddle-de-dee!” 
Then, hopping and chirping in elm and in oak, 
He trilled it and thrilled it that life is a joke. 
“When things are so jolly, pray, why should we 

croak ? 
’'Tis foolery, foolery, fiddle-de-dee!” 
He flirted his tail, and he whistled at me: 
“Oh, foolery, foolery, fiddle-de-dee! 
Just chuck it, chuck-chuck it! You're dull as can 
be 

Come, come! Go a wooing, a wooing!” said he. 
I smiled in my beard and I sought out a maid; 
I wooed her—alas, for she turned out a jade! 
Then faintly I heard from the evening shade: 
“Such foolery, foolery, fiddle-de-dee!” 
That impudent robin was laughing at me! 

; “Such foolery, foolery, fiddle-de-dee!” 

: E. Kingsley Wallace 


4 + 
] TRAILS 


And spent all his life in that town; 
But ever his longing turned westward, while 
thronging 

Came visions of wealth and renown. 
He struggled along on a pittance, 

Believing he would have been blest 
By fortune if early, while still young and burly, 

He'd followed the trail to the West. 


i WILSON was born in Manhattan, 


Tom Marvin was native to Frisco, 
And lived there the whole of his life, 
But never ceased dreaming and planning and 
scheming 
To get to New York in the strife. 
He earned scarce enough for a living, 
But lost not his faith in the least 
That he’d have succeeded if, all else unheeded, 
He'd followed the trail to the East! 


Granther Green 





THE RECKONING 


“Pp SHAW!” sneered Maurice, “I'll liquidate 
The obligation, never fear! 
You say it may accumulate? 
I'll pay it off within a year!” 
But when he came to meet the debt, 
He found it hard to breast the hill; 
In fact, he hasn't settled yet 
He’s paying interest on it still. 









LIGHT VERSE 





At twenty Jim set out to see 
The world and have a little fun. 
“Look out,” they warned him, “ 
Another of the great undone!” 
Jim only laughed and went his way 
To gratify his errant will; 
He had a lot of fun, they say, 
But add, he’s paying for it still. 


or you'll be 


It’s nice to have some cash to spend, 
And also snatch a little pleasure; 
Grim work, without let-up or end, 
Is not exactly full-weight measure. 
So when the longed-for chance appears, 
It's easy to forget the bill, 
Nor stop to think in after years 
We may be paying for it still! 
William Wallace Whitelock 


THE CATCH 


| SAW a maid down by the sea, 
And she was fishing merrily. 
Her eye was blue, her cheek was fair, 
And like the glint of sun her hair; 
She cast her hook with jocund air, 
And laughed with glee 
At all the fish that were to be. 


And I laughed, too, 
For well I knew 
No fish were in that special cove 
Wherein she sought her treasure-trove: 
For maids had fished that spot before 
For years galore, 
And ne’er a fin had e’er emerged 
From where those waters swashed and surged. 


I laughed at the futility 

Of fishing thusly in that sea; 
And as my roar 
3roke on the shore 

She turned and cast at me a glance— 

"Twas now direct, and now askance, 
And then and there 
That maid so fair, 

Who fished with such a jocund air, 
Made such a catch 

As you would find it hard to match; 
For, don’t you see, 

The fish she caught was simple me/ 


MORAL 


Don’t laugh at maids down by the sea 
If they be fishing fishlessly, 

Lest it shall chance, by some odd crook, 
That you yourself shall get the hook, 

As I did there 
From her who fished with jocund air, 
The while the warm sun kissed her hair! 
Blakeney Gray 
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HE warden looked up as No. 2962 
shuffled into the room and paused, 
hesitant, before the desk. 

“Oh, Thompson,” he said, “is it you?” 

A puzzled expression crossed the face of 
the convict, and he stepped aside irresolute- 
ly, as if to give way to some one behind him. 
Observing no one there, he knitted his brow 
and turned back to the warden. 

“I’m speaking to you, man,” said the 
latter. 

“Me?” 

“Yes, you; don’t you know your own 
name?” 

Something in the face of the white-haired, 
stoop-shouldered prisoner arrested the ward- 
en’s attention. 

“Sit down,” he said kindly, pointing to a 
chair. “You've been here a long while, 
haven't you?” 

“ A long while, sir; yes, sir, a long while.” 

“Do you know how long?” 

“How long? I was a boy when I came, 
sir—just turned twenty-five,” said No. 2962, 
glancing at his withered, shrunken hands. 
“ Years, sir, years!” 

“Looking over the books,” continued the 
warden, “I see that you have been an in- 
mate of this institution for forty years.” 

With bowed head the convict slowly 
nodded an acquiescence. 

“And your name is 
Thompson—” 

The convict bent forward attentively. 

“ That’s right, isn’t it?” 

“I—yes, I suppose so, sir. It’s been a 
long while. No. 2962 is what—” 

The warden hurried on. 

“You have been an exemplary prisoner, 
Thompson. How would you like to have 
vour freedom?” 

Through the barred window streamed 
golden sunlight and the early morning chat- 
ter of birds. A big collie romped about 


entered here as 
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Liberty 


WILLIAM 


HOSTER 


joyously on the lawn fronting the jail. The 
convict gazed meditatively out. 

“I— It’s been a long while, sir, 
repeated. 

“Wouldn’t you like to go out into the 
world again,” pursued the warden, “and be 
as other men?” 

“As other men?” 

“In short, while your sentence was for 
life, Thompson, the Board of Pardons, in 
consideration of your good conduct since 
you have been here, has issued you a par- 
don. You will not have to remain here anv 
longer than is necessary for you to get off 
those prison togs and put on the clothes with 
which I will supply you.” 

No. 2962 continued to gaze through the 
window, a pensive, longing look in his eyes; 
but he remained silent. 

The warden bent over and touched his 
hand. 

“Do you understand what I am say- 
ing?” he asked. “Do you realize that your 
long penance is at an end—that the law de- 
clares you have paid the penalty of your 
crime, and can go free?” 

“Thank you, sir,” 
simply. 

“You are not very enthusiastic.” 

“No, not that. Not— when?” 

“To-day — now — as soon as you like. 
And, Thompson, I want to say that, in a 
way, I shall be sorry to see you go. You 
have been a dependable prisoner, and I shall 
miss you ; but—” 

“Thank you, sir,” murmured Thompson, 
as he started toward the door. On the 
threshold he halted and turned back toward 
the warden. “No. 4696?” he asked. 

“What about him?” 

“He is very bad to-day, sir. I don’t 
think he can last much longer. Must I go 
to-day, sir?” 

“Good Lord, man! 


” 


he 


said the convict 


You mean—” 
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“That I have had charge of him since 
he was taken sick. He seems to be fond 
of me—to depend on me—I might—” 

“You want to stay and look out for him 
to the end?” 

“Yes, if I may.” 

The warden pondered a bit. 

“Well, I see no objection to it, if that is 
your desire,” he said finally. “But I don’t 
understand you, Thompson. We have half 
a dozen men who could take your place in 
the hospital; and I imagined that you would 
be glad to go free. Have you no friends, 
relatives, home?” 

“ After forty years, sir?” 

“No one?” 

“When I had been here a year,” said 
Thompson, with bowed head and in low 
tones, as if talking to himself, “the wife 
died. A year later the child went. Mother 
and father, sisters and brothers followed. 
There is no one—” He paused abruptly 
and stiffened up with a sigh. “ You tell 


me I am free to go out into the world. 
What to, sir—what to?” 

The warden glanced significantly out of 
the window where the collie still romped. 

“Liberty is sweet,” he said. 

“T can feel only the bitter,” said the 


convict. 

“If the world could but see you, 
Thompson,” cried the warden, “ and hear 
you, hundreds following in your path might 
be stayed!” 

“Stayed, sir?” 

“Yes. The punishment you have en- 
dured, and are enduring, could the world 
see it, would turn many a man from the 
crooked path.” 

Thompson gazed steadily at the official 
for an instant; then, of a sudden, he raised 
his head until his eyes squarely met those 
of this czar of that community of branded, 
nameless outcasts. An unwonted ring came 
into his voice. 

“You say, sir, that after forty years of 
confinement I may go free. The boy who 
came here while you were a lad at school, 
sir, and has sat inside these walls while 
time whirled by outside—who has heard the 
steps of a jailer bringing him successively 
news of the death of wife, child, father, 
mother, sisters, brothers, stripping him of 
all the world held dear to him; his hair 
whitening, his step faltering, his hand pal- 
sying—after forty years, he may go free? 
To what, sir? To a world that sent him to 
a living tomb? To a liberty that mocks 


these bars and bolts? To a society that for 
forty years has kept the brand of murderer 
on an innocent man?” 

The warden started forward in surprise. 
Checking a cynical smile as he noted the 
earnestness of the convict, he let his hand 
fall upon the old man’s shoulder. 

“Thompson,” he said, “it is not for me 
to judge. If what you say is true, a fearful 
wrong has been done you, which can never 
be atoned. I know nothing of you but good 
since you came under my jurisdiction. If 
you have told the truth, God grant that your 
vindication will come before—” 

An attendant hurried into the room. 

“No. 4696 has taken a turn for the 
worst, sir,” he said, “and is crying for 
No. 2962. The doctor says he can’t last 
much longer.” 

“Come,” said the warden, beckoning to 
Thompson. 

Terrified shrieks were ringing through 
the jail corridor as they hurried toward the 
hospital ward. There an emaciated convict 
lay tossing on his cot, while two attendants 
held him down. The physician stood by 
helplessly. 

“T can do nothing more,” he said. 

“What is it?” asked the warden. 

“Chiefly mental now. He’s going fast.” 

“Take it away!” cried the convict, wri- 
thing and striving to blot out from his sight 
some hideous image of his imagination. “I 
see the face all the time. Forgive me, and 
take it away! Get me a priest—a priest! 
Take it away! It’s John West reaching for 
me, calling all the time. All the time I see 
the bloody face of John West!” 

With a leap Thompson was at the bed- 
side, leaning over. He laid one hand on 
the brow of his fellow prisoner, and with 
the other gripped the wrist of the warden 
and drew him close. 

“No, no, mercy!” shrieked the dying 
man. “Don’t strangle me! I always meant 
to tell—”’ 

“Tell now,” commanded Thompson. 
“What about him—John West?” 

“West, yes. Forgive me, Thompson— 
you were charged with it—forgive me, I am 
dying. I killed him-—I—we were all drunk 
—they found you at his side—I—water— 
forgive—” 

With a gasp he fell over, dead. 

Gently Thompson folded the hands of the 
dead man across his chest. Then, silent, he 
stood gazing at the lifeless form. The 
closing of a hand about his own recalled 
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him to his surroundings, and he turned to 
face the tear-dimmed eyes of the warden. 
“You heard?” he whispered. 
“TI heard,” replied the warden softly, as 
he pressed the shrunken hand of the convict 
in his. 


Last 


THOMAS 


The 
BY 


E was a big, awkward fellow, a great 
H football-player, and there had been 
deeds of his that were still worth 
talking about in the younger college circles. 
There was nothing, apparently, in the way 
of crude strength that he could not accom- 
plish. Nobody thought of him in any other 
way but as one without fear—fear, that is to 
say, of anything except a woman. 

His friends used to joke about it softly to 
themselves. They called him “ Buster.” 
The idea of Buster knowing what to do with 
a girl, or what to say—that was always 
supremely comical! : 

And she? Nobody ever had seen her un- 
der the slightest embarrassment. She had 
a certain touch, a rare combination of taste 
and tact. Some one had said that she was 
a born flirt, and nobody contradicted the 
statement. It seemed self-evident. 

It was almost inevitable that they should 
meet. He had been away, on a camping 
expedition in Canada. She had been over 
in Europe somewhere—it doesn’t matter 
where. 

Mrs. Ribbling, their common friend, was 
giving a house-party, and had invited them 
both. Mrs. Ribbling had done it uncon- 
sciously—she did not realize that she was 
only an instrument of Providence. 

“There’s Buster!” she had said to her- 
self, nibbling her pen. “Of course, Bus- 
ter! There’s Margy Wolson—she’s simply 
splendid! She always knows how to bring 
certain people together, and to keep others 
apart.” 

It must be confessed that Mrs. Ribbling 
was thinking of herself when she asked 
them both. Selfishness sometimes creates its 
own compensation. 

It was morning when Buster arrived. He 
had insisted upon walking from the station. 
He needed the exercise, he had explained to 
the chauffeur. 


Sh 
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Shoulder to shoulder, the two men walked 
slowly, with bowed heads, from the death- 
chamber. 

“T only ask that it should be put in the 
records in my favor, sir,” said No. 2962 in 
a far-away voice. 


Be First 


MASSON 


all 
L. 


As he came through the gates and up the 
wide path, the girls had a chance to get a 
good view of him. They knew he was com- 
ing, and gathered in the second story, where 
he would not be likely to see them, with their 
heads clustered together, like a bunch of 
interrogation-points, taking in Buster. 

“Tsn’t he grand?” said Daisy Small. 


“Just too lovely for anything!” whis- 
pered Millicent Van Berther. 
And the rest sighed in unison. Besides 


Margy Wolson, there were six of them. 

Down below, Mrs. Ribbling was greeting 
her guest. He almost crushed her hand as 
he took it. Suddenly, as she looked up at 
him, the great truth dawned upon her. 
Strange that she had not thought of it 
before! 

Of course, they were precisely fitted for 
each other—Margy, with her certain assur- 
ance, her capacity for flirting, and Buster, 
with his absolute incompetence in that direc- 
tion. How could it be otherwise? 

What happened during the next week it 
is not necessary to recount. Let us pass it 
over in silence. Suffice it to record that on 
a certain evening they were alone together. 
While the others were playing bridge, Buster 
had wandered out on the piazza. Suddenly 
he heard the swish of a gown; a form was 
speeding around the corner. 


Buster, strange to say, did not wait. He 
followed. 
The piazza was paved with tiles. His 


rubber-soled shoes gave forth no sound. 

At the extreme west end was a pavilion. 
He found her there. The moon was at the 
full, and they could see each other very well. 

Buster came in and put his great form 
gently down in the corner. 

Somehow, Margy’s assurance had left her. 
Instead of saying just the right thing, she 
was silent. 

Buster felt the silence, but said nothing; 




















and so there they sat, speechlessly looking 
at each other. 

Finally Margy spoke. There was in her 
voice an undoubted note of petulance, and 
of something else— could it really have 
been embarrassment ? 

“What did you come out here for?” she 
said. 

The question took Buster so much by 
surprise that he did not answer for an in- 
stant. Then he said slowly—Buster was 
always truthful: 

“Why, I thought you wanted me to!” 

“Thought I wanted you to?” she re- 
peated. “Why, what do you mean?” 

Buster had recovered himself now. He 
wore a resigned look. There was no diplo- 
macy, no tact in his nature; it would have 
been unnecessary; he was just big and 
brave and awkward and irresistible, and his 
experience had given him that feeling of 
resignation. 

“Why, I came out here to kiss you,” he 
said. “Isn't that all right?” 

Her face, in the moonlight, flushed with 
anger. This passed away as suddenly as it 
came, and she laughed. Instinctively she 
knew that she must tell him the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 

“You’ve made a mistake,” she said. “ Let 
me explain. I am quite different from what 
I appear to be. It has always been easy for 
me to talk to everybody—to say the right 
thing, to put people at their ease. I am 
not boasting of that—it has just come nat- 
urally to me. Somehow I get up sympathy 





No. 


WALTER 


28, 


BY L. 


Monday morning, realize how much 
of her happiness she was going to 
owe to those six silver-plated teaspoons. 
No. 28 had just returned from the jewel- 
ry department, where, with her slender sa- 
vings, she had bought the spoons for her 
widowed mother’s silver wedding anniver- 
sary, less than two weeks off. She was re- 
turning from her locker, where she had left 
them, when the young stranger with wistful 
brown eyes approached her counter in the 
art department. 
Molly Dolan, in the trim black dress, 


ITTLE did No. 28’s first customer, that 
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for the person I am talking to. Well, the 
result of all this is that I have a reputation 
that I don’t deserve; and of course the other 
girls are always ready to make the most of 
that. They say—just because I never seem 
embarrassed—that I am a flirt. But I’m 
not. It makes me feel awkward and miser- 
able to talk about it. You’ve made a mis- 
take, that’s all. I’m not that sort!” 

Buster got up. 

“I’m awful sorry,” he said. “ I’ve kissed 
all the rest of ’em, and I thought you want- 
ed me to. They always expect it wherever 
I go. I just do it as a matter of course. 
Didn’t mean to leave you last, but it just 
happened so.” 

He got up to go, and then stopped and 
turned around, filling up about all the moon- 
light there was in the pavilion. There was 
no dissimulation about Buster; he was as 
innocent as a baby. 

“Are you sure you wouldn't like to be 
kissed?” he said. “ You see, it’s like this 
—you’re the only girl I have ever really 
wanted to kiss. Maybe it’s because you 
don’t want me to.” 

She blushed. Their positions had been 
reversed. 

“T’ve — I’ve never been kissed by any 
fellow before,’ she stammered. 

Buster gathered her skilfully in his great 
arms. Well practised in the technique, this 
was the first time that his heart had been 
in his work. 

“Well, you’re going to be now!” he said 
grimly. 


Diplomat 


DISTELHORST 


was happy at the thought of her mother’s 
pleasure when she should unwrap the gift; 
and the light in her eyes, the glow in her 
cheeks, and the smile she had not been able 
entirely to banish from her lips, belied the 
crisp mianner in which she asked her cus- 
tomer’s pleasure. The other’s sad look won 
No. 28’s sympathy from the start. 


“Good morning,” the stranger began 
timidly, holding out a photograph. “I 


should like to have this framed.” 

No. 28, as she led the way to the mold- 
ing-rack, noted absently that it was a por- 
trait of a young man. Casually she turned 
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the picture over. The brown-eyed customer 
drew a little breath, and made an involun- 
tary motion as if to snatch the treasure from 
Molly’s hand; but she caught herself in 
time. 

On the back of the photograph, in a 
man’s hand, was written “ Jack Dawson.” 
Just above the signature there had once 
been something ‘else—as if the picture had 
been inscribed to somebody—but the words 
had been erased. 

No. 28 was passing the picture along the 
bits of molding, when the girl stopped her 
with— 

“There — that ought to do, don’t you 
think? I want something plain.” 

She stepped to the window with the pho- 
tograph and the bit of polished wood, to 
view the effect in the light, while the girl 
behind the counter reached for her order- 
book. 

“T'll call for it. When 
ished?” asked the customer. 

“Wednesday afternoon.” 

“Not before?” 

With those brown eyes on her, No. 28 
almost promised to get the frame made that 
same day. : 

“We're very busy now, you know,” she 
replied in her most businesslike manner, 
however. “It may not be ready even then, 
but we'll do our best.” 

“Thank you,” the girl said, with a lit- 
tle flush of embarrassment at her own te- 
merity. “That will do very well.” 

No. 28 sent the picture to the shop up- 
stairs. Soon she was so busy with other 
customers that she forgot about the girl 
with the wistful eyes, and about the photo- 
graph with the erased inscription. But it 
all came back to her very vividly after 
lunch-time, when a young man appeared 
at her counter. It was the young man of 
the picture! He asked to see samples of 
molding for picture-frames. 

At the rack he drew a picture from his 
pocket, but he did not entrust it to No. 
28’s hands; and he himself selected the 
molding while she stood by. 

“Tl call on Friday morning at ten 
o'clock sharp,” he said. “I’m going 
away "—he hesitated an instant—“and I 
want to take it with me.” 

“ John W. Dawson, civil engineer,” read 
the card that he left with the photograph. 

But the photograph—it was a portrait of 
the girl who had been in the store that 
very morning! A perplexed little wrinkle 





will it be fin- 
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showed itself in No. 28’s forehead. On the 
back of the picture was written “Helen 
Davis” in a girl’s handwriting. And there 
were traces of an erasure above the name, 
just as there had been on that other pho- 
tograph. 

What did it mean? No. 28 puzzled over 
the mystery, causing an impatient customer 
to wait. She concluded there must have 
been a quarrel. And thus the warm-heart- 
ed little clerk wove romances about the two 
pictures during all the afternoon. 

“ They’re not going to break their hearts 
if I can help it,” she vowed, as she was 
leaving for the day. 

But how to bring about a reconciliation 
between two utter strangers! No satisfac- 
tory solution suggested itself as she clung 
to a strap in the crowded street-car on her 
way, home, and none suggested itself to her 
after she arrived there. The riddle was too 
much even for the resourceful Mrs. Dolan, 
at first. 

“There ye go agin, darlin’, worryin’ yer 
little head about others’ troubles, when, 
goodness knows, ye have a plenty av yer 
own,” that matron said, wiping her hands 
on her apron and giving her daughter’s 
cheek a playful pinch. 

“T know, mother, but—” and the rest of 
the sentence was lost in a hug and a kiss. 

“Molly, dear,” the mother confided, 
looking over her iron-rimmed glasses, “ at 
yer age I was just as bad. I worried about 
Tim’s troubles, and thin I married him, 
Lord rest his soul! Troubles is” good for 
us—specially the troubles av others. Some- 
times I think if yer father hadn’t let me 
carry all his, he might be livin’ yit. But 
the Lord knows best, an’ it’s not for the 
likes av me to be findin’ fault with His 
doin’s.” 

And Mrs. Dolan wiped a tear from un- 
der her glasses with the corner of her apron. 

She resumed the subject while the two 
were busy over the supper dishes. 

“ Ye’ressure ye’re not wantin’ to take this 
young man’s troubles like I took yer fa- 
ther’s?” Mrs. Dolan hinted. 

“T don’t want to marry anybody, moth- 
er, and you know it,” replied Molly; “at 
least, not for a long time. You know well 
enough that Tom’s more than likely to go 
off on this new job without saying any- 
thing, and that he’s likely to find some girl 
there he likes better than me. It’s the girl 
I want to help. I knew she was in trouble 
the minute I saw her big brown eyes.” 

















The mother nodded, and continued to 
wash her dishes in silence. A half-hour 
later she nodded again, as she closed the 
door on Molly and Tom—a sunny-faced 
fellow with Malone for his last name— 
bound for a little dance given by the Loco- 
motive Firemen’s lodge. But while Molly 
forgot all about borrowing trouble over 
the photograph mystery, the mother crooned 
a little love-song over her sewing, and 
planned to bring together the two young 
hearts, as the two pictures had been brought 
together at the art department over whose 
destinies No. 28 presided. 

When Molly knelt at her mother’s bed- 
side late that night, and whispered a little 
secret into her ear, Mrs. Dolan first said: 

“Darlin’, I’m glad, for Tom will make 
ye a good man!” 

Then she told her daughter how she 
could make the brown-eyed girl happy, too. 

Late on Tuesday afternoon, the young 
woman’s picture, which was not to have 
been ready before the following day, was 
sent down from the shop. 

“John W. Dawson,” No. 28 said to her- 
self as she gazed at the face behind the 
glass, “if you knew what fate has in store 
for your photograph, you wouldn’t be in 
such a hurry to get away!” 

No. 28 was nervous all the next day, and 
looked up apprehensively at every custom- 
er who approached her counter. Afternoon 
came at last, and with it the girl who want- 
ed to take home the picture. No. 28 recog- 
nized her the instant she appeared in the 
aisle. She kept her eyes fastened on her 
order-book, however, and feigned surprise 
when the customer asked: 

“Is my picture ready?” 

No. 28 was apparently trying to recall 
the customer and the picture, when the lat- 
ter added: 

“It was a photograph to be framed—of 
a young man—” 

Before she could further identify herself 
and her picture, No. 28 seemed to recall 
both. 

“You were here Monday, weren’t you?” 
she queried. “Plain dark frame? You 
asked if you couldn’t get it before this 
afternoon ?” 

wh 


“Well”—here No. 28 swallowed hard 


once or twice—“ I’m sorry, but it won’t be 
finished till ten o’clock Friday. 
call then, or shall we send it?” 


“Tl call.” 


Will you 
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No. 28 heaved a sigh of relief; that the 
customer should call just fitted in with her 
plan. But there was disappointment in the 
girl’s look as she turned away, and Molly 
had a hard struggle with herself to keep 
from getting the picture on the spot, even 
though that would have spoiled everything. 

“Anyway,” she said to herself as she 
watched the girl going down the aisle, “I’m 
running the risk of losing my job just to 
try to make her happy.” 

If there was ever a worried girl in the 
world, it was No. 28 of the art department 
on Friday morning, as the hour of ten ap- 
proached. At that time John W. Dawson 
was coming to get the framed picture of 
Miss Helen Davis, and Miss Helen Davis 
was coming to get the framed picture of 
John W. Dawson. Of course, neither knew 
about the other. No. 28 was sure that they 
had quarreled, and that neither wanted the 
other to know. 

Ten struck, and no sooner had the last 
stroke sounded than the two came toward 
No. 28’s counter along different aisles. 
Molly’s heart was in her mouth. She in- 
tercepted the young man first. 

“Take a seat, please,” she said, pointing 
to a chair. “I'll get your picture in a 
moment.” 

Then she flew to the other side and met 
the girl just as she was about to come 
around the corner. 

“Take a seat,” she said to the girl. “I'll 
get your picture in a moment.” 

Then from her desk she took the two 
pictures. “For Miss Helen Davis” were 
the words on a card fastened in the frame 
of Dawson’s portrait. “For John W. Daw- 
son” were the words on the picture of the 
brown-eyed girl. No. 28 handed them face 
downward to the two young people—after 
interchanging them, however—so_ that 
when they were turned right side up Miss 
Davis found herself looking at her own 
likeness marked “For John W. Dawson,” 
and Dawson learned that his picture was 
inscribed “For Miss Helen Davis.” 

“There must be some mistake,” mur- 
mured a perplexed young man, approach- 
ing No. 28’s desk from one side. 

“There must be some mistake,” mur- 
mured an equally perplexed girl, approach- 
ing from the other side. 

No. 28 turned her back when they dis- 
covered one another. 

“Helen!” she heard. 


“ Jack!” 
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Then she went to another part of the art 
department. Fifteen minutes later Dawson 
called her: 

“T say, you made a bad mistake here.” 

“TT know it.” 

“ You—” cried the girl. 

“I mixed them on purpose,” interrupted 
No. 28. 

“It’s lucky for me you did,” grinned 
Dawson. 

No. 28 looked at the girl. 

“Tt isn’t a pleasant feeling when one 
thinks somebody’s going far away without 
saying ‘ good-by "—and something else, is 


The Other 
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it?” said the girl behind the counter, her 
eyes suspiciously moist. “I was afraid, 
too, but—” and No. 28 interrupted herself, 
smiling and holding up her left hand to 
show the little diamond that sparkled on 
her third finger. 

The girl at Dawson’s side flushed and 
looked down. 

To the art department, a month later, 
there came a small registered parcel. It 
contained a heavy gold locket with “No. 
28” engraved on the front and two pic- 
tures in it—photographs of Mr. and Mrs. 
John W. Dawson. 


Man’s Wife 


BY JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD 


whom you'd expect to find the devil 
He was big, blond, and 
broad-shouldered. When we first saw him 
we thought he was an Englishman. That 
was at the post at Lac la Biche, six hundred 
miles north of civilization. Scotty and Ihad 
been mapping out timber-lines for the gov- 
ernment, and for more than six months we 
hadn’t seen a real white man who looked 
like home. 

We came in late at night, and the factor 
gave us a room in his house. When we 
looked out of our window in the morning, 
we saw a little shack about a hundred feet 
away, and in front of that shack was Thorn- 
ton, only half dressed, stretching himself in 
the sun, and laughing. There wasn’t any- 
thing to laugh at, but we could see his teeth 
shining white, and he grinned every minute 
while he went through a sort of setting-up 
exercise. 

When you begin to analyze a man, there 
is always some one human trait that rises 
above all others, and that laugh was Thorn- 
ton’s. Even the wolfish sledge-dogs at 
the post would wag their tails when they 
heard it. 

We soon established friendly relations, but 
I could not get very far beyond the laugh. 
Indeed, Thornton was a mystery. DeBar, 
the factor, said that he had dropped into the 
post six months before, with a pack on his 
back and a rifle over his shoulder. He had 
no business, apparently. He was not a 


. ‘HORNTON wasn’t the sort of man in 


lurking. 


prospector, and it was only now and then 


that he used his fine Marlin, and then only 
to shoot at marks. 

One thing puzzled DeBar more than all 
else. Thornton worked like three men about 
the post, cutting the winter fire-wood, help- 
ing to catch and clean the tons of whitefish 
which were stored away for the dogs in the 
company’s ice-houses, and doing other things 
without end. For this he refused all pay- 
ment except his rations. 

Scotty continued eastward to Churchill, 
and for seven weeks I bunked with Thorn- 
ton in the shack. At the end of those seven 
weeks I knew little more about Thornton 
than at the beginning. I never had a closer 
or more congenial chum, and yet in his con- 
versation he never got beyond the big woods, 
the mountains, and the tangled swamps. He 
was educated and a gentleman, and I knew 
that in spite of his brown face and arms, 
his hard muscles and splendid health, he 
was three-quarters tenderfoot. But he loved 
the wilderness. 

“T never knew what life could hold for 
a man until I came up here, Forsythe,” he 
said to me one day, his gray eyes dancing 
in the light of a glorious sunset. “I’m ten 
years younger than I was two years ago.” 

“You've been two years in the north?” 

“ A year and ten months,” he replied. 

Something brought to my lips the words 
that I had forced back a score of times. 

“What brought you up here, Thornton ?’ 

“Two things,” he said quietly; “a wom- 
an—and a scoundrel.” 

He said no more, and I did not press the 


’ 





























matter. There was a strange tremble in his 
voice, something that I took to be a note of 
sadness; but when he turned from the sun- 
set to me his eyes were filled with a yet 
stranger joy, and his big, boyish laugh rang 
out with such wholesome infectiousness that 
I laughed with him, in spite of myself. 

That night, in our shack, he produced a 
tightly bound bundle of letters about six 
inches thick, scattered them out before him 
on the table, and began reading them at 
random, while I sat bolstered back in my 
bunk, smoking and watching him. He was 
a curious study. Every little while I’d hear 
him chuckling and rumbling, his teeth 
agleam, and between these times he’d grow 
serious. Once I saw tears rolling down his 
cheeks. 

He puzzled me; and the more he puzzled 
me, the better I liked him. Every night for 
a week he spent an hour or two reading those 
letters over and over again. I had a dozen 
opportunities to see that they were a woman’s 
letters ; but he never offered a word of ex- 
planation. e 

With the approach of September, I made 
preparations to leave for the south, by way 
of Moose Factory and the Albany. 

“Why not go the shorter way—by the 
Reindeer Lake water route to Prince Al- 
bert?” asked Thornton. “If you‘il do that, 
I'll go with you.” 

His proposition delighted me, and we be- 
gan planning for our trip. From that hour 
there came a curious change in Thornton. 
It was as if he had come into contact with 
some mysterious dynamo that had charged 
him with a strange nervous energy. We were 
two days in getting our stuff ready, and the 
night between he did not go to bed at all, 
but sat up reading the letters, smoking, and 
then reading over again what he had read 
half a hundred times before. 

I was pretty well hardened, but during 
the first week of our canoe trip he nearly 
had me bushed a dozen times. He insist- 
ed on getting away before dawn, laughing, 
singing, and talking, and urged on the pace 
until sunset. I don’t believe that he slept 
two hours a night. Often, when I woke up, 
I'd see him walking back and forth in the 
moonlight, humming softly to himself. 
There was almost a touch of madness in it 
all; but I knew that Thornton was sane. 

One night —our fourteenth down — I 
awoke a little after midnight, and as usual 
looked about for Thornton. It was a glo- 
rious night. There was a full moon over 
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us, and with the lake at our feet, and the 
spruce and balsam forest on each side of us, 
the whole scene struck me as one of the most 
beautiful I had ever looked upon. 

When I came out of our tent, Thornton 
was not in sight. Away across the lake I 
heard a moose calling. Back of me an owl 
hooted softly, and from miles away I could 
hear faintly the howling of a wolf. The 
night sounds were broken by my own startled 
cry as I felt a hand fall, without warning, 
upon my shoulder. It was Thornton. I had 
never seen his face as it looked just then. 

“Tsn’t it beautiful—glorious!” he cried 
softly. 

“Tt’s wonderful!” I said. “You won't 
see this down there, Thornton!” 

“Nor hear those sounds,” he replied, his 
hand tightening on my arm. “Forsythe, 
we’re pretty close to God up here, aren’t we? 
She'll like it—I’ll bring her back!” 

“She!” 

He looked at me, his teeth shining in that 
wonderful, silent laugh. 

“I’m going to tell you about it, For- 
sythe,” he said. “I can’t keep it in any 
longer. Let's go down by the lake.” 

We walked down and seated ourselves on 
the edge of a big rock. 

“T told vou that I came up here because 
of a woman—and a man,” continued Thorn- 
ton. “Well, I did. The man and woman 
were husband and wife, and I—” 

He interrupted himself with one of his 
chuckling laughs. There was something in 
it that made me shudder. 

“No use to tell you that I loved her,” he 
went on. “I worshiped her. She was my 
life. And I believe she loved me as much. 
I might have added that there was a third 
thing that drove me up here—what remained 
of the rag end of a man’s honor.” 

“T begin to understand,” I said, as he 


paused. “You came up here to get away 
from the woman. But this woman—her 
husband- 


For the first time since I had known him 
I saw a flash of anger leap into Thornton’s 
face. He struck his hand against the rock. 

“Her husband was a scoundrel, a brute 
who came home from his club drunk, a 
cheap money-spender, a man who wasn’t fit 
to wipe the mud from her little feet, much 
less call her wife! He ought to have been 
shot. I can see it, now; and—weil, I might 
as well tell you. I’m going back to her!” 

“You are?” I cried. “Has she got a 
divorce? Is her husband still living?” 
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“No, she hasn’t got a divorce, and her 
husband is still living; but for all that, 
we've arranged it. Those were her letters 
I’ve been reading, and she'll be at Prince 
Albert waiting for me on the 15th—three 
days from now. We shall be a little late, 
and that’s why I’m hustling so. I've kept 
away from her for two years, but I can’t do 
it any longer—and she says that if I do 
she'll kill herself. So there you have it. 
She’s the sweetest, most beautiful girl in the 
whole world—eyes the color of these blue 
flowers you have up here, brown hair, and 
—but you’ve got to see her when we reach 
Prince Albert. You won't blame me for 
doing all this, then!” 

I had nothing to say. At my silence he 
turned toward me suddenly, with that happy 
smile of his, and said again: 

“T tell you that you won't blame me when 
you see her, Forsythe. You'll envy me, and 
you'll call me a confounded fool for stay- 
ing away so long. It has been terribly hard 
for both of us. IT] wager that she’s no 
sleepier than I am to-night, just from know- 
ing that I’m hurrying to her.” 

“You’re pretty confident,” I could not 
help sneering. “I don’t believe I’d wager 
much onSuch a woman. To be frank with 
you, Thornton, I don’t care to meet her, so 
I'll decline your invitation. I've a little wife 
of my own, as true as steel, and I'd rather 
keep out of an affair like this. You under- 
stand?” 

“Perfectly,” said Thornton, and there 
was not the slightest ill-humor in his voice. 
“ You—you think I am a cur?” 

“Tf you have stolen another man’s wife— 
yes.” 

“ And the woman?” 

“If she is betraying her husband, she is 
no better than you.” 

Thornton rose and stretched his long arms 
above his head. 

“Tsn’t the moon glorious?” he cried ex- 
ultantly. “She has never seen a moon like 
that, Forsythe. She has never seen a world 
like this. Do you know what we're going 
to do? We'll come up here and build a 
cabin, and—and shell know what a real 
man is at last! She deserves it, Forsythe. 


And we'll have you up to visit us—you and 
your wife—two months out of each year. 
But then ”—he turned and laughed squargly 
into my face—‘“ you probably won't want 
your wife to know her.” 

“Probably not,’ I said, not without em- 
barrassment. 
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“T don’t blame you a bit, Forsythe,” he 
exclaimed, and before I could draw back 
he had caught my hand and was shaking it 
hard in his own. “Let’s be friends a little 
longer, old man,” he went on. “I know 
you'll change your mind about the little girl 
and me when we reach Prince Albert.” 

I didn’t go to sleep again that night; and 
the half-dozen days that followed were un- 
pleasant enough—for me, at least. In spite 
of my own coolness toward him, there was 
absolutely no change in Thornton. Not 
once did he make any further allusion to 
what he had told me. 

As we drew near to our journey’s end, his 
enthusiasm and good spirits increased. He 
had the bow end of the canoe, and I had 
abundant opportunity of watching him. It 
was impossible not to like him, even after I 
knew his story. 

We reached Prince Albert on a Sunday, 
after three days’ travel in a buckboard. 
When we drove up in front of the hotel, 
there was just one person on the long ve- 
randa looking out over*the Saskatchewan. 
It was a woman, reading a book. 

As he saw her, I heard a great breath 
heave up inside Thornton’s chest. The 
woman looked up, stared for a moment, and 
then dropped Ler book with a welcoming 
cry such as I had never heard before in mty 
life. She sprang down the steps, and Thorn- 
ton leaped from the wagon. They met 
there a dozen paces from me, Thornton 
catching her in his arms, and the woman 
clasping her arms about his neck. 

I heard her sobbing, and I saw Thornton 
kissing her again and again, and then the 
woman pulled his big blond head down 
close to her face. It was sickening, knowing 
what I did, and I began helping the driver 
to throw off our dunnage. 

In about two minutes I heard Thornton 
calling to me. 

“Ho, Forsythe! Forsythe!’ 

I didn’t turn my head. Then Thornton 
came to me, and as he straightened me 
around by the shoulders I caught a glimpse 
of the woman. He was right—she was very 
beautiful. Thornton laughed into my eyes 
for a full half minute. 

“Forsythe,” he said gently, “I told you 
that her husband was a scoundrel and a 
rake. Well, he was—and I was that scoun- 
drel! I came up here for a chance of re- 
deeming myself, and your big, glorious north 
has made a man of me. Forsythe, will you 
come and meet my wife?” 
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SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 


HALLIS WRANDALL, a member of one of the leading families of New York, is found mur- 

( dered in a suburban road-house. His companion, a woman, presumably the murderess, has 
disappeared. The dead man is identified by his wife, who comes from New York by a late 

train. Although it is a stormy winter night, Mrs. Wrandall refuses to stay at the scene of the 
tragedy. As the last train has gone, she starts back toward the city alone, in a motor-car which her 


husband left at the inn. 


On the way, she encounters a young woman, lost and wandering on the lonely, snow-covered 
road, whom she recognizes as answering to the description of her husband’s companion. Taken 
into Mrs. Wrandall’s car, the stranger admits her identity, confesses her crime, and asks to be taken 
back to the inn, that she may give herself up to the law. Moved by emotions which she herself 
scarcely understands, Sara Wrandall refuses this request. Instead, she takes the fugitive to the city, 
shelters her in her own apartment, and keeps her as a companion. ‘The girl gives her name as 


Hetty Castleton, daughter of a British army officer. 


She had come to America expecting to find a 


position as governess, but had been disappointed, and Challis Wrandall, who had met her on the 
steamer, had pretended to be anxious to help her. Of the tragedy that ensued, however, Mrs. 


Wrandall will not let her speak. 


Hetty’s connection with the death of Sara’s husband remains unknown, except to herself and 
Mrs. Wrandall. She meets Challis’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. Redmond Wrandall, his brother Leslie, 
and his sister Vivian, but none of them suspects her. After the funeral, Sara takes her abroad, and 
soon the whole mysterious affair drops out of the public memory. 

About a year later, Sara and Miss Castleton returned from Europe, and go to Southlook, Mrs 
Wrandall’s country house overlooking Long Island Sound, not far from New York. Here they are 
visited by Leslie Wrandall and his friend, Brandon Booth, an artist, both of whom are very much 
impressed with Hetty’s beauty. Booth sketches a crayon portrait of the English girl, which Leslie 


jealously confiscates. 


XVI 


OOTH and Leslie returned to the city 
on Tuesday. The artist left behind 
him a “memory sketch” of Sara 

Wrandall, done in the solitude of his room, 
long after the rest of the house was wrapped 
in slumber, on the first night of his stay at 
Southlook. It was as sketchily drawn as 
the one he had made of Hetty, and quite 
as wonderful in the matter of faithfulness, 
but utterly without the subtle something that 
made the other notable. The craftiness of 
the artist was there, but the touch of in- 
spiration was lacking. 

Sara was delighted. She was flattered, 
and made no pretense of disguising the 
fact. 

The discussion which followed the ex- 


hibition of the sketch at luncheon was very 
animated. It served to excite Leslie to such 
a degree that he brought forth from his 
pocket the treasured sketch of Hetty, for 
the purpose of comparison. 

The girl, who had been genuinely en- 
thusiastic over the picture of Sara, and who 
had not been by way of knowing that the 
first sketch existed, was covered with con- 
fusion. Embarrassment and a shy sense of 
gratification were succeeded almost at once 
by a feeling of keen annoyance. The fact 
that the sketch was in Leslie’s possession— 
and evidently a thing to be cherished—took 
away all the pleasure that she might have 
experienced during the first few moments 
of interest. 

Booth caught the angry flash in her eyes, 
followed by a sudden flush and then by an 
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unaccountable pallor. He felt guilty, and 
at the same time deeply annoyed with Les- 
lie. Later on he tried to explain, but the 
attempt was a lamentable failure. She 
laughed, not unkindly, in his face. 

Leslie had refused to allow the sketch to 
leave his hand. If she could have gained 
possession of it, even for an instant, the 
thing would have been torn to bits; but it 
went back into his commodious pocket- 
book, and she was too proud to demand it 
of him. 

As time wore on she became oddly sensi- 
tive to Booth’s persistent, though inoffen- 
sive, scrutiny. More than once she caught 
him looking at her with a fixedness that be- 
trayed perplexity so plainly that she could 
not fail to recognize an underlying motive. 
He was vainly striving to refresh his mem- 
ory—that was clear to her. There is no 
mistaking that look in a person’s eyes. It 
cannot be disguised. 

Brandon was as deeply perplexed as ever 
when the time came for him to depart with 
Leslie. He asked her pointblank, on the 
last evening of his stay, if they had ever 
met before, and she frankly confessed to a 
short memory for faces. It was not un- 
likely, she said, that he had seen her in 
London or in Paris, but she had not the 
faintest recollection of having seen him be- 
fore their meeting in the road. 

Urged by Sara, she had reluctantly con- 
sented to sit to him for a portrait during 
the month of June. He put the request in 
such terms that she could not but feel that 
she would be doing him a great and endur- 
ing favor. She imposed but one condition 
‘—the picture was never to be exhibited. He 
met that, with bland magnanimity, by prof- 


fering the canvas to Mrs. Wrandall, as the 


subject’s “next best friend,” to “have and 
to hold so long as she might live, free gratis, 
with the artist’s compliments,” and so on 
and so forth, in airy good humor. 

Leslie’s aid had been solicited by both 
Sara and Brandon, in the final effort to 
overcome the girl’s objections. Wrandall 
was rather bored about it, but added his 
voice to the general clamor. With half an 
eye one could see that he did not relish the 
idea of Hetty posing for days to the hand- 
some, agreeable painter. It meant that 
Booth, who could afford to gratify his own 
whims, would be obliged to spend a month 
or more in the neighborhood so that he 
could devote himself almost entirely to the 
consummation of this particular underta- 
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king. Moreover, it meant that Vivian’s por- 
trait was to be temporarily disregarded. 

Sara Wrandall was quick to recognize 
the first symptoms of jealousy on the part 
of her brother-in-law. She had known him 
for years. In that time she had been wit- 
ness to a dozen of his encounters in the lists 
of love, or what he chose to designate as 
love, and had seen him emerge from each 
with an unscarred heart and a smiling vis- 
age. Never before had he shown the slight- 
est sign of jealousy, even when the affair 
was at its rosiest. The excellent ego which 
mastered him would not permit him to for- 
get himself so far as to consider any one 
else worthy of a feeling of jealousy. 

But now he was flying an alien flag. He 
was turning against himself and his smug 
convictions. He was at least annoyed, if not 
jealous. Doubtless he was surprised at 
himself; perhaps he wondered what had 
come over him. 

Sara noted these signs of self-abasement— 
it could be nothing else where a Wrandall 
was concerned—and smiled inwardly. The 
new idol of the Wrandalls was in love— 
selfishly, insufferably in love, as_ things 
went with all the Wrandalls. They hated 
selfishly, and so they loved. Her husband 
had been their king; but their king was 
dead, long live the king! Leslie had put on 
the family crown, a little jauntily, perhaps 
—cocked over the eye a bit, so to speak— 
but it was there just the same, annoyingly 
plain to view. 

Sara had tried to like him. He had been 
her friend, the only one she could claim 
among them all. And yet, beneath his ge- 
nial allegiance, she could detect the air of 
condescension, the bland attitude of a su- 
perior who defends another’s cause for the 
reason that it gratifies Nero. She experi- 
enced a thrill of malicious joy in contem- 
plating the fall of Nero. He would bring 
down his house about his head, and there 
would be no Rome to pay the fiddler! 

In the train, that Tuesday morning, 
Booth elected to chaff his friend on the 
progress of his campaign. They were seated 
opposite to each other in the almost empty 
parlor-car. 

“Buck up, old chap!” he counseled 
scoffingly. “Don’t look so disconsolate. 
You’re coming out again at the end of the 
week.” 

For a matter of ten miles, or more, after 
leaving the little station behind, Leslie had 
been singularly reticent. His attention 
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seemed to be engaged strictly in the study 


of objects beyond the car window. 

“What's that?” he demanded curtly. 

“T say you’re lucky enough to be asked 
again for the end of the—” 

“T’ve got a standing invitation, if that’s 
what you mean. Sara gives me a meal- 
ticket, as it were. Nothing extraordinary 
in my going out whenever I like, is there?” 

His manner was a trifle offish. Booth 
laughed. 

“In spite of your disagreeable remark, I 
wish you good luck, old man!” 

“What are you driving at, Brandy?” 

“I only meant to cheer you up a bit, 
that’s all.” 

“ Thanks!” 

There was another interval of silence. 
Leslie furtively studied the face of his 
friend who had resumed his dreamy con- 
templation of the roof of the car, his hands 
clasped behind his head, his legs out- 
stretched. 

“TI say, Brandy,” he ventured at last, a 
trace of embarrassment in his manner, “if 
you’ve nothing better to do come down and 
dine with us to-night—en famille. Viv 
said over the phone this morning that we 
are dining alone in state. Come along, old 
chap, and wake us up. What say?” 

A clever mind-reader could have laid 
bare the motive in this cordial, even eager 
invitation. He was seeking to play Vivian 
against Hetty in the game, which seemed 
to have taken on a new turn. 

Booth was not a mind-reader, although 
in jest he had posed as one. 

“I’m quite sure I’ve nothing better to 
do,” he said. “I’d suggest, however, that 
you let the invitation come from some one 
in authority—your mother, for instance.” 

“Nonsense!” cried the other blithely. 
“You know you've got a meal-ticket at our 
house, good for a million punches. Still, 
I'll have Vivian call you up this afternoon.” 

“If she wants me, I'll come,” said Booth 
in the most matter-of-fact way. 

Leslie settled down with a secret sigh of 
relief. He regained his usual loquacious- 
ness. The points of his little mustache re- 
sumed their uprightness. 

“How do you like Sara?” he asked. 

It was a casual question, with no real 
meaning behind it as it was uttered. No 
sooner had it left his lips, however, than 
a new and rather staggering idea entered 
his mind—a small thing at first, but one 
that grew with amazing swiftness. 
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“She is splendid!” said Booth warmly. 

“I thought you’d like her,” said Leslie, 
the idea growing apace. It did not occur 
to him that he might be nurturing disloy- 
alty to the interests of his own sister. 
Things of that sort never bothered Leslie. 
When all was said and done, Vivian had 
but a slender chance at best, so why cham- 
pion a faint hope? “Why don’t you do a 
portrait of her? It would be a wonderful 
thing, old chap.” 

“She hasn’t asked me to, which is the 
best reason in the world.” 

“Oh, I can fix that!”  Leslie’s lively 
imagination was full of it now. 

“Thanks. Don’t bother.” 

“And there’s this to be said for a por- 
trait of Sara,” went on Leslie, rather too 
eagerly; “she wouldn’t object to having it 
exhibited in the galleries. It would do you 
a world of good, Brandy!” 

The other’s eyes narrowed. 

“TIT suppose I am to infer that Mrs. 
Wrandall courts publicity.” 

“Not at all,” cried the other impatiently. 
“What I mean is this—she’s taken a fancy 
to you, and if her portrait could be the 
means of helping you—” 

“Oh, cut that out, Les—cut it out!’ 
growled Booth coldly. 

“Well, in any event, if you want to paint 
her, I can fix it for you,” announced his 
companion. 

“If you don’t mind, old chap, I'll tackle 
Miss Castleton first,” said Booth, dismiss- 
ing the matter with a yawn. 

‘I hate the word tackle!” said Leslie. 

XVII 

ON a bright, sunny afternoon, two weeks 
later, Mrs. Redmond Wrandall received 
her most intimate friend in her boudoir. 
They were both in ample black. Mrs. 
Rowe-Martin, it seems, had suffered a re- 
cent bereavement—with an aspect of per- 
manency—in the loss of a four-thousand- 
dollar Airedale which had stopped traffic 
in Fifth Avenue for twenty minutes while 
a sympathetic crowd viewed its gory re- 
mains, and an unhappy but garrulous taxi- 
cab driver tried to account for his unpar- 
donable crime. 

The Airedale received a most impressive 
funeral, and was buried in pomp, with all 
its medals, ribbons, tags, collars, and plati- 
num leashes. Its mistress went into mourn- 
ing, denying herself so many diversions 
that not a few of her friends became alarmed 
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and advised her husband to put her in a 
sanitarium. He was willing, poor chap, 
but not she. She couldn't see the sense of 
confining her grief to the four walls of a 
sanitarium while the four winds of heaven 
were at her disposal. 

Mrs. Rowe-Martin professedly was mid- 
dle-aged—that is to say, just rounding 
fifty. As a woman is always fifty until 
she’s sixty, just as it is nine o’clock until 
the stroke of ten, there may be some ques- 
tion as to which end of the middle-aged 
period she was rounding; but as that isn’t 
material to the development of this story, 
we will give her the benefit of the doubt, 
and merely say that, very sensibly, she 
dressed in black. 

She was Mrs. Wrandall’s closest friend 
and confidante. It was Mrs. Rowe-Martin 
who rushed over and gave the smelling-salts 
to Mrs. Wrandall when that excellent lady 
collapsed on hearing that her son Challis 
was going to marry the daughter of old Se- 
bastian Gooch. It was she who acted as 
spokeswoman for the distressed mother, and 
told the world—that is to say, their world 
—that Sara was a scheming, designing 
creature, whose sole aim in life was to get 
into the smart set by the easiest way. It 
was she who comforted Mrs. Wrandall, 
after the lamentable deed was done, by pro- 
claiming from the house-tops that old man 
Gooch’s daughter should never enter so- 
ciety if she could prevent it. 

She went so far as to invite Challis to 
all of her affairs without asking his wife 
to accompany him, quite as if she didn’t 
know that he had a wife. For something 
more than a year after the wedding, in 
speaking of her to Challis, she invariably 
alluded to Sara as “Miss Gooch.” She 
might have continued doing so indefinitely 
had not the elder Mrs. Wrandall upset 
everything by giving a reception in honor 
of her daughter-in-law—a bolt from a clear 
sky, you may be sure, that left Mrs. Rowe- 
Martin stunned and bleeding on the battle- 
field of a mistaken cause. 

She never quite got over that bit of 
treachery on the part of her very best 
friend; yet it was she who came to Mrs. 
Wrandall in her greatest trial, and per- 
formed the gentlest deeds that one woman 
can do for another when all the world has 
become black and hateful. When you put 
her to the real test, a woman will always 
rise above herself, no matter how lofty she 
may have considered herself beforehand. 
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They were drinking tea, with the lemon 
left out. 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Rowe-Martin, “I 
quite agree with you. Leslie should be 
thinking of it.” 

“It means so much to me, Harriet, his 
getting the right sort of girl. I feel confi- 
dent that he is interested—very deeply in- 
terested—in Miss Castleton; and Leslie is 
such a steady, unimpressionable boy.” 

“And so good looking!” 

“It wouldn’t be like him to make a mis- 
take where his own happiness and welfare 
are concerned,” said his mother, speaking 
more truth than she knew, but not more 
than Mrs. Rowe-Martin knew; for that 
lady knew Leslie Wrandall like a book. 

“And he is really devoted to her?” 

“T fear so,” said her hostess, with a faint 
sigh. 

“My dear, it would be perfectly lovely! 
Why do you say that?” 

“T suppose it’s the way all mothers feel. 
Of course, I want to be sure that he is to 
be very, very happy.” 

“That is perfectly natural. And he will 
be happy!” 

If either of them recalled the strenuous 
efforts Mrs. Wrandall had made a couple 
of years before to get her only daughter 
married off to a degenerate young English 
nobleman, the thought was submerged in 
the present sea of sentimentality. It 
speaks well for Vivian’s character that she 
flatly refused to be given in marriage, al- 
though it appeared to be the fashion at the 
time. It was the year of the coronation. 

“Miss Castleton is a most uncommon 
girl,” Mrs. Wrandall remarked. 

“T can’t quite understand her taking up 
with Sara Gooch in this fashion,” said her 
friend. “You know what I mean. Sara 
is the last woman in the world you'd think 
a gently bred person would—” Here she 
pulled herself up with a jerk. “I mean, 
of course, a gently bred girl. Naturally, 
she would appeal to men—and gently bred 
men at that; but this present intimacy— 
well, isn’t it rather extraordinary?” 

Mrs. Wrandall drained her cup without 
once taking her eves from the face of her 
friend. 

“You must remember, my dear Harriet, 
that Miss Castleton looks upon Sara as a 
Wrandall, not a Gooch. She was the wife 
of a Wrandall. That covers everything so 
far as the girl is concerned. I dare say 
she finds Sara amusing and interesting, and 
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we all know she is kindness itself. It 
doesn’t surprise me that Miss Castleton 
admires her, or that she loves her. Sara 
has improved in the last seven or eight 
years.” 

' She said this somewhat loftily. Mrs. 
Rowe-Martin was most amiable. 

“She has, indeed — thanks to propin- 
quity, no doubt!” 

“And to her own splendid intelligence,” 
added Mrs. Wrandall. 

“Isn't it wonderful how superior they 
are when it comes to intelligence?” cried 
her friend almost plaintively. “I’ve no- 
ticed it in shop-girls and manicures, over 
and over again.” 

“Perhaps you got the effect by contrast,” 
said Mrs. Wrandall, pouring a little more 
tea into her friend’s cup. 

Mrs. Rowe-Martin was silent. 

“Sara deserves a great deal of credit,” 
Mrs. Wrandall went on. “She has made 
a position for herself, a very decided posi- 
tion. We are all quite proud of her.” 

Mrs. Rowe-Martin was on intimate terms 
with the Wrandall family skeleton. She 
could afford to be plain-spoken. 

“It is hard to reconcile your present at- 
titude, my dear, to the position you held a 
few years ago. Heaven knows you weren’t 
proud of her then! She was dirt beneath 
your feet.” 

“My dear Harriet,” said Mrs. Wrandall, 
without so much as the flutter of an eyelid, 
“T am not saying that I would select her 
as a daughter-in-law, even to-day. Don’t 
misunderstand me.” 

‘I am not underestimating Sara’s splen- 
did intelligence,” said Mrs. Rowe-Martin, 
rather sharply; and her hostess was so long 
in working it out that the insinuation was 
allowed to pass unresented. “I dare say 
she will marry again,” went on the speaker 
blandly. 

Sara’s mother-in-law was startled. 

“It’s rather early to suggest such a thing, 
isn’t it?” she asked reproachfully. 

“Forgive me!” cried Mrs. Rowe-Mar- 
tin, but she did not attempt to unsay the 
words. 

She meant them to sink in when she ut- 
tered them. It was commonly predicted in 
society that Challis Wrandall’s wife 
would further elevate herself by wedding 
the most dependable nobleman who came 
along, without any appreciable considera- 
tion for the feelings of her late husband’s 
family. 
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“Tt is quite natural—and right—that she 
should marry,” said Mrs. Wrandall, after 
a moment’s deliberation. “She is young 
and beautiful, and we sincerely hope she 
will find some one who would — but, my 
dear, aren’t we drifting? We were speak- 
ing of Leslie.” 

“And Miss Castleton. You are quite 
satisfied, then? You don’t feel that he 
would be making a mistake?” 

Mrs. Wrandall touched her handkerchief 
to the corners of her eyes. 

“We could not possibly raise any ob- 
jection to Miss Castleton, if that is what 
you mean, Harriet,” she said. 

“TI am so glad you feel that way about 
it, my dear,” said her friend, touching her 
handkerchief to her lips. “It would grieve 
me more than I can tell you if I thought 
you would have to go through with another 
experience like that of—forgive me! I 
won't distress you by recalling those awful 
days. Poor, susceptible Challis!” 

“No,” said Mrs. Wrandall firmly. “ Les- 
lie is safe. We feel quite sure of him.” 

The visitor was reflective. 

“T suppose there is no doubt that Miss 
Castleton will accept him,” she mused 
aloud. 

“We are assuming, of course, that Les- 
lie means to ask her,” said Leslie’s mother, 
with infinite patience. 

“T only mentioned it because it is bare- 
ly possible that she may have some other 
fish to fry.” 

“Fish?” 

“A figure of speech, my dear!” 

And it set Mrs. Wrandall to thinking. 

XVIII 

BRANDON Bootu took a small cottage on 
the upper road, half-way between the village 
and the home of Sara Wrandall, and not 
far from the abhorred “back gate” that 
swung in the teeth of her connections by 
marriage. He set up his establishment in 
half a day, and, being settled, betook him- 
self off to dine with Sara and Hetty. 

All Brandon’s household cares, like the 
world, rested snugly on the shoulders of 
an Atlas named Pat, than whom there was 
no more faithful servitor in all the earth. 
Booth’s house was always in order. Try as 
he would, he couldn’t get it out of order. 
Pat’s wife saw to that. She was the cook, 
housekeeper, steward, seamstress, nurse, and 
everything else except the laundress, and 
she would have been that if Booth hadn’t 
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put his foot down on it. He was rather 
finicky about his shirt bosoms, it seems— 
and his cuffs, as well. 

Pat and Mary had been in the Booth 
family since the flood, so to speak. As 
far back as Brandon could remember, the 
quaint Irishman had been the same 
wrinkled, nut-brown, merry-eyed comedian 
that he was to-day, and Mary the same 
serene, blarneying wife. They were not a 
day older than they were in the beginning. 
He used to wonder if Methuselah knew 
them. His mother had bestowed these price- 
less domestic treasures upon him when he 
set up bachelor quarters for himself in New 
York. They journeyed up from Philadel- 
phia and complacently took charge of his 
destinies. No matter which way they led, or 
how diversified they may have been in con- 
ception, Brandon’s destinies always came 
safely around the circle to the starting- 
point with Pat and Mary atop of them, as 
chipper as you please. 

They stoutly maintained that one never 
gets too old to learn—a conclusion which 
Brandon sometimes resented. He had been 
obliged to discharge three chauffeurs be- 
cause Pat did not get on well with them. 
He had found it impossible to keep a dog 
for the simple reason that Mary insisted 
on keeping a cat—a most unamiable, bel- 
ligerent cat, which would have made home 
an inferno for any well-connected dog. 

As he swung jauntily down the tree-lined 
road that led to Sara’s portals, Booth was 
full of the joy of living. Dusk was falling. 
A soft, bronze glow in the western sky. 
Over the earth lay the tranquil purple of 
spent refulgence, the afterglow of a red 
day, for the sun had shone hot since early 
morn through a queer, smoky screen of 
haze. There was a deep stillness over 
everything. Indolent nature slept in the 
shadows, as if at rest after the weary day, 
with scarcely a leaf stirring. And yet, there 
was a subtle coolness in the air, the feel of 
a storm that was yet unborn—the imper- 
ceptible shudder of a tempest that was 
drawing its first breath. . 

Before the night was half gone, the storm 
would be upon them, to revel for a while and 
then pass on, leaving behind it the dank 
smell of a grateful earth. 

But Booth had no thought for the thing 
that was afar off. He was thinking of the 
quarter of an hour that came next in the 
wheel of time, whose minutes were to check 
off the results of a fortnight’s anticipation. 


He had not seen either of the ladies of 
Southlook in the past two weeks, but he 
had been so wholly under their spell that 
they were seldom out of his thoughts. 

Sara was at the bottom of the terrace, 
moving among the flower-beds in the formal 
garden. He distinguished her from a dis- 
tance—a slender, graceful figure in black. 
A black scarf edged with marabou covered 
her shoulders, the line of a white neck 
separating it from the raven mass of her 
hair. 

He paused at the lower gate to look. Then 
his gaze was drawn to the gleaming white 
figure at the top of the terrace, outlined 
distinctly against the blue-black sky that 
hung over the Sound. Hetty stood there, 
straight and motionless, looking out over the 
water. So still was the evening wind that 
not a flutter of her soft gown was noticeable. 
She was like a statue. 

At the sound of his footsteps on the 
gravel, Sara looked up, and instantly smiled 
her welcome. When Sara smiled, the heart 
of man responded, long in advance of his 
lips. Hers was the inviting, mysterious 
smile of the Orient, with the eyes half 
shaded by drooping, languorous lids— 
dusky, shadowy eyes that looked at you as 
through a veil, and yet were as clear as 
crystal once you lost the illusion. 

“It is so nice to see you again! ” she said, 
giving him her hand. 

“*My heart’s in the Highlands,’” he 
quoted, waving a vague tribute to the 


heavens. “And it’s nice of you to see me,” - 


he added gracefully. Then he pointed up 
the terrace. “Isn't she a picture? That 
white figure against the sky—” 

He stopped short, and the sentence was 
never finished, although she waited for him 
to complete it before remarking: 

“Her heart is not in the Highlands.” 

“You mean something’s gone wrong—” 

“Oh, no,” she said, still smiling; “ noth- 
ing like that. Her heart is in the lowlands. 
You would consider Washington Square to 
be in the lowlands, wouldn’t you?” 

“Oh, I see!” he said slowly. “ You mean 
she’s thinking of Leslie.” 

“Who knows? It was a venture on my 
part, that’s all. She may be thinking of 
you, Mr. Booth.” 

“Or some chap in old England, that’s 
more like it,” he retorted. “She can’t be 
thinking of me, you know. No one ever 
thinks of me when I’m out of view. Out 
of sight, out of mind. No; she’s thinking 
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of something a long way off—or some one, 
if you choose to have it that way.” 

“In that case, it isn’t good for her to be 
thinking of things so remote. Shall we 
shout ‘ hello the house ’?” 

He shot a glance at her, and responded 
gallantly: 

“Tf she isn’t thinking of us, why should 
we be thinking of her? It is too near the 
dinner-hour for you to let me sit here and 
rest before attempting to climb all those 
steps? And will you sit beside me, as the 
‘good Omar might have said?” 

He was fanning himself with his straw 
hat. She searched his face for a second, a 
smiling but inscrutable expression in her 
eyes, and then sat down on the rustic bench 
at the foot of the terrace. 

“Why didn’t you let me send the motor 
for you?” she asked, as he took his place 
beside her. 

“T mean to have an appetite in the 
country,” he said, taking a deep, full breath. 
“Motors don’t aid the appetite. Aeroplanes 
are better. I had a flight with a friend out 
on Long Island last week. I was very 
hungry when I came down.” 

“We shall all be flying before we really 
know it,” said she. “Hetty tried it in 
France last spring. Have you seen Leslie 
this week?” 

“T’ve been in Philadelphia for a few 
days. Is he coming out on Friday?” 

“Oh, yes. He comes so often nowadays 
that we call him a commuter.” 

“ Attractive spot, this!” said he, with a 
significant glance up the terrace. 

“So it would appear.” 

“He’s really keen about her.” 

She did not reply, but her smile meant 
more than words. 

“T am eager to get at the portrait,” said 
he, after a moment. 

“Leslie tells me that you want to do me 
also,” said she carelessly. 

Brandon flushed. 
“Confound him! 
you, Mrs. Wrandall. 

tales.” 

“But do you?” 

“TI should say I do,” he cried warmly. 
“For my own pleasure and satisfaction, 
you understand. There’s nothing I'd like 
better.”” 

“We'll see how 
Hetty,” said she. 


I suppose it annoys 
He shouldn't carry 


successful you flatter 
“Tf it is possible to make 


her prettier than she really is, you may 
paint me. 


I shall be the first to fall at 
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your feet and implore you to make me 
beautiful.” 

His eyes gleamed. 

“Tf I fail in that,” said he warmly, “it 
will be because I am without integrity.” 

Again she smiled upon him with half- 
closed, shadowy eyes, and shook her head. 
Then she arase. 

“Let us go in. 
again.” 

They started up the terrace. 
clouded. 

“T have had a feeling all along that 
she'd rather not have this portrait painted, 
Mrs. Wrandall—a queer sort of feeling that 
she doesn’t just like the idea of being put 
on canvas. 

“. Nonsense! ” 
at him. 

“Of course, I could understand her not 
caring to give up the time to it. It’s a 
nuisance, I know. But it isn’t that sort of 
feeling I have about her attitude. There’s 
something else. Doesn’t she like me?” 

“Of course she does,” Sara replied. 
“How ridiculous! She will love it, once 
the picture is under way. It is the begin- 
ning of it that disturbs her. Isn’t that al- 
ways the way?” 

“T am afraid you don’t know women,” 
said he banteringly. 

“ By the way, have you been able to recall 
where you first saw her, or is your memory 
still a blank?” she asked suddenly. 

“TI can’t think where it was or when,” 
said he, “but I am absolutely positive I’ve 
seen her before. Her face is not the kind 
one forgets, you know.” 

“It may come to you unexpectedly.” 

“It’s maddening, not to be able to re- 
member!” . 

The dusk of night hid the look of relief 
that came into her eyes. 

Hetty met them at the top of the steps. 
The electric porch-lights had just been 
turned on by the butler. The girl stood in 
the path of the light. Booth was never to 
forget her loveliness in that moment. 

The three of them stood there for a few 
minutes, awaiting the butler’s announce- 
ment. Sara’s arm was about Hetty’s shoul- 
ders. Brandon was so taken up with the 
picture they presented that he scarcely heard 
their light chatter. They were types of 
loveliness so full of contrast that he mar- 
veled at the power of nature to create 
women in the same mold, and yet to model 
so differently. 


Hetty is eager to see you 


His face 


she said, without looking 
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They were as near alike in height, figure, 
and carriage as two women could be, and 
yet there was a subtle distinction that left 
him conscious of the fact that two vastly dif- 
ferent strains of blood ran through their 
veins. Hetty represented the violet, Sara 
the pansy. The English girl’s soft, white 
gown was cut low in the neck; her shapely 
arms were bare. Sara’s black covered her 
arms and shoulders, even to the slender 
throat. The hair of both was black and 
rich, and alive with the gloss of health. 
The eyes of one were blue and velvety, even 
in the glare of light that fell from above; 
those of the other were black, oriental, 
mysterious. 

As they entered the vestibule, a servant 
came up with the word that Miss Castleton 
was wanted at the telephone, “long-dis- 
tance from New York.” 

The girl stopped in her tracks. Booth 
gazed at her in mild surprise, a condition 
which gave way to perplexity an instant 
later. The look of annoyance in her eyes 
could not be disguised or mistaken. 

“Ask him to call me up later, Watson,” 
she said quietly. 

“This is the third time he has called, 
Miss Castleton,” said the man. “ You were 
dressing, if you please, ma’am, the first 
time 

“T will come,” she interrupted sharply, 
with a curious glance at Sara, who for some 
reason avoided meeting Booth’s gaze. 

“Tell him we shall expect him on Fri- 
day,” said Mrs. Wrandall. 

“ By George!” thought Booth, as she left 
them. “I wonder if it can be Leslie 
Wrandall! If it is—well, he wouldn't be 
very much flattered if he could have seen 
the look in her eyes!” 

Later on, he had no trouble in gathering 
that it was Leslie Wrandall who had called, 
but he was very much in the dark as to the 
meaning of that expressive look. He only 
knew that she was in the telephone-room 
for ten minutes or longer, and that all trace 
of emotion was gone from her face when she 
rejoined them with a brief apology for keep- 
ing them waiting. 

He left at ten thirty, saying good-night to 
them on the terrace. Sara walked to the 
steps with him. He had declined her offer to 
send him over in her car because he wanted 
half an hour of solitude in which to con- 
centrate his impressions of Hetty. 

“Don’t you think her voice is lovely? 
she asked. Hetty had sung for them. 


” 


“TI dare say,” he responded absently. 
“Give you my word, though, I wasn’t 
thinking of her voice. She is lovely!” 

He walked home as if in a dream. The 
spell was on him. 

Far in the night, he started up from the 
easy chair in which he had been smoking 
and dreaming and racking his brain by 
turns. 

“By Jove!” he exclaimed aloud. “I re- 
member! I’ve got it! And to-morrow I'll 
prove it!” 

Then he went to bed, with the storm from 
the sea pounding about the house, and slept 
serenely, until Pat and Mary wondered 
whether he meant to get up at all. 

XIX 

“Part,” said Booth at breakfast, “I want 
you to go to the city this morning and fetch 
out all the Studios you can find about the 
place. The old ones are in that Italian 
hall-seat, and the late ones are in the studio. 
Bring all of them, will you?” 

“There’s a divvil of a bunch of thim,” 
said Pat ruefully. 

“Right you are,” agreed his master 
pleasantly. 

He was not to begin sketching in the 
figure until the following day. After lunch- 
eon, however, he had an appointment to in- 
spect Hetty’s wardrobe, ostensibly for the 
purpose of picking out a gown for the por- 
trait. As a matter of fact, he had already 
decided the point to his own satisfaction. 
She should pose for him in the dainty white 
dress she had worn on the previous evening. 

While they were going over the extensive 
assortment of gowns, with Sara as the judge 
from whom there seemed to be no appeal, 
he casually asked Hetty if she had ever 
posed before. 

Two ladies’ maids were engaged in fling- 
ing the costly garments about as if they 
represented so much rubbish. The floor was 
littered with silks, and satins, and laces. 
Brandon was accustomed to this ruthless 
handling of exquisite fabrics by eager ladies 
of wealth. It was one way these pampered 
women had of showing their contempt for 
possession. Gowns came from everywhere 
by the arm-load; from closets, presses, and 
trunks, ultimately landing in a conglomer- 
ate heap on the floor, when cast aside as 
undesirable by the artist, the model, and the 
censor. 

He watched Hetty closely as he put the 
question. She was holding up a beautiful 






































point-lace creation for his inspection, and 
there was a pleading smile on her lips. It 
must have been her favorite gown. The 
smile faded away. The hand that dangled 
the garment before his eyes suddenly be- 
came motionless, as if paralyzed. 

In the next instant, she recovered herself, 
and, giving the lace a quick fillip that sent 
its odor of sachet leaping to his nostrils, 
responded with perfect composure: 

“Tsn’t there a distinction between posing 
for an artist and sitting for one’s portrait?” 
she asked. 

He was silent. After a moment or two, 
the fact that he did not respond seemed to 
disturb her. She made the common mistake 
of pressing the question. 

“Why do you ask?” was her inquiry. 

When it was too late, she wished she had 
not uttered the words. He had caught the 
somewhat anxious note in her voice. 

“We always ask that, I think,” he said. 
“It’s a habit.” 

“Oh!” she said doubtfully. 

“ And by the way, you haven’t answered.” 

Hetty was busy with the point-lace gown 
for a time. At last she looked him full in 
the face. 

“That’s true,” she agreed. 
answered, have I? No, Mr. Booth, I’ve 
never posed for a portrait. It is a new 
experience for me. You will have to con- 
tend with a great deal of stupidity on my 
part, but I shall try to be plastic.” 

He uttered a polite protest, and pursued 
the question no farther. Her answer had 
been so palpably evasive that it struck him 
as bald, even awkward. 

Pat, resentful and irritable to the point of 
profanity—he was a privileged character, 
and might have sworn, if he felt like it, 
without receiving notice—came shambling 
up the cottage walk late that afternoon, 
bearing two large, shoulder-sagging bundles. 
He had walked from the station—a matter 
of half a mile—and it was hot. His em- 
ployer sat in the shady porch, viewing his 
approach. 

“Have you got them?” he inquired, 

Pat dropped the bundles on the lower step 
and stared, speechless. Then he mopped his 
drenched, turkey-red face with his hand- 
kerchief. He got his breath after a spell 
of contemptuous snorting. 

“Have I got what?” he demanded sar- 
castically. “The measles?” 

“The Studios, Patrick,” said Booth re- 
provingly. 


“T haven’t 
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“No, sor,” said Pat. “I come absolutely 
empty-handed, as you may have seen, sor.” 

“T knew I couldn't be mistaken. I was 
confident I saw nothing in your hands.” 

“T kept thim closed, sor, so’s you couldn’t 
see what was r’ally in thim. I’ve been wid 
you long enough, sor, to know how you 
hate the sight av blisthers.”’ 

“They must be quite a novelty to you, 
Patrick. I should think you’d be proud of 
them.” 

“Where am I to put them, sor?” 

“The blisters?” 

“Tm, oe.” 

“On this table, if you please. And you 
might cut the strings while you're about it.” 

Pat put the bundles on the wicker table 
and cut the heavy twine in dignified silence. 
Carefully rolling it up in a neat ball, he 
stuck it in his pocket. Then he faced his 
employer. 

“Ts there annyt’ing else, sor? 

“IT think not, at present.” 

“Not aven a cup av tea, sor?” 

“No, thanks.” 

“Thin, if you will excuse me, I'll go 
about me work. I’ve had a pleasant day 
off, sor, thanks to ye. It’s hard to go back 
to work afther such a splindid spell of 
idleness. Heigho! I'd like to be a gintle- 
man av leisure all the time, that I would, 
sor. The touch I’ve had av it to-day may 
be the sp’iling av me. If you're a smart 
man, Mr. Brandon Booth, ye’ll not be let- 
ting me off for a holiday like this again 
very soon!” 

Booth laughed outright. Pat's 
wrinkled into a slow, forgiving grin. 

“TI love you, Pat,” cried the painter, “in 
spite of the way you bark at me.” 

“Tt’s a poor dog that don’t know his own 
master,” said Pat magnanimously. “ Whin 
you’re t’rough wid the magazines, I'll carry 
them down to the cellar, sor.” 

“What’s the matter with the attic?” 

“Nothing at all, at all. I was only 
t’inking they’d be handier for you to get at 
in the cellar—and it’s a sight cooler down 
there.” 

With that he departed, blinking slyly. 

The young man drew a chair up to the 
table and began the task of working out the 
puzzle that now seemed near to solution. 
He had a pretty clear idea as to the period 
he wanted to investigate. To the best of his 
recollection, the Studios published three or 
four years back held the key. He selected 
the numbers, and began to run through them. 
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One after another they were cast aside with- 
out result. In any other cause he would 
have tired of the quest, but in this his curi- 
osity was so commanding that he stuck to 
the task without complaint. 

He was positive that what he desired was 
to be found inside the cover of one of these 
magazines. He was searching for a vaguely 
remembered article on one of the less known 
English painters, who had given great prom- 
ise at the time, but who dropped completely 
out of notice soon afterward because of a 
mistaken notion of his own importance. If 
Booth’s memory served him right, the fel- 
low came a cropper, so to speak, in trying 
to ride roughshod over public opinion, and 
went to the dogs. He had been painting 
sensibly up to that time, but suddenly went 
in for the most violent style of impres- 
sionism. That was the end of him. 

The Studio had published reproductions 
of his principal canvases, with sketches 
and studies in charcoal. One of these pic- 
tures had made a lasting impression on 
Booth—the figure of a young woman in deep 
meditation, standing in the shadow of a 
window casement, from which she looked out 
upon the world, apparently without a 
thought of it; a slender, young woman in 
vague reds and browns, whose shadowy face 
was illumined by a pair of wonderful blue 
eyes. 

He came upon it at last. For a long 
time he sat there, gazing at the face of 
Hetty Castleton, with a look half of won- 
der, half of triumph, in his eyes. There 
could be no doubt as to the identity of the 
subject. The face was hers, the lovely eyes 
were hers—the velvety, dreamy, soulful 
eyes that had haunted him for years, as he 
now believed. 

In no sense could the picture be described 
as a portrait. It was a study, deliberately 
arranged and deliberately posed for in the 
artist’s studio. He was mystified. Why 
should she, the daughter of Colonel Castle- 
ton, the grandniece of an earl, be engaged 
in posing for what evidently was meant to 
be a commercial product of this whilom 
artist ? 

He remembered the painting itself, as he 
had seen it at the National Academy when 
this fellow—Hawkright was his name—was 
at the top of his promise as a painter. He 
remembered going back to it again and 
again, and marveling at the subtle, delicate 
beauty of the thing. Now he knew that it 
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that had affected him so enduringly. Hawk- 
right had shown other paintings, but Booth 
recalled that none of them struck him as 
worthy save this one. 

Turning from this skilfully colored full- 
page reproduction, he glanced—casually at 
first—over the dozen or more sketches and 
studies on the succeeding pages. Many of 
them represented studies of women’s heads 
and figures, with little or no attempt to ob- 
tain a likeness. Some of them were par- 
tially draped, showing in a sketchy way the 
long, graceful lines of the half-nude figure, 
of bare shoulders and breasts, of gauzelike 
fabrics that but ill concealed impressive 
charms. 

Suddenly Brandon’s eyes narrowed, and 
a sharp exclamation fell from his lips. He 
bent closer to the pages, and studied the 
drawings with redoubled interest. Then he 
whistled softly to himself—a token of sim- 
ple amazement. 

The head of each of these remarkable 
studies suggested in outline the head and 
features of Hetty Castleton! She had been 
Hawkright’s model! 

XX 

THE next morning, at ten o'clock, Bran- 
don Booth was at Southlook, arranging his 
easel and canvas in the north end of the 
long living-room, where the tall French 
windows gave the best light for the enter- 
prise in hand. 

Hetty had not yet appeared. Sara, at- 
tired in a loose morning gown, was watch- 
ing him from a comfortable chair in the 
corner, one shapely bare arm behind her 
head; the free hand was gracefully em- 
ployed in managing a cigarette. He was 
conscious of the fact that her lazy, half- 
alert gaze was upon him all the time, al- 
though she pretended to be entirely indif- 
ferent to the preparations. Dimly he could 
see the faint smile of interest on her lips. 

“By Jove,” he exclaimed, with sudden 
fervor, “I wish I could get you just as you 
are, Mrs. Wrandall! Do you mind if I 
sketch you in—just to preserve the pose for 
future—”’ 

“Never!” she cried, 
changed her position. 

She laughed at the look of disappoint- 
ment in his face. 

“You've no idea how—er—attractive— ” 
he began confusedly, but broke off with a 
laugh. “I beg your pardon. I couldn't 
help it.” 


and forthwith 
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He was a bit red in the face as he turned 
to busy himself with the tubes and brushes. 
When he glanced at her again he found that 
she had resumed her former attitude. 

Hetty came in at that moment, calm, se- 
rene, and lovelier than ever in the clear 
morning light. She was wearing the sim- 
ple white gown that Brandon had chosen 
the day before. If she was conscious of the 
rather intense scrutiny he bestowed upon 
her as she gave him her hand in greeting, 
she did not appear to be in the least dis- 
turbed. 


“You must go away, Sara,” she said 
firmly. “I shall be too dreadfully self- 
conscious if you are looking on.” 

Booth looked at her rather sharply. Sara 


indolently abandoned her comfortable chair 
and left them alone in the room. 

“Shall we try a few effects, Miss Castle- 
ton?” he inquired, after a period of con- 
straint that had its effect on both of them. 

“T am in your hands,” she said simply. 

He made suggestions. She fell into the 
positions so easily, so naturally, so effect- 
ively, that he put aside all previous doubts 
and blurted out: 

“JT think you have posed before, Miss 
Castleton!” ‘ 

She smiled frankly. 

“ But not for a really, truly portrait,” she 
said, “such as this is to be.” 

He hesitated an instant. 

“I think I recall a canvas by 
Hawkright,” he said. 

Instead of betraying the confusion or 
surprise he expected, Miss Castleton raised 
her eyebrows inquiringly. 

“What has that to do 
Booth?” she asked. 

He laughed awkwardly. 

“Don’t you know his work?” he in- 
quired, with a slight twist of his lip. 

“TI may have seen some of his pictures,” 
she replied, puckering her brow as if in 
reflection. 

He stared for a second. 

“Why do you look at me in that way, 
Mr. Booth?” she cried, with a nervous lit- 
tle laugh. 

“You must have a double somewhere, 
Miss Castleton,” said he, still staring at 
her. “Some one who looks enough like 
you to be—” 

“Oh!” she cried, with a bright smile of 
understanding. “I Yes, I have a 
double—a really remarkable double. Have 
vou never seen Hetty Glynn, the actress?” 
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“T am sure I have not,” he said, taking 
a long breath. It was one of relief, he re- 
membered afterward. “If she is so much 
like you as all that, I couldn’t have for- 
gotten her.”’ 

“She is quite unknown, I believe,” Hetty 
went on, ignoring the implied compliment. 
A chorus-girl, or something like that. 
They say she is wonderfully like me—or 
was, at least, a few years ago.” 

He was silent for a few minutes, study- 
ing her face and figure with the critical eye 
of the artist. As he turned to the canvas 
with his crayon-point, he remarked, with 
an unmistakable note of relief in his voice: 

“That explains everything. It must 
have been Hetty Glynn who posed for all 
those things of Hawkright’s!” 

“I dare say,” said she indifferently. 

XXI 

THE next day Booth appeared bright 
and early with his copy of the Studio. 

“There,” he said, holding it before her 
eyes. 

She took it from his hands, and stared 
long and earnestly at the reproduction. 

“Do you think it like me?” she inquired 
innocently. 

“Amazingly like you,” he declared with 
conviction. 

She turned the page. He was watching 
her closely. As she looked upon the 
sketches of the half-nude figure, a warm 
blush covered her face and neck. She did 
not speak for a full minute, and he was 
positive that her fingers tightened their grip 
on the magazine. 

“The same model,” he said quietly. 

She nodded her head. 

“Hetty Glynn, I am sure,” she said, 
after a pause, without lifting her eyes. 

Her voice was low, the words not very 
distinct. Brandon drew a long breath, and 
she looked up quickly. What he saw in 
her honest blue eyes convicted her. 

Sara Wrandall came into the room at 
that moment. Hetty hastily closed the 
magazine and held it behind her. Booth 
had intended to show the reproduction to 
Mrs. Wrandall, but the girl’s behavior 
caused him to change his mind. He felt 
that he possessed a secret which could not 
be shared with Sara Wrandall, then or 
afterward. 

Moreover, he decided that he would not 
refer to the Hawkright picture again un- 
less the girl herself brought up the sub- 
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ject. All this flashed through him as he 
stepped forward to greet the newcomer. 

When he turned again to Hetty the mag- 
azine had disappeared. He never saw it 
afterward, and he never asked her to pro- 
duce it. 

There was a marked change in Hetty’s 
manner after that when they were left alone 
together. She seemed inert, distrait, and 
at times almost unfriendly. There were 
occasions, however, when she went to the 
other extreme in trying to be at ease with 


him. These transitions were singularly 
marked. Booth could not fail to notice 
them. As for himself, he was uncomfort- 


able, ill at ease. An obvious barrier had 
sprung up between them. 

When Sara was present the girl seemed 
to be her old self, but at no other time. Fre- 
quently, during the sittings of the next few 
days, Brandon caught her looking steadily 
at him. Apparently she was not aware of 
the strange intensity of her gaze. He had 
the feeling that she was trying to read his 
thoughts; but what impressed him more 
than anything else was the increasing look 
of wonder and appeal that lurked in her 
deep, questioning eyes. It seemed almost 
as if she were pleading for mercy with 
them. 

He thought hard over the situation. The 
obvious solution came to him—she had at 
one time been reduced to the necessity of 
posing, a circumstance evidently known to 
but few, and least of all to Sara Wrandall, 
from whom the girl plainly meant to keep 
the truth. This conviction distressed him, 
but not in the way that might have been 
expected. He had no scruples about shar- 
ing the secret, or in keeping it inviolate; 
his real distress lay in the fear that Mrs. 
Wrandall might hear of it from other and 
perhaps ungentle sources. 

As for her posing for Hawkright, it 
meant little or nothing to him. In his own 
experience two girls of gentle birth had 
served as models for pictures of his own 
making, and he fully appreciated the exi- 
gencies that had driven them to it. One 
had posed in the “altogether.” She was a 
girl of absolutely irreproachable character. 
She had afterward married a man whom 
Booth knew very well, and who was fully 
aware of that short phase in her life. 

That feature of the situation meant noth- 
ing to Brandon. He was in no doubt con- 
cerning Hetty. She was what she appeared 


to be—a gentlewoman. 
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He began to experience a queer sense of 
pity for her. Her eyes haunted him when 
they were separated; they dogged him when 
they were together. More than once he 
was moved to rush over, take her in his 
arms, and implore her to tell him all, to 
trust him with everything. 

At such times the thought of holding the 
slender, warm, ineffably feminine body in 
his arms was distracting. He feared for 
himself. If such a thing were to happen— 
and it might happen, if the impulse seized 
him at the psychological moment of least 
resistance—the result, in all probability, 
would be disastrous. She would turn on 
him like an injured animal and rend him. 

Alas for that leveler called reason! It 
spoils many good intentions. 

Brandon admitted to himself that he was 
under the spell of her. It was not love, he 
contended; but it was a mysterious appeal 
to something within him that had never re- 
vealed itself before. He couldn’t quite ex- 
plain what it was. 

In his solitary hours at the cottage on 
the upper road he was wont to take his 
friend, Leslie Wrandall, into consideration. 
As a friend, was it not his duty to go to 
Leslie with his sordid little tale? Was it 
right to let Wrandall go on with his woo- 
ing when there existed that which might 
make all the difference in the world to him? 

Booth invariably brought these deliber- 
ations to a close by relaxing into a grim 
smile of amusement, as much as to say: 

“Serve him right, anyway. Trust him to 
sift her antecedents thoroughly! He’s al- 
ready done it, and he is quite satisfied with 
the result. Serve them all right, for that 
matter!” 

But then there was Hetty Glynn. What 
of her? Hetty Glynn, real or mythical, was 
a disturbing factor in his deductions. If 
there was a real Hetty Glynn, and she was 
Hetty Castleton’s double, what then? 

On the fifth day of a series of rather pro- 
longed and tedious sittings, Brandon was 
obliged to confine his work to an hour and 
a half in the forenoon. Mrs. Wrandall was 
having a few friends in for auction bridge 
immediately after luncheon. She asked 
him to stay over and take a hand, but he 
declined. He did not play bridge. 

Leslie was coming out on an evening 
train. Booth, in commenting on this, again 
remarked a sharp change in Hetty’s man- 
ner. They had been conversing somewhat 
buoyantly up to the moment when he men- 




















tioned Leslie’s impending visit. In a flash 
her manner changed. A quick but unmis- 
takable frown succeeded her smiles, and 
for some reason she suddenly relapsed into 
a state of reserve that was little short of 
sullen. Brandon was puzzled, as he had 
been before. 

The day was hot. Sara volunteered to 
take him home in the motor. An errand 
in the village was the excuse she gave for 
riding over with him. Heretofore she had 
sent him over alone with the chauffeur. 

She looked very handsome, very tempt- 
ing, as she came down to the car. 

“She is wonderful!” he said to him- 
self. 

He handed her into the car with the grace 
of a courtier, and she smiled upon him se- 
renely, as a princess might have smiled in 
the days when knighthood was in flower. 

When she set him down at his little gar- 
den gate, he put the question that had 
been seething in his mind all the way down 
the shady stretch they had traversed. 

“Have you ever seen Hetty Glynn, the 
English actress?” 

Sara was always prepared. She knew the 
question would come when least expected. 

“Oh, yes,” she replied, with interest. 
“Have you noticed the resemblance? They 
are as like as two peas in a pod. Isn’t it 
extraordinary?” 

He was a bit staggered. 

“T have never seen Hetty Glynn,” he re- 
plied. 

“You have seen photographs of her?” 

“What has become of her?” he asked, 
ignoring Sara’s question. “Is she still on 
the stage?” 

“Goodness knows,” she replied lightly. 
“Miss Castleton and I were speaking of 
her last night. We were together, the last 
time I saw her. Who knows? She may 
have married into the nobility by this time. 
She was a very poor actress, but the loveliest 
thing in the world—excepting our Hetty, of 
course.” 

If Brandon could have seen the troubled 
look in Sara’s eyes as she was whirled off 
to the village, he might not have gone about 
the cottage with such a blithesome air. He 
was happier than he had been in days, and 
all because of Hetty Glynn! 


XXII 
LESLIE WRANDALL did not arrive by the 
evening train. He telephoned late in the 


afternoon—not to Hetty, but to Sara—to 
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say that he was unavoidably detained, and 
would not leave New York until the next 
morning. 

Something in his voice, in his manner of 
speaking, disturbed her. She went to bed 
that night with two sources of uneasiness 
threatening her peace of mind. She scented 
peril. 

The motor met him at the station, and 
Sara was waiting for him in the cool, awn- 
ing-covered veranda as he drove up. There 
was a sullen, dissatisfied look in his face. 
She was stretched out comfortably, lazily, 
in a great chaise longue, her little black 
slippers peeping out at him with perfect 
abandonment. 

“Hello!” he said shortly. She gave him 
her hand. “Sorry I couldn’t get out last 
night.” 

“We missed you,” she said. “Pull up 
a chair, Leslie. I was never quite so lazy 
as now. Dear me, I am afraid I'll get stout 
and gross!” 

“Spring fever,” he announced. He was 
plainly out of sorts. “I'll stand, if you 
don’t mind. Beastly tiresome, sitting in a 
hot, stuffy train!” 

He took a couple of turns across the porch, 
his eyes shifting in the eager, annoyed man- 
ner of one who seeks for something which, 
in the correct order of things, ought to be 
plainly visible. 

“Please sit down, Leslie! You make me 
nervous, tramping about like that. We can’t 
go in for half an hour or more.” 

“Can't go in?” he demanded, stopping 
before her, and beginning to pull at his 
little mustache. 

“No. Hetty’s posing. They won’t per- 
mit even me to disturb them.” 

He glared. With a final, almost dramatic 
twist, he gave over jerking at his mustache, 
and grabbed up a chair, which he put down 
beside Sara with a vehemence that spoke 
plainer than words. 

“T say,” he began, scowling in the direc- 
tion of the doorway, “how long is he going 
to be at this silly job?” 

“Silly job? Why, it is to be a master- 
piece!” she cried. 

“T asked you how long.” 


“How can I tell. Weeks, perhaps. One 
can’t prod a genius.” 
“It’s all tommy-rot!” he growled. “I 


suppose I'd better take the next train back 
to town.” 

“Don’t you like talking with me?” Sara 
inquired, with a pout. 
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“Of course I do,” he made haste to say. 
“But do you mean to say they won't let 
anybody in where— Oh, I say! This is 
rich!” 

“Spectators upset the muse, or words to 
that effect.” 

He stared gloomily at his cigarette-case 
for a moment. Then he carefully selected 
a cigarette, and tapped it on the back of his 
hand. 

“See here, Sara, I’m going to get this off 
my chest,” he said bluntly. “I've been 
thinking it over all week. I don’t like this 
portrait-painting nonsense!” 

“Dear me! Didn’t you suggest it?” she 
inquired innocently, but all the time her 
heart was beating violent time to the song 
of triumph. 

Leslie was jealous. It was what she 
wanted, what she had hoped for all along. 
Her purpose now was to encourage the ugly 
flame that tortured him, to fan it into fury, 
to make it unendurable. She knew him 
well; his supreme egoism could not with- 
stand an attack upon its complacency. Like 
all the Wrandalls, he had the habit of think- 
ing too well of himself. He possessed a 
clearly defined sense of humor; but he had 
never been able to laugh at himself, for the 
excellent reason that some things were truly 
sacred to him. 

She realized this, and promptly laughed 
at him. He stiffened. 

“Don’t snicker, Sara!” he growled. He 
took time to light his cigarette, and at the 
same time to consider his answer to her 
question. “In a way, yes. I suggested a 
sort of a portrait, of course—a sketchy thing, 
something like that, you know; but not an 
all-summer operation.” 

“But she doesn’t mind,” explained Sara. 
“In fact, she is enjoying it. She and Mr. 
Booth get on famously together.” 

“She likes him, eh?’ 

“Certainly. Why shouldn't she like 
him? He is adorable.” 

He threw his cigarette over the railing. 

“Comes here every day, I suppose?” 

“My dear Leslie, he is to do me as soon 

as he has finished with her. I don’t like 
your manner.” 
' “Oh!” he said, in a dull sort of wonder. 
No one had ever cut him short in just that 
way before. “What's up, Sara? Have I 
done anything out of the way?” 

“You are very touchy, it seems to me.” 

“I’m sore about this confounded portrait 
monopoly.”. 
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“I’m sorry, Leslie. I suppose you will 
have to give in, however. We are three to 
one against you—Hetty, Mr. Booth, and I.” 

“TI see,” he said rather blankly. Then 
he drew his chair closer. “See here, Sara, 
you know I'm terribly keen about her. I 
think about her, I dream about her, I— 
oh, well, here’s the whole thing in a nut- 
shell—I’m in love with her. Now do you 
understand ?” 

“T don’t see how you could help being in 
love with her,” she said calmly. “I be- 
lieve it is a habit men have where she is 
concerned.” 

“You’re not surprised?” he cried, him- 
self surprised. 

“ Not in the least.” 

“T mean to ask her to marry me,” he an- 
nounced with finality. 

This was intended to bowl Sara over com- 
pletely. She looked at him for an instant, 
and then shook her head. 

“T’d like to be able to wish you good 
luck.” 

He stared. 

“You don’t mean to say she’d be fool 
enough—” he began incredulously, but 
caught himself up in time. “Of course, I'd 
have to take my chances,” he concluded, 
with more humility than she had ever seen 
him display. “Do you know of any one 
else?” 

“No,” she said seriously. “She doesn’t 
confide in me to that extent, I fear. I've 
never asked.” 

“Do you think there was any one back 
there in England?” 

Leslie put it in the past tense, so to speak, 
as if there could be no question about the 
present. 

“Oh, I dare say,” Sara answered. 

He was regaining his complacency. 

“That’s neither here nor there,” he de- 
clared. “The thing I want you to do, Sara, 
is to rush this confounded portrait. I don't 
like the idea, not a little bit!” 

“T don’t blame you for being afraid of 
the attractive Mr. Booth,” she said, with a 
significant lifting of her eyebrows. 

“I’m going to have it over with before 
I go up to town, my dear girl,” he an- 
nounced, in a matter-of-fact way. “I've 
given the whole situation a lot of thought, 
and I’ve made up my mind to do it. I’m not 
the sort, as you know, to delay matters once 
my mind’s made up. By Jove, Sara, you 
ought to be pleased! I’m not such a rotten 
catch; if I do say it who shouldn't!” 
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She was perfectly still for a long time— ing beneath the family dignity. Gad, she 
so still that she did not appear to be breath- got off a rather neat one at that. Said I 
ing. Her eyes grew darker, more mysterious. might marry under the family tree if I 
If he had taken the pains to notice, he would felt like it. Rather good, eh, for mother? 


have seen that her fingers were rigid. I said I preferred a church. Nothing al 
“IT am pleased,” she said very softly, fresco for me!” 

even gently. “She is quite satisfied, then, that you are 
She could have shrieked the words. not throwing yourself away on Miss Castle- 


Leslie showed no elation. Why should’ ton?” said Sara, with a deep breath, which 
he? He took it as a matter of course. Set- he mistook for a sigh. 
tling back in his chair, he lit another cigar- “Oh, trust mother to nose into things! 
ette, first offering the case to Sara, but she She knows Miss Castleton’s pedigree from 
shook her head. Then he lapsed into a_ the ground up. There’s ‘ Debrett,’ you see. 
satisfied discussion of the situation as it ap- What’s more, you can’t fool her in a pinch. 
peared to him. She knows blood when she sees it. Father 

All the while she was regarding him with hasn’t the same sense of proportion, how- 
a thoroughly aroused light in her dark eyes. ever. He says you never can tell.” 


She was breathing quickly again, and there Sara was startled. 

were moments when she felt a shudder rush “What do you mean?” 

through her veins, as of exquisite excite- “Oh, it’s nothing to speak of; only a way 
ment. How she hated all these smug Wran- he has of grinding mother once in a while. 
dalls! He uses you as an example to prove that you 


“T came to the decision yesterday,” he never can tell, and mother has to admit that 
went on, tapping the arm of the chair with he’s right. You have upset every one of her 
his finger-tips, as if timing his words with pet theories. She sees it now, but—whew! 
care and precision. “Spoke to dad about She couldn’t see it in the old days, could 
it at lunch. I was for coming out on the she?” 
five-o’clock, as I’d planned, but he seemed “I fear not,” said Sara in a low voice. 
to think I’d better talk it over with the mater Her eyes smoldered. “It is quite natural 
first. Not that she would be likely to kick that she should not want you to make the 
up a row, you know, but—well, for policy’s mistake your brother made.” 
sake. See what I mean? Decent thing to “Oh, please don’t put it that way, Sara! 
do, you know. She never quite got over the You make me feel like a confounded prig, 
way you and Chal stole a march on her. because that’s what it comes to, with them, 


I’m not like Chal.” don’t you know. And yet my attitude has 
Her eyes narrowed again. always been clear to them where you’re con- 
“No,” she said, “you are not like your cerned. I was strong for you from the be- 

brother.” ginning. All that silly rot about 
“Chal was all right, mind you, in what “Please, please!” she burst out, quiver- 

he did,” he added hastily, noting the look. ing all over. 

“I would do the same, ‘pon my soul I “TI beg your pardon,” he stammered. 


would, if there were any senseless objections “ You—you know how I mean it, dear girl.” 
raised in my case. But, of course, it was “Please leave me out of it, Leslie,” she 
right for me to talk it over with her, just said, collecting herself. After a moment 
the same. So I stayed in and gave them all she went on calmly: “And so you are going 


a chance to say what they thought of me— to marry my poor little Hetty, and they are 
and, incidentally, of Hetty. Quite the de- all pleased with the arrangement! ” 
cent thing, don’t you think? A _ fellow’s “If she'll have me,” he said, with a wink, 
mother is his mother, after all. See what as if to say there wasn’t any use doubting it. 
I mean?” “They're tickled to death.” 

“And she was appeased?” Sara said, in “Vivian?” ; 
a dangerously satirical tone. “Viv’sa snob. She says Hetty’s much too 


“Hardly the word, old girl, but we'll good for me, blood and bone. What busi- 
let it stand. She was appeased. Wanted ness, says she, has a Wrandall aspiring to 
to be sure, of course, if I knew my own a descendant of Henry VIII?” 
mind, and all that. Just as if I didn’t! “What?” 

Ha! Ha! I was considerate enough to “The Murgatroyds go back to old Henry, 
ask her if she was satisfied I wasn’t marry- _ straight as a plummet. What Vivvy doesn’t 
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know about British aristocracy isn’t worth 
knowing. She looked it up the time they 
tried to convince her she ought to marry that 
marquis. But she’s fond of Hetty. She 
says she’s a darling. She’s right; Hetty is 
too good for me!” 

Sara swished her gown about and rose 
gracefully from the chaise longue. Extend- 
ing her hand to him she said—and he never 
forgot the deep thrill in her voice: 

“Well, I wish you good luck, Leslie. 
Don’t take no for an answer!” 

“Lord, if she should say no!” he gasped, 
confronted by the possibility of such stu- 
pidity on Hetty’s part. “You don’t think 
she will?” 

Sara’s answer was a smile of doubt, the 
effect of which was to destroy his tranquil- 
lity for hours. 

“Tt is time for luncheon. 
shall have to interrupt them. 
just as well, for your sake,” 
tauntingly. 

He grinned, but it was a sickly effort. 

“ You’re the one to spoil anything of that 
sort,” he said, with some acerbity. 

——— 

“ Certainly,” he said, with so much mean- 
ing in the word that she flushed. 

“Oh, I see,” she mused, with understand- 
ing. “Can't you trust Vivian to do that 
for you?” 

There was intense irony in the question. 
Leslie laughed disdainfully. 

“Vivvy wouldn’t stand a ghost of a 
chance with you, take it from me!” He 
stopped abruptly at the doorway, a frown 
of recollection creasing his seamless brow. 
“Oh, that reminds me—there is something 


I suppose we 
Perhaps it is 
she said 





MAGAZINE 


After 
Remind me 


else I want to discuss with you, Sara. 
luncheon will be time enough. 
of it, will you?” 

“Not if it is to be unpleasant,” she re- 
plied, with a sudden chill in her heart. 

“It’s this, in a word—Viv would like to 
have Miss Castleton over to spend a month 
or so with her after the—well, after the 
house is open.” He came near to saying 
“after the engagement is announced.” 

Sara’s decision was made at once. 
face hardened. 

“That is quite out of the question, 
Leslie,” she said. 

“We can discuss it, can’t we?” he de- 
manded loftily. 

She did not condescend to reply. They 
were now in the wide hallway, and she was 
a step or two ahead of him. Voices could 
be heard in the recess at the lower end of 
the hall, beyond the staircase, engaged in 
what appeared to be a merry exchange of 
opinions. He caught the sound of a low 
laugh from Booth. There was something 
acutely subdued about it, as if a warning 
had been whispered by some one. Leslie's 
sensitive imagination pictured the unseen 
girl with her finger to her lips. 

He caught up with Sara, and, curiously 
red in the face, snapped out with dogged 
insistence : 

“Mother is set on having her come, 
Sara. Can’t you see the way the land lies? 
They—” 

Hetty and Booth came into view at that 
instant, and his lips were closed. The 
painter was laying a soft, filmy scarf over 
the girl’s bare shoulders as he followed 
«close behind her. 


Her 


(To be continued ) 


OH, 


Ou, come 


COME INTO 


into the 


THE MORN! 


morn, my love 


*Tis roseate and fair, and the breezes are cool, 
And the flowers are drowsing down by the pool. 


Oh, come into the wood, my love, 


And hear the sweet birds and the buzzing of bees 
That are drunken on sweets of blossoms like these. 
Oh, come with the soft winds, my love! 


I would place on thy brow all my wealth in a crown 
Of white daisies and wine-cups that grow on the down. 


Oh, 
the 


come 


For rose 





into the 


bares its 





love, 
I'm 
Oh, come dream with me, dear, in this flowery sea! 


W 


morn, my 


heart, and soul-sick for thee— 


alter Flavius McCaleb. 

















THE CROWNING PRESENT WAS A STRING OF BEAR-CLAWS WHICH THE GRIZZLY ADVANCED 
TO PLACE ON THE NECK OF THE WILD ROSE 


[See story, “ Between Two Bloods,” page 437] 
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